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A CAPRI IMPROMPTU. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 








[Sometimes the islanders’ songs are improvised from begin- 
ning to end; in others the verses are strung like beads upon a 
silken cord, a familiar and catching refrain. Generally the im- 
provisation is on the part of one individual, tho not infre- 
quently two or three, or even a large party of friends, willchime 
iv, amid endless laughter and delight: andit is extraordinary to 
what length a * theme” may be spun out without becoming stu- 
pid or coarse. When the whole song or chant is given by an in- 
dividual, the audience generally concludes the performance 
with a sounding chorus, as often as not partially improvised 
from one or another of the recognized popularchoruses. In the 
following example the couplets, if chanted in a mixed company, 
might well be spun out to fifty at least, with endless and often 
most diverting variations. Sometimes ‘* Capri’ will bear a 
double meaning, and in the singing of the * Isola bella” the poet 
will also sing his mistress—as, perhaps, in the following lives, 
where a twin passion is (as I understood) expressed. ‘ Capri” is 
here pronounced with along drawling accentuation of the terminal 
syllable; t. e. Capree-e-e.] 


a 


Isola bella: a melon it is 
That yellowing lies ’neath the sun’s hot kiss. 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! _ 


Bella Capri: gray-green it lies, 
A ripe fig under the gray blue skies, 
O Isola bellu, bella Capri! 


Isola bella: a pomegranate 
When the sunset crimsons its crags of granite, 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Bella Capri: a cluster of grapes 
When the twilight purples its bays and capes, 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Isola bella: a golden glory 
When sunrise breaks on its summit hoary, 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Bella Capri: a lovely maiden 
When the moon with soft white fire is laden, 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Isola bella: I know what it is 
To hold thee and clasp thee and gather thy kiss, 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Bella Capri: I am wedded to thee; 
Thou art my island, I am thy sea! 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Isola bella: never, oh never 
Shall we twain part, we are lovers forever. 
O Isola bella, bella Capri! 


Chorus: ‘ 
God knows it; and all the saints in Heaven; 
Mury; the Child; and all who are shriven; 
Never, oh never, shall we twain part, 
For thou art my soul and | am thy heart, 
O Isola bella, bela Capri! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE TEACHER. 


BY HERBERT E. CLARKE, 





PREACHERS have preached me sermons, 
I have slept their sermons through; 
All my relations have lectured, 
My friends have lectured too. 


My foes have given me warnings, 
And I have taken them not; 
Friends and foes and relations 
I never heeded a jot. 


Their words were the essence of wisdom, 
There was nothing they didn’t foresee; 
And not one atom of all they said 
Has ever remained with me. 


They were staid and pallid and solemn, 
They were gray and wrinkled and old; 
My teacher has cheeks of roses, 
And hair of the sun’s own gold, 


His words run into each other, 

He stammers and babbles and cries; 
He doesn’t know he is powerful, 

He never dreams be is wise. 


But in three short years he has taught me 
More than those graybeards staid 

Had taught in the seven and thirty 
Before he came to their aid, 


Lowpon, ENGLAND. 









“THE HON. J. SLOAT FASSETT. 
BY THE REV. W. T. HENRY, D.D, 

It is with sincere pleasure that I comply with your 
request for a short article on Senator Fassett. In doing 
so, I may seem to be deviating from my rule not tomed- 
dle publicly with politics. That is not my intention, 
however. I desire to portray the character of Mr. 
Fassett apart from his political opinions or political con- 
nections and without reference to the character of any 
other public man, I wish to present him as I would, 
knowing him as I do from a friendship of about fifteen 
years’ duration, if I were opposed on political grounds 
to his elevation to the office to which he aspires. 

Senator Fassett is a man of incorruptible integrity. 
Altho occupying positions in which he has had abun- 
dant opportunities of deriving private advantage, yet 
the least attempt to promote bis private interest in this 
way has never been laid to his charge. He seems to 
have thought of nothing but the faithful discharge of 
his duty, and the advancement of the public weal. This 
is a virtue of prime excellence, and, in a public man, of 
incalculable value. To entertain the views, held by 
some public men, whose character for integrity it would 
be hard to impeach, that public office is a personal per- 
quisite, is dangerous in the extreme. It exposes a man 
to temptation just where temptation will most strongly 
assail kim. The man who takes office in a Government 
like ours should seek no other rewards than the appro- 
bation of his conscience and the gratitude of his coun- 
try. Nothing is of greater importance in the character 
of our public men than stern and inflexible - integrity. 
In this particular, the record of Senator Fassett is un- 
assailable. Nota stain defiles his official garments; not 
the shadow of an accusation of wrong-doing has been or 
can be brought against him. 

Mr. Fassett is a man of grit and independence of 
character. Fear of man isa stranger to his heart. In 
no way can a public man better exhibit grit than by op- 
posing public opinion when he believes that opinion to 
be wrong. In his opposition to the attempt to take 
away the vested rights of the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road Mr. Fassett showed that he had just that kind of 
grit. He believed that the passage of that bill would be 
a legal injustice, and altho he stood alone, and great 
pressure was brought to bear upon him, he would not 
yield. There is not a suspicion of the coward in him, 
and there could not be a vainer expenditure of strength 
than to attempt to intimidate him in doing that which 
he believes to be right. You may convince him; you 
may persuade him, but drive him by threats you can- 
not, To those who know him well, the charge of ‘‘wear- 
ing a collar,” is simply the hight of absurdity. 

Another prominent characteristic in Mr. Fassett is his 
hatred of sham in any department of life, but especially 
marked is his hatred of sham in the religious life. He 
believes that here a man ought to be true to himself, 





.| and that his outward profession should correspond with 


his inward life. Hence religious cant is his aversion, 
and he always attacks it with the most withering scorn. 
Because of these attacks he has sometimes been thought 
to be making light of sacred things. On the contrary, 
they are the outgrowth of his deep reverence for sacred 
things. For Mr. Fassatt is a sincere Christian, His 
character is beyond reproacb, 

Altho Senator Fassett is a Baptist, he is not a bigot, 
No one can be more free from the spirit of sectarian- 
ism. But his is not the charity of indifference that has 
no conviction and no preference—his is Christian charity 
that has strong, positive affections, combined with en- 
tire tolerance. While breathing the utmost affection 
and sympathy for all Christian men and Christian 
movements, he does not disguise that he feels a special 
interest in the church of which he is a member. But 
such interest, so far from being exclusive, is the very 
pathway by which we pass out to a wider, larger, more 
catholic interest. 

Mr. Fassett is a man of large liberality. No genuine 
call is made on him in vain. His instructions to me 
early in my pastorate, were: ‘‘ If you know any worthy 
person who needs help, do not stop to ask to what 
church he belongs or whether he belongs to any, but 
help him and send the bill to me,” That word has cost 
him hundreds of dollars. And he gives with a sponta- 
neity that beautifies the gift. There is no need of per- 
sausion or entreaty, A geruine ease is to him the’ best 
of pleas, He needs no other, Help comes always in 
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srepeintée to the Siinsadiniind sil urgency of the case, 
and often with an unstinted hand, And there is princi- 
ple in his giving, not the desire for fame. He always 
makes it a condition of his gifts that his name is not to 
be mentioned. And many have been lifted over diffi- 
cult places who do not know to whose generosity they 
are indebted. I cannot help feeling that if there were 
more of this Christ-like giving, there would be little to 
fear from socialism. 

In the cause of Christian education Senator Fassett 
has always been greatly interested. A trustee of Roches- 
ter University and also of Cook Academy, both of these 
institutions have profited largely by his benefactions. 
In addition to this he has given thousands of dollars for 
the education of young men for the Christian ministry. 

One. of Mr, Fassett’s striking characteristics is his 
faithfulness to his friends. While I cannot say that he 
never has lost a friend, I am sure that he never willing- 
ly gives up or ceases to think kindly of any who bave 
been closely associated with him. I have had, also, the 
opportunity of knowing to what extent of personal 
sacrifice he allows his friendship for his friends to lead 
him; and I have marveled at the trouble, the time and 
the money he freely expends in seeking to_serve them. 
Friendship eo constant, so generous, so self-sacrificing 
as this is so rarely to be found that one does not wonder 
at the strong affection that is evoked in return, or that 
those who know him best love him, 

Altho he has had a remarkably successful career, yet 
bis success has not spoiled him. He is singularly free 
from pride, and has nothing of that hardness of nature 
or arbitrariness of conduct that is evident in so many 
prosperous men. He is just as approachable to-day as 
when he began his career. And be the man rich or poor 
who comes to him, he is treated with kindness and cour- 
tesy. There is not a trace of the snob in him. 

All who know him know how complete is his happi- 
ness in the home circle, and how he seems to sun him- 
self in the devoted love of his wife and children, In 
that home he is a prince. No host could be more charm- 
ing. Whatever abruptness may characterize his deal- 
ings with men outside of that home, drops away the mo- 
ment he crosses its threshold, and that thoughtfulness 
for the comfort and happiness of others, which is a 
prominent feature of his unselfish character, is felt by 
all. He has a large circle of friends who are devotedly 
attached to him; and he is never seen to better advan- > 
tage than when, in his own home, surrounded by these 
friends, he talks freely on the topics of the day, of per- 
sons, places and pictures, pouring out from the treasure 
house of his memory innumerable anecdotes, There is 
no society into which he does not bring friendship, 
geniality and abundance of good literary conversation. 
His relations to his parents are characterized by the 
strongest and tenderest affection. He is ever busy de- 
vising some fresh method of brightening their en‘joy- 
ment and furthering their happiness. 

Such is Senator Fassett as I know him. A man of 
high and pure sensibilities; a man of great gifts and 
noble attributes of character; altogether a man to ad- 
mire, and, what is better, a man to love. 

Etmira, N. Y. — 


CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE COMPARED. 


THE INTER-RELATIONS OF “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM,” “ HAMLET,” AND “THE TEMPEST.” 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER, 

















IF we now compare these three representative plays 
of Shakespeare, ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
‘‘ Hamlet,” and “The Tempest,” with three works of 
Chaucer, which are respectively motived upon substan- 
tially the same themes, and thus project Shakespeare 
upon a background of Chaucer, or Chaucer upon a back- 
ground of Shakespeare, the tracts and curves of differ- 
ence between the two men become very plain. Advan-- 
tage will be found in a view in which the plots of these 
works are redué¢ed toa number of lines so small as to 
to be apprehensible at one glance. 

It is proposed to study the first of our plays, ‘‘ A Mid- 
umwmer Night’s Dream,” in conjunction with Chaucer’s 
‘«« Knight’s Tale”; the second, ‘‘ Hamlet,’ in conjunction 
with Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Pardoner’s Tale”; and the third, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” in conjunction with Chaucer’s ‘ Clerk’s 
Tale.” 

The widest possible generalization of these six work 
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would perhaps be, using familiar terms: (1) The plots of 
the ‘*‘ Midsummer Night ’sDream” and its corresponding 
‘* Knight’s Tale” are both embodiments of a conception 
which may be stated as ‘‘ The course of true Love never 
did run smooth ”; 

(2) The plots of ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘ The Pardoner's 
Tale” are both embodiments of a conception which may 
be stated as*‘ The course of true Hate never did run 
smooth ”; 

(3) The plots of ‘‘The Tempest” and ‘ The Clerk’s 
Tale” are both embodiments of a conception in which 
the meaning of the term “ love” has undergone a prodig- 
ious rectification and enlargement since the Dream 
Period, and which may be stated as: ‘‘ In the course of 
true Love all things run smooth.” A slightly sketched 
anatomy of the special forms assumed in each of these 
works by these general conceptions will now be helpful. 

1, In the case of the ‘‘ Knight’s Tale” and the ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” we have a connection which is 
not only logical, that is, due to a common underlying 
basis of idea, but which is also historic, that is, due to 
an actual use by Shakespeare of characters, thoughts 
and situations which he found in Chaucer's ‘‘ Knight’s 
Tale.” I think there can be no doubtthat the extent of 
this connection has not hitherto been appreciated. The 
reason for this failure to apprehend the true relations of 
these works unquestionably lies in the circumstance that 
the ‘“* Midsummer Night’s Dream” is an eddy of ideas 
which, as they whirl, seem confused enough; but this 
eddy is produced by the meeting of two currents of 
thought which, once seen, can be traced along quite 
unmistakable courses. One, as presently shown, pro- 
ceeds from Chaucer’s *‘ Knight Tale,” which—as I think 
can be clearly shown—Shakespeare must have read very 
shortly before he wrote his ‘‘ Dream.” This current in- 
cludes Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, Philostrate (charac- 
ters all taken bodily from the “‘Knight’sTale”) the fairies, 
in fact, all except the action which proceeds from Bot- 
tom and his fellow clowns, culminating in the play- 
within-the-play, or antimasque of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
That current comes, I think, from the Greene-Harvey- 
Nash quarrel, and can be distinctly traced, along a num- 
ber of catch-words and clew-ideas which becomes so 
large as to make belief the direction of much the least 
resistance—to Greene’s ‘‘ Menaphon,” Harvey's ‘‘Four 
Letters,” Nashb’s ** Pierce’s Supererogation” and Greene’s 
** Groatsworth of Wit,” a body of literature which must 
have possessed extraordinary interest for young Shakes- 
peare just at the time he must have been about to write 
his ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” and with which he 
was unquestionably saturated. The whole matter of 
Bottom and that ilk and of Pyramwus and Thisbe seems, 
in fact, to be gentle satire upon Greene and his crew, in 
payment of Greene's fling of ‘* The tiger’s heart wrapped 
in a player's bide,” at Shakespeare. 

But this cannot be further treated at present; and, 
remembering this peculiar historic connection between 
the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and Chaucer's 
‘*Knight’s Tale,” which is superadded to the merely 
logical connection binding ‘‘ Hamlet” with the ‘ Par- 
doner’s Tale,” or ‘‘ The Tempest” with ‘“‘The Clerk's 
Tale.” let us outline the largest processes of this 
couplet. 

In the ‘** Knight’s Tale”: (a) In contact with Theseus 
and Hyppolyta come (b) two young men (Palamon and 
Arcite) who (¢c) love one young woman (Atmilia): (d) 
they quarrel and (e) fight about her (f) in a wood (qg) to 
which all the characters are brought; (h) by Theseus’s 
gracious arrangement (i) a pageant of tourney is made 
wherein Palamon and Arcite, each with a hundred com- 
panions, wage battle for the lady; (k) meantime the 
supernatural Powers become involved—Mars, Venus, 
Diana and Saturn; by whose machinations (/) Arcite 
conquérs, but (m) in prancing to his bride is killed by 
his horse, through a god's jealous working, and (n) 
finally, after years and great tribulation, Palamon, tho 
beaten, takes all and wins Aimilia to wife. 

Caprice and criss-cross; this runs through all the 
‘Knight's Tale” of Chaucer. In the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” this same caprice and criss-cross are 
simply carried to the fantastic point; and note that 
along all the points (which are lettered for this purpose) 
from (a) to (h) the circumstances are identical, letter for 
letter, with those just given in the summary of the 
‘‘Knight’s Tale.” (a) In contact with Theseus and 
Hippolyta come (b) two young men (Demetrius and 
Lysander).who (c) love one young woman (Hermia); (d) 
they quarrel, and (e) at another stage of the play attempt 
to fight, not about this, but another, her, (f) in a wood 
(g) to which all the characters are brought; (h) by The- 
seus’s gracious permission (i) a play, setting forth also 
how that the course of Pyramus and Thisbe’s true love 
was not smooth, is brought before him by a company of 
Athenian clowns; (k) meantime, the supernatural Pow- 
ers, or powers cf Nature (Oberon, Titania, Puck, instead 
of Mars and Venus and Diana and Saturn) bave been 
at work, whereby Demetrius and Lysander have been 
wrought to forget Hermia and as madly love Helena, 
while Queen Titania by the same practice dotes upon a 

monster, being a man with an ass’s head; (/) but the 
same caprice which did these things, undoes them, and 
(mj every Jack is restored to his Gill, until (n) we have 
Theseus and Hippolyta, Lysander and Hermia, Deme- 


” 


trius and Helena, in bliss, Bottom and his fellows snor- 
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ing, with visions of sixpence a day, while the recon- 
ciled Oberon and Titania, with their elf train, hover 
about the three bridal couches and distribute blessings 
until daybreak. 

II. ‘*The Pardoner’s Tale” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” Between 
the following plots no historic connection exists, and 
there is, therefore no occasion to specify the steps 
minutely, as in the last instance. 

In ‘** The Pardoner’s Tale,” three riotous fellows of 
Flanders, seated at drink in a tavern, hear the clink ofa 
bell go by, and know tbat a corpse is passing; inflamed 
with anger against death, of whom they hear also great 
complaint, they resolve to slay him; rushing forth they 
compel an old man to tell them Death’s whereabouts, 
who informs them that Death has but now been lying 
under acertain oak in yonder grove; hastening to that 
tree they find under it seven bushels of new gold florins; 
fearing accusation of theft, they resolve to wait by the 
treasure until night, in order to haul it home unseen; 
and, being hungry and thirsty, send their youngest com- 
rade totown for meat and wine; he, buying the same 
in turn buys also certain poison and drops it in the 
bottle, that bis comrades may be slain and he take the 
whole treasure; in his absence, however, the two com- 
rades plot to slay him on his return and they to take 
that treasure; all of which plots are indeed carried out, 
but in contrary order; for, on his arrival with the 
victual the two instantly slay bim; and being warm with 
that work drink hard of the poisoned bottle; whereby 
presently all tbree lie dead under the oak, and the old 
man is justified of his saying, that they would find 
death at that place. 

In ‘‘ Hamlet,” Claudius in secret murders his broth- 
er, the King of Denmark. then seats him upon his 
brother's throne and marries his  brother’s wife; 
whereof young Hamlet, son to the murdered 
king, is informed by his father’s ghost, and, setting 
atout to perform the ghost’s command of revenge, 
feigns to become, or becomes insane; to make sure of 
the ghost’s truth,he causes a play to be played before the 
king, whereon the scene of the secret murder is cun- 
ningly re-enacted; the king’s terror confirms the ghost’s 
word; Hamlet murders Polonius by m'stake for the 
king; Ophelia, Polonius’s daughter and Hamlet's dear 
Love is crazed, and drowned; Laertes, Polonius’s son, 
seeks revenge; meantime the king ships Hamlet to Eng- 
land with command to that king to slay him; but Ham- 
let in secret changes the commission and sends on his 
“*keeper3, Rosencrantz and Guiidenstern, bearing their 
own death-warrant, while Hamlet returns; by plot 
between the king and Laertes, Hamlet fences with 
Laertes, this latter having arranged a buttonless and 
poisoned foil beforehand; ‘therewith he wounds Hamlet, 
but Hamlet in struggle exchanges foils and with the 
same poisoned weapon wounds Laertes; meantime the 
queen, carousing to Hamlet’s p'ay, drinks unawares 
from a flagon the king had poisoned for Hamlet to 
drink from, which being discovered, Hamle;s stabs the 
king with the poisoned foil; and presently Laertes, the 
king, the queen, and Hamlet, lie dead together. 

IIf, The ‘Clerk's Tale” and “The Tempest.” In 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Clerk’s Tale,” the young Marquis Walter, 
being entreated by his loving people to marry, chooses 
out of all his land the beggar maid Griselda, who tends 
her aged father alone in a hovel. She reigns with her 
husband thence in marvelous grace and faithfulness, 
winning all the world to her for wisdom and gentleness; 
but a madness of assaying her love to the utmost seizes 
her husband, and he pours upon her injuries frightful to 
name, sending for her one little child by a grim soldier, 
and carrying it forth to pretended death under accusa- 
tion that the people will not have an heir of a low-born 
mother; which she forgives even in lingering over the 
child, saying that her lord must be wise; and, after yet 
more dreadful wounds, all forgiven heartily, the mar- 
quis, still unsatistied, puts her away from him, and com- 
mands her back to her old father Janicola, who receives 
her in sorrow; but presently the marquis bids that she 
return and get ready his home for his new bride; which 
she does, sweeps and makes with her own hands, and re- 
ceives and tends the supposed new bride in all gentle- 
ness; whereupon the conquered marquis reveals all, 
places in her arms the pretended bride, who is her own 
daughter taken from her many years before, and re- 
stores her sons also; and a great feast crowns the now- 
perfect worship of Marquis Walter and the always-per- 
fect Forgiveness of his Griselda. 

In ‘‘ The Tempest.” Antonio, having artfully usurped 
the dukedom of his full-trusting brother Prospero, 
causes the la'ter with his infant daughter Miranda tobe 
set upon the ocean in an open boat for the winds to dis- 
pose of; Prospero reaches a desert island, and by long 
study becomes lord of life and Nature; years afterward 
his brother Antonio. together with Alonso, King of Na- 
ples, and Ferdinand, son thereof, with many others, 
sails by that region from Tunis; Prospero, with help of 
his fairy servant Ariel, calls up a tempest, wrecks the 
ship, brings all parties ashore in groups arranged for his 
purposes, guides Ferdinand to Miranda, who straight- 
way love each other, involves the others in adventure 
and deadly conspiracy about the island, and finally 
brings all to his cave, where he forgives his unnatural 
brother,re-assures his dukedom, brings several criminals 
to repentance and better life, and arranges to set sail, 








over smooth seas, with a new-hearted following, to 
Raly. ' 


THE INERRANCY OF THE 
GRAPH. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. 





ORIGINAL AUTO- 





THE sq@lution ef any problem is greatly simplified 
when side issues are lopped off and the main question is 
exposed to clear view. In the current discussion as to 
the quality and extensiveness of biblical inspiration 
there has been no end of beating about the bush; but 
now the real question appears, like a rabbit out of cover, 
and we common folk may see what the Jearned contre- 
versialists are chasing. The question has narrowed 
itself down to this: Was the original manuscript abso- 
lutely correct or not? That, as it seems, is the gist of 


. the whole matter. 


Observe, first; no claim is anywhere made as to the 
precise accuracy of any other than this original parch- 
ment. It is admitted on all hands that there are errors 
in our current copies of Scripture. How many or im- 
portant is another question; tho the most radical of 
biblioc'asts does not allege that any fundamental truth 
is affected by them. Contrariwise, it seems apparent 
that no book could have passed through so many bands 
in process of transcription with so little willful or heed- 
less alteration except by a special providence. But in 
any case, however few and unimportant the mistakes, 
here they are. The question is, were they in the orig- 
inal? 

Second. It is foolish to attempt to belittle the impor- 
tance gf the question as thus stated. It may seem prima 
facie a matter of slight importance whether a manu- 
script which in its proper self no longer exists was pre- 
cisely accurate or not. Indeed at this moment there is 
a vigorous pooh-poohing of that claim; but it comes, 
noticeably, from a quarter where certain fundamentals 
of doctrine are used to be laughed at. It is indeed a 
great good fSitune for us lookers-on in Vienna that the 
point of the controversy is brought so distinctly before 
thecommon eye. And, however the magi may regard 
it, the people are grasping the fact that the question 
touching the inerrancy of the original document is of so 
vital importance that it marks the divisional line 
between loyalty and disloyalty to the truth of God. 

Third, The oft-repeated jeer that to believe in the 
absolute correctness of a parchment which no living 
man has ever seen ‘*is pure assumption,” would be re- 
ceived with a better grace but for three considerations: 
(1) Those who speak on this wise make no scruple of 
*‘assuming” the contrary and without a shadow of 
procf ; (2) among those whose learning and logic they 
deride are, to speak within bounds, a considerable num- 
ber of reasonably wise men ; (3) those who assert the 
inerrancy of the original Scriptures do so upon the 
authority of God himself. To deny that the Scriptures 
make any such claim is of a piece with the denial that 
they teach the immortality of the soul, the atonement, 
the resurrection of the dead, or the entire sanctification 
of the believer at the moment of his translation to 
glory. No amount of exegetical turning and twisting 
can explain away the frequent assertion and constant 
undertone of assertion which we find in the Scriptures 
as to their own absolute truth. ‘‘ Assumption,” for- 
sooth! There is no more of assumption here than in the 
receiving of any other doctrine which rests on divine 
testimony. The very word for inspiration is ‘‘ God’s 
breath.” God never breathes a lie. 

Fourth. It is quite sufficient for all practical purposes 
to know that the origiral copy of the Scriptures was 
thus flawless. The veracity of God is cleared in this 
manner, and the Scriptures are vindicated from the 
scandal that they merely ‘‘contain” his word. A re- 
cent writer, who deprecates the discussion as not worth 
while, suggests that it is a matter of little consequence 
whether a pair of pantaloons were originally perfect or 
not so long as they are badly rent just now. But the 
tailor who made them would probably prefer to have it 
understood that pantaloons did not leave his shop that 
way. If the Most High must train among knights of 
the shears, let him at least be regarded as the best of 
that guild, the One who drops no stitches and sends out 
no imperfect work. The Scriptures as we have them 
may be, in any view of the case, a tolerable ‘‘rule of 
faith and practice”; but even that slight honor is preca- 
rious if the precise trustworthiness of their Author is to 
be placed ona level with that of Buddha and Confucius. 

Fifth. The written Word and the incarnate W ord 
stand or fall together. The form of argument which 
leads to a denial of the inerrancy of the original Scrip- 
tures, because we have no inerrant copy of them, would 
deny the perfection of Jesus Christ, on the ground that 
we have never (not even in the Scriptures, unless they 
are inerrant), seen his character perfectly reproduced or 
illustrated before us. We understand at sight that Christ 
could not be the incarnate Word unless he were without 
sin, without the least particle of it. By the same token 
the Scriptures would not be God’s written Word unless 
they were quite free from error. The written and the 
incarnate Word go together, each being in complement 
of the other, and both together constituting the Word 
of God. 

Sixth. If the original Scriptures were not inerrant, 
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but mingled truth and error, then the following influ- 
ences must be a!lowed: (1) They are not “ God-breath- 
ed”; (2) nor “all profitable” (II Tim. iii, 16); (3) they 
cannot frankly ve spoken of as the best of books; for a 
hundred other volumes could be named which are more 
trustwortby, because they are true in every particular 
while this is not; (4) the Bible is placed upon substan- 
tially the same level as the other sacred books of 
the world, such as the Zend-Avesta or the Analects of 
Confucius; (5) the Bible is worthless as “ an infallible 
rule of faith and practice.” It may remain and be great- 
ly admired as a landmark of literature, or as one of a 
number of religious books; but as an absolutely reliable 
guide to truth and righteousness, speaking with an orac- 
ular voice and leading none astray, its glory hath de- 
parted. This is the logical outcome of the cryptogram 
method of criticism, a metbod which is laughed at when 
applied by Ignatius Donnelly to the works of Shakes- 
peare but, in some quarters, highly commended in its 
application to the Word of God. 
COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHUROB, NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNDUE ANXIETY ABOUT INSPIRATION. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN 
SEMINARY. 


A DOCTRINE may be true and not be of the first im- 
portance. Mistake as to the relative rank ef doctrines 
is only less mischievous than mistake as to their truth. 
It is responsible for the ancient bitterness of sectarian 
disputes, and is making needless trouble to-day between 
men of evangelical spirit and, in general, of orthodox 
views. To believe that a denial of plenary inspiration 
is virtually a denial of the Bible’s authority all but forces 
one to regard a questioner with horror, and makes it 
easy to retort with irritation or even contempt. If it be 
possible for one who believes in plenary inspiration to 
show that this belief has nothing like the importance 
claimed for it, the debate may go on with less wear and 
tear of anxiety, not to say in a better temper. 

The question is, What importance has the doctrine of 
inspiration for those who believe all that the Bible as- 
serts in its own behalf? It is not a question about 
revelation. . All these people agree that the Bible claims 
to be a record of revelations. It is not a question about 
the insight of spiritual men into spiritual things. We 
agree that the Bible claims the gift of illumination in 
behalf of the spiritually-minded, and accords it in pro- 
portion to their attainments in piety and obedience. 
The issue is solely with regard to inspiration, in the 
sense of special guidance from the Holy Spirit in giving 
God’s message by mouth or pen. How exaggerated is 
the importance which either side, e*pecially the con- 
servative side, attaches to this doctrine may be gathered 
from one or two factz. 

While the Old Testament over and again claims in- 
spiration, as distinguished from revelation, it is express- 
ly claimed by but one New Testament writer, and by 
him but once. Not one of the evangelists tells us that 
he is inspired; not one writer of an epistle, except Paul, 
and Paul only in I Cor. ii, 18: ‘‘ Which things also we 
speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Spirit teacheth.” There is no lack of indirect 
testimony to inspiration of tte New Testament. The 
how as well as the what to speak, which should be given 
to Apostles in the hour when they stood before magis- 
trates, was not likely to be withheld, so far as it was 
needed, while they were engaged in their great office of 
authoritatively telling the Good News. The inspiration 
which Christians at that day attributed to the ancient 
Scriptures, and to which the New Testament was re- 
peatedly a witness, would naturally be ascribed to all 
who could gain acceptance as prophets of the New Dis- 
pensation. In fact, it is not easy to see how the Holy 
Spirit could give knowledge and understanding of the 
new truth without at the same time aiding in its publi- 
cation. But all this evidence, sufficient as it seems to 
establish the inspiration of the later Scriptures to the 
minds of those who attribute it to the earlier, is but in- 
direct and inferential. And this fact, especially in pres- 
ence of the claims which the same writers make to reve- 
lation, but accentuates their silence (so to speak), upon 
the issue before us. What conclusion can we fairly 
draw except that they did not regard inspiration as at 
all comparable in importance to revelation? That is, 
the purpose of revelation was not in their view frus- 
trated unless they could convince the reader that they 
were inspired, as well as endued with knowledge and in- 
sight? In view of the fact that but a single text in the 
New Testament puts forth any unambiguous claim to 
inspiration, it is bard to show how the New Testament 
makes good the portentuus claim that the authority of 
the Book stands or falls with its p'enary inspiration. 

That the case may safely be left as it stands,one might 
regard as plain enough when he considers what the 
situation would be if neither direct nor indirect testi- 
mony could be found for inspiration. Let it te borne in 
mind that those whom this article bas in view are at 
one in recognizing the Bible’s claim 1o be a record of 
revelations. And I would like once more to say that I 
am myself as well assured as they that inspiration too 
can be attributed to the whole Bible, or more strictly to 
its writers, But what if we had no sufficient grounds 
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for believing that the men to whom God imparted ade- 
quate knowledge of the truth, were also held by the 
Spirit to the correct statement of what they had to say? 
So far as I can see we would be in the situation of a jury 
that listens to the testimony of witnesses about whose 
knowledge of the facts there is no question, who are 
honestly bent on telling the whole truth, and are as in- 
telligent as the writers of the New Testiment obviously 
are. These model witnesses could hardly be expected 
to agree in all particulars; but such witnesses would be 
at onein regard toessentials. Well then, the jury could 
not know what to believe about the details as to which 
the testimony is at variunce, unless a seeming variance 
were resolved beyond reasonable doubt into a real ac- 
cord; but the jury would know just what to believe as 
to the main particulars on which the testimony was 
unanimous. Are we worse off than such a jury 
if the New Testament be not inspired? In- 
spired or not, does it not contain a recognized 
mass of particulars as to which no seitled harmony has 
been reached? Do we know which of the four evangel- 
ists gives us the exact inscription upon the cross, or, in- 
deed, whether either gives it with literal exactitude? 
But have we any question about the purport of that in- 
scription? Or is any point of history or of doctrine 
which can be regarded as at all vital left uncertain by 
discrepant records? Would the discrepancy, such as it 
is, be increased if the writers were uninspired? Is it 
lessened by believing in their inspiration? I might even 
demand whether half the questions which the human 
element in Scripture raises against the divine element 
would not disappear the moment we admit that Christ's 
witnesses then were in one particular like his witnesses 
now; they had sufficient knowledge of the truth; they 
were bent on making the truth known; but they were 
not inspired, and hence we are not bound either to prove 
them infallible, or to show how the Holy Spirit could 
admit errors into their report. There is certainly temp- 
tation enough to renounce the inspiration of the New 
Testament; but like many another inviting shift of the 
theologian, this one would get us into greater difficulties 
than it could relieve. 

This article has taken for granted that the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament are ac- 
cepted by the reader. He is, therefore, debarred from 
protesting that if the Book is not inspired he cannot be 
assured that it tells the truth. I have but sought to 
relieve the painful tension of solicitude with which the 
conservative follow the argument against inspiration. 
The threshing floor resounds with the din of industrious 
toil at our modern problems, Maybe some grain or two 
of truth may be beaten out, for the reward of the tired 
and troubled, from the bundle of straw which I throw 
down before the flails of the threshers. 

CHESTER, PENN. 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL.” 


BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 








THE great American novel has passed into well-nigh 
national acceptance along with other great American 
things, such as the great American sewing-machine, the 
great American public school, the great American sleep- 
ing-car, and in general the great American civilization. 
Only, the great American novel has not appeared. But 
what of that? Does it not exist in the national expecta- 
tion, and is that not just as good? What matters it then 
that for many years now the great American novel has 
been looked for and that there are still no signs of it ap- 
pearing? What matters it that season ufter season some 
American publisher has announced that at last he was 
going to bring out the great American novel, and that 
when thus brought out and put upon the general mar- 
ket, nothing more has been heard of it? Have the pub- 
lishers grown less confident? Has the keenness of pub- 
lic expectation been dulled? Not at all. The oftener 
the great American novel is announced and does not ap- 
per, the more the belief in its appearance seems to spread 
and be strengthened, in much the same way as the older 
certain people get the less likely they think it that they 
will ever die. 

It is this Isaiah-like forecast of miind in regard to a 
coming masterpiece of national art that we should like 
to take up for a moment’s study. On what is it founded? 
What facts in the history of our literature give it justifi- 
cation? In the literary tendencies of the time, in the 
constitution of American society, what evidences exist 
that make it probable, even possible? 

In the first place, this popular prophecy regarding the 
great American novel, of course implies that all Ameri- 
can novels of the past and present are to be rejected as 
lacking the hoped-for greatness. In the second place, it 
would perhaps be granted that this book of promise 
need not be written by an American. Experience ad- 
monishes us that thus far the two greatest works on 
American institutions have been written—the one by a 
Frenchman, the other by: . *nglishman. So, the great 
American novel might be wruten by a foreigner—a Rus- 
sian ora Spaniard. In the third place, it may be taken 
for granted that the great American novel, as thus un- 
derstood, must have for its material the subject of 
American life. Thus, Mr, Crawford's Oriental and Eu- 
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civilization lie outside the category even of approxima- 
tions. Thus, such 4 work as ‘‘ The Tragic Muse,” could 
never be the great American novel. And, finally, it 
may be assumed that, however great should be any 
American novel of mere Virginian life, or Massachu- 
eetts life, or Tennessee life, still it would aot be the great 
American novel; for it would not reflect American life 
as such, but only such small, peculiar part of American 
life as is to be found in Virginia, or Massachusetts, or 
Tennessee. In other words, the great American novel 
ean never be a novel of mere State life, can never be a 
novel wholly of provincial life, or of sectional life. It 
must be a novel of national life—that is, it must be 
based entirely or partly upon natioral ideas. 

But consider first the impossibility of an American 
novel which should be based entirely upon national 
ideas. What national ideas have we? We have no 
national climate, no national speech, no national re'ig- 
ion, no national art, no national dress, no national 
types of character. Really what have we that is 
national? Well, at least we have a national govern- 
ment. Suppose, then, that some American novelist 
should deliberately set about a work, based upon the 
ideas furnished him by the National Government, 
what would he have to draw upon? He would have, 
say, the proceedings of the National Congress; and 
these at the present time are concerned with such ideas 
as those of the tariff, civil service reform, reciproc- 
ity, the fisheries, the sectional problem, the race prob- 
lem, and the like. But fancy an American novelist 
undertaking to construct a national work of the imag- 
fhation on the idea of reciprocity, the fisheries, the 
force bill, or the tariff! It is plain that at least some 
of the ideas which deeply concern us as a nation in 
times of peace offer no practicable, no workable ma- 
teria]. Suppose, however, that this novelist should select 
as a national idea of practicable material the race- 
problem in the United States. Would not the scene of 
such a novel have to be placed in some definite locality, 
most fittingly in some definite locality of the South? 
Would not the characters in such a novel have lccal 
habitation? Would not the actions and events of the 
story take color from local environment? In short, 
would not the national idea become provincialized, or 
sectionalized, or localized, and would not the resulting 
work cease to be national in everything but the bare 
idea itself? Thus, would a novel based upon the race- 
problem in the South, but located in Georgia, be true 
even for Kentucky? If located in Tennessee, would it 
be true for Virginia? 

Here, then, we seem to come upon the first fact in 
regard to the possible writing of the great American 
novel. Let that novel be based upon an idea however 
national, still the resulting work would cease to be 
national in so far as the coloring, characters and action 
of the piece should become necessarily local. 

Briefly consider the past of American fiction in the 
light of this statement. 

During the closing years of the last century and the 
opening years of this there were two leading ideas of 
national scope; the one was the idea of the American 
Revolution, the other the relation of the white race to 
the red race in the American Republic. But in the work 
of the early novelists these ideas always lost national 
scope on account of the local treatment. The great 
national idea in the Union down to the Civil War was 
the idea of slavery; but even Mrs. Stowe, who produced 
the one novel of commanding importance on the sub- 
ject, ceased to be national when she entered Kentucky, 
and again ceased to be national when she entered Loui- 
siana. All the literature of Puritanism is essentially 
local, inasmuch as the idea of Puritanism was never 
national; so that great as is ‘*The Scarlet Letter” it is 
not the great American novel. Mrs. Jackson’s ‘** Ramo- 
na” rested on a truly national idea—the idea of the 
relation of the United States Government to the Indian. 
But this work ceased to be national in becoming Cali- 
fornian. For the last twenty-five years the chief na- 
tional idea underlying American fiction in the South 
has been the idea of the Civil War, with the relation of 
the white race in the South to the black race in the 
South, and of the white race in the South to the white 
race in the North. But the whole body of this fiction, 
while resting on the same national ideas, has never 
become national in its individual parts—never national 
in character, color or movement, each part being true 
only for this State or that State, this little neighborhood 
or that little neighborhood, this family or that family. 

It would seem safe to conclude that the very constitu- 
tion of American society, the very vastness and diversi- 
ty of American life, has always forbidden, will always 
forbid, the writing of an American novel that shall be 
national in all its elements. There is one and only one 
conceivable case in which such a work might be created. 
If this nation should go to war with a foreign power, so 
that there would be nothing before the imagination of 
the writer but the national cause: national safety, nation- 
al victory, national glory, national movements of mind, 
national statesmanship, national seamanship, national 
soldiery, national actions and events, national sorrow, 
national shame—in a word, if American life were thus 
forced out of local relations and merged and massed into 
national relations under such circumstances and from 
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American novel. Still it must be remembered that no 
work of this kind came out of the American Revolu- 
tion, none came out of the American Civil War, end 
that at each of these crises the material existed for such 
a work, 

Hitherto, as a purely theoretic consideration, we have 
spoken of the great American novel as one which should 
be based wholly upon national ideas; and we have seen 
that the American novel of the past, even if based upon 
a national idea, has necessarily become local in its de- 
tails, 

We now come upon a typical novel of a different sort; 
for the idea on which it is based, that is, the action, the 
p ot, is locai, and the characters are presumably more 
or less national, To illustrate: in ‘‘ The Gilded Age” the 
idea on which the story rests is local; but Colonel Sel- 
lers is supposed to be a type of character broadly repre- 
sentative of certain traits. In ‘‘ Daisy Miller” there is 
nothing typical but the Millers themselves, who are given 
out as embodying in definite respects widely diffused 
characteristics. 

Now by means of the American novel of this kind—a 
novel based upon a local idea, but portraying types of 
character much more than local in their representative 
qualities—by the means of the novel of this kind there 
has passed out into the consciousness of the world what 
may be called the gallery of our national literary por- 
traits. 

Thus, the first type of character that was ever built up 
little by little in native literature and at last accepted 
both at home and abroad as a real product of our civili- 
zation was that of the Yankee; hard, shrewd, prying, 
practical, getting the best of a bargain, a maker of nut- 
megs, a braggart, quick at repartee, amusing, not quite 
respected, with wit but not culture, and on the whole 
disreputable, unlovable. This male type was presently 
followed by its companion, the Yankee woman; gaunt, 
peaked, hard-working, religious, often a traveler in 
fierce spectacles and with a faded green umbrella with 
an inquisitive end, ungentle, ungracious, unlovely, 
chaste as a skeleton, embellished with plain sandy hair 
and cold fingers. 

For a long time these two in seriousness, in humor, 
and in satire, were the first types that were forced into 
gneral recognition. By and by others followed. A 
second type of American woman made her appearance 
in Europe and was accepted as a genuine outgrowth of 
our institutions—the woman of the nouveaux riches class 
—traveling from one watering-place to another with a 
mirriageable daughter, overdressed, overjeweled, 
ignorant, ill-mannered, obsequious, confidential, loving 
a lord, eating with her knife. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
came over and discovered for us a fourth typical Amer- 
isan, who, however, had already been discovered in 
American fiction; the man of business, too early bald, 
too early toothless, a nervous wreck, sleepless, incapable 
of rest, or pleasure, or relaxation, often too late at- 
tempting to recruit health by European vacations, 
More lately still the Anglomaniac type, male and fe- 
male, has attained to the dignity of portraiture. 

In the meanwhile, from the sou hern part of the 
United States we may restrict ourselves to noting one 
single type—that of the Southern *‘ Colonel,” pompous, 
overbearing, hot-tempered, profane, ungrammatical, 
more lovable than respectable, with his tobacco and re- 
proachable linen, with his mint juleps and pistols, with 
his generosity and no common sense. For some forty 
years this type of Southern gentleman has been a model 
for writers both North and South. You find him as 
John’s father in ‘‘ Doctor Sevier”; in ‘‘ Where the Battle 
was Fougav’; in ‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” and 
so on almost endlessly. 

But now begins the trouble. Not one of these types, 
thus put forward as national, has ever been accepted by 
Americans generally as anything more than local or 
sectional. The Yankee, male and female, the woman of 
the nouveaux riches, the nerve wrecked American, and 
the Southern *‘ Colonel,” have all been accepted as true 
for classes and localities, but not as true for the nation. 
Of course, the Yankee has been repudiated by the whole 
South; the ‘‘ Colonel,” by the entire North. In a word, 
eitber our civilization is not yet old enough to produce 
a national typical .American, or it is of a character for- 
ever to forbid the genesis of any such type. Certainly 
we have not yet reached any conception, any agreement, 
as to who constitutes, or what would constitute, a na- 
tional type of character. Test this; in a company of in- 
telligent Americans raise the question. There will be 
no harmony of .opinion. Ask what historic American 
thus far has been a national type. Was Washington? 
By no means; for one thing he was too aristocratic. 
Was Lincoln? For one thing he was too democratic. 

But if there is yet no agreement as to what constitutes 
a national type of character, what is the use of talking 
about a novel that would portray sucha type? That is, 
how expect a great American novel which should be 
based even so far upon national ideas? 

Thus, whether we consider the one or the other meth- 
od in national fiction—first, the novel, based upon a na- 
tional idea, but containing local types of character; and 
secondly, the novel based upon a!ocal idea, but contain- 
ing national types of chazacter—we reach the same con; 
clusion: the result of each method is something neces- 
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Now there is one phase of our life which has deeply 
affected the development of national literature, and 
especially works against a literature that would be 
broadly representative. It is this: the existence among 
us of a National Government; and the co-existence un- 
der this National Government of many sovereign State 
governments. So that among us, as among no other 
people, national ideas do not come straight home to the 
imagination of the citizen. In Russia no barrier comes 
between the individual and the greatness of his coun- 
try. He faces it with naked contemplation of its 
splendor and its power. It is much the same in 
France, much the same in England. Nothing inter- 
venes between the English subject and the ideals which 
encircle the majesty of the throne. But in America 
there is a network of civil and political barriers between 
the imagination of the citizen and the idea of the Re- 
public. With many Americans the sentiment of coun- 
try isshattered into the notion of States. Perhaps it is 
through the idea of his State alone that the citizen 
serves his country, lovesit. The State, not the nation, 
is the source of immediate influence upon his thought, 
actions, ambition, life. It affects his character by its 
own special history, laws, prejudices and traditions. 

Thus, in America alone exists the spectacle of two 
citizens, whose estates touch each other, but lie on op- 
posite sides of the State line, becoming essentially dif- 
ferent types of men—not by any difference of climate or 
by any other physical condition—but by the influences 
of their separate commonwealths. 

See how American literature is actually working along 
the lines of State life. Mr. Cable is limited by Louisiana, 
Miss Murfree by Tennessee, Mr. Page by Virginia, Mr. 
Johnston by Georgia, Mr. Howe by Kansas; Mahor 
Kirkland is found inthe Western Reserve; Miss Wilkins, 
Miss Jewett, and Mrs. Ward, labor in definite localities 
of New England. The whole literary movement of the 
time is developing less under the guidance of national 
ideas, than with reference to social groups that have 
been formed and molded within States or localities. 
National fiction in America has, therefore, the nature 
of a mosaic; put all these fragmentary local literatures 
together, and you find a representation of national life. 

As bearing on this point, a few days ago, Walt Whit- 
man wrote that what the States need is ensemble, na- 
tiovality, patriotism. 

On the other hand, it is believed that an examination 
of fiction the world over will show that the principle 
determining its development is specialization, or differ- 
entiation—a narrowing of the field of research and a 
deepening of labor within this field. 

If, however, we leave national life out of the question 
and consider human life in America as the theme of the 
great American novel, there would, perhaps, be nothing 
to discourage prophecy touching the appearance of a 
real work of the imagination. But that it will appear 
soon who dares believe? The trouble with us in our civ- 
ilization, as in our view of individual life, is that we 
look for the great too soon. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 
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ONE might not unreasonably suppose that there could 
be only one method of exegesis; for exegesis is neither 
more nor less than getting at the meaning of a book, or 
any other written matter. Of course, the more impor- 
tant the book, the more necessary to keep steadily in 
mind this one aim and purpose of exegesis; and of all 
books the Bible is by far the most important. Nothing, 
one would think, could possibly be more absurd than to 
devise a number of schemes by which to compel the 
Bible to mean exactly what we should like it to mean, in 
spite of lexicon and grammar and of higher criticism. 
And yet it is notorious that everybody expects a Calvin- 
ist and an Armenian, a Roman Catholic and a Presbyte- 
rian, to give wholly different interpretations of Scripture, 
tho the Scripture they interpret is the very same for all 
of them. 

Perhaps the queerest example of artificial, forced, 
unnatural exegesis—which I venture to call Ecclesiasti- 
cal—is to be found by implication, in a very late number 
of The Guardian, London. A bishop was consecrated, 
not long ago, for Jerusalem or some Eastern district, 
with the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
There are already plenty of bishops in those parts; and 
the clergy over whom the English Bishop presides seem 
to have very little to do but to convert converts, that is 
to say, to make Anglican Protestants out of Orthodox 
Catholics. But even if the Anglican Bishop and his set 
were really to confine their efforts to merely saving 
souls, the awful question arises: Have they any right to 
try to save souls? Souls may be regarded asa kind of 
preserved game, and converting a Mohammedan on 
somebody’s private ecc'esiastical estate may be consid- 
ered a kind of poaching. Our Lord said to his Apostles: 
‘*Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and he rebuked those of his disciples 
who forbade a man to cast out devils, ‘‘ because he fol- 
lowed not with us.” But nothing is easier than, by the 
ecclesiastical method of exegesis, to explain these words 
away. It is a well recognized *‘ principle that English 
clergymen cannot legitimately labor for the conversion 
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of Jews and Mohammedans, in Syria and Palestine, 
without due mission and jurisdiction, and that such 
mission and jurisdiction can only be derived from the 
‘orthodox’ territerial episcopate.” This extraordinary 
statement forms part of a protest or address presented, 
not many days ago, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and sigoed by eighty-nine Anglican clergymen, headed 
by that pious old athlete, Archdeacon Denison. 

To avoid interfering with the Christian work of other 
people is a wise rule, which has the apostolic authority 
of St. Paul. Even in a country town in England or 
New England, to have half a dozen different kinds of 
Christian churches competing for customers is a by no 
means edifying spectacle. It may be unavoidable, but 
it is a shocking waste of energy; and the resultant of 
these contrary and even directly opposite forces is made 
very insignificant. Nevertheless, in England and Amer- 
ica we are used to that sort of thing. Mere salvation is, 
so to speak, ‘‘dirt cheap,” and we like to get saved 
‘* with a difference.” It is part of our inalienable liberty 
of conscience to travel to Heaven by our own favorite 
line. We choose between Catholic and Protestant com- 
panies; and who would care to be a Baptist if he had no 
option between Open-communion or Close-communion 
or Seventh Day Baptists? We are to this ‘‘ manner 
born,” and seem to likeit, We live, after all, in a Chris- 
tian country, and these “‘ variations” of religion are but 
the ripples on the surface of untroubled depths, But it 
really would seem a little too ridiculous to anybody but 
Archdeacon Denison and his eighty-eigit companions 
in impracticable fanaticism to let a hungry cannibal 
kill and eat his mother because we were not sure that 
we had received or ‘derived mission and jurisdiction 
from the*proper orthodox territorial episcopate” to en- 
able us ‘* legitimately to labor for his salvation.” 

Everybody who has read the Life of Archbishop Tait 
will remember how this question of mission and juris- 
diction presented i'self in the case of the Coristianiza- 
tion of Madagascar, only then the boot that pinched 
was on the other foot. ‘‘The orthodox territorial epis- 
copate” that ought to have Christianized Madagascar, 
but did nothing of the kind, was perhaps Mauritius or 
Canterbury. The Apostles of Madagascar, as a matter 
of actual fact, were Congregational ministers, the agents 
of the London Missionary Society. This was so perfect- 
ly well understood that a sort of compact was made 
that the Church of England would not intrude in the 
capital of Madagascar, where converts were very numer- 
ous, well organized and under the pastoral care of the 
Congregational missionaries, and the Bishop of Mauritius 
was himself a party to the compact. Obviously it had 
no legal validity; it was an argreement among Christian 
gentlemen, dictated by a sense of justice, by an earnest 
desire for the peace and edification of recent converts 
from a very savage paganism, and by the fact that on 
all essential matters of doctrine, including the doctrine 
of the Sacraments, the members of the Church Mission- 
ary Society and the members of the London Missionary 
Society were in complete accord. Nor could anybody 
deny that the native Christians of Madagascar really 
were Christians, The filthy and cruel devils by which 
they hid been possessed had b2en cast out, and “ they 
were sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in their 
right mind.” If conversion means ‘* putting off all 
these—fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousnes:, filtby 
communication, anger, wrath, clamor,” and the like, 
converted these pagans of Madagascar really were. But 
there was a fatal flaw which had escaped the notice 
even of the ‘‘ proper orthodox territorial episcopate,’ 
the Bishop of Mauritius. These heretofore miserable idola. 
tors, now happy believers in Jesus Christ, had been con- 
verted by the wrong peop'e. What was to be done in so 
dietressing an emergency? Clearly, from the very nature 
of the case, there was only one conceivable remedy. The 
devils that had been cast out by people *‘ who followed 
not with us,” must be put in again. The peaceful con- 
gregation must be broken up. The scholars must be set 
against the teachers, and made to believe that they who 
brought them to Christ were ignorant and untrust- 
worthy, These blind and misleading guides had left 
out the very foundation of the Christian religion. They 
had brought these Madagascar heathen to believe that 
there is only one God, to accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, to acknowledge the neces- 
sity and the fact of the ‘“‘one perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world” offered by Christ, They had baptized these 
converts with water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. They had gathered them 
together and had administered to them bread and wine, 
solemnly set apart by reverent prayer and thanks ziving 
and Christ’s own words of institution, for the purpose of 
showing forth Christ’s death and bringing vividly to re- 
membrance the great love of their Master and only Savior 
who hai died for them. But all this was mere illusion 
or delusion; it had no spiritual validity; it was all the 
more dangerous because it was so remarkably clever a 
counterfeit of genuine Christianity. It lacked that mag- 
ical, mystical, miraculous authority which can only 
come in one way. The very foundation of the Christian 
religion, without which there can be neither ministers, 
sacraments, Gospel nor salvation, is ‘‘ mission and juris- 
diction which can be derived only from the orthodox 
territorial episcopate.” If, as in the case of Madagas- 
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car, the episcopate does nothing, then the heathen of 
Madagascar must be left to perish. If, as in the case of 
Rome, the episcopate leads the Church into degrading 
superstitions, offers for worship the pretended handker- 
chief of the mythical St. Veronica, and declares asa 
doctrine necessary to salvation its own infallibility, no- 
body ‘‘can legitimately labor” for the deliverance of 
» those for whom Christ died from these pestilent corrup- 
tions. Not even the souls of men, nor the truth of God, 
nor common honesty can be allowed to interfere with 
the supreme divine right of the ‘‘ orthodox territorial 
episcopate.” Tbat is what people like Archdeacon Den- 
ison have in their minds when they insist that a belief 
in “ the historic episcopate” shal] be one of the condi- 
tions of Christian unity. 
Of course it would be unjust to the extent of absurd- 
ity to insinuate that this is the accepted doctrine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, either in England or 
America. By many of the bishops it would be repudi- 
ated with loathing and contempt. They would urge 
that an *‘ acknowledged principle that English clergy- 
men,” or, for that matter, English servant-girls or boot- 
blacks, “‘ cannot legitimately labor for tne conversion” 
of any kind of sinners without somebody’s else permis- 
sion, would be a contradiction and subversion of the 
Gospel. ‘Lhe ministry was instituted, not that there may 
be as few people as possible trying to save the lost and 
teach the ignorant, but that there may-certainly and 
everywhere be some,. Even the most timid Christian 
can scarcely pretend to be afraid tbat the world is being 
saved too fast. Nor is it without significance that “ the 
principle” acknowledged by Archdeacon Denison is 
chiefly intended for exportation. Episcopal authority 
never prevented the most complete independence, both 
in word and deed, on the part of that vigorous and un- 
tlinching divine. 
But tho bis “‘ acknowledged principle” is neither true 
. nor practicable, it is really much to beregretted that 
the missionary work of the Church should be almost 
paralyzed by the fussiness and meddlesomeness of peo- 
ple who van never be satisfied until they have compelled 
everybody else to adopt exactly their own methods and 
accept neither more nor less than their own conclusions. 
“We attach far too much importance to very many of 
the opinions and practices which we really believe to 
be, and which actually are, true and edifying; and we 
are apt to attach the greater importance to them for the 
very reason which ought to make us suspect them, 
namely, that there are very few other people to whose 
judgment and conscience they are able to commend 
themselves. Itis difficult to perceive how excellent 
people who make a very serious metter of using the 
pronoun thou for you, and numbering instead of nam- 
ing the days of the week, can have .left themselves 
enough, eitoer of language or feeling, for dealing ade 
quately with idolatry or murder. ‘‘ This passage,” says 
Calvin, commenting on I Cor. i, 2, *‘ should be regarded 
with the most careful attention that we may not expect 
to find in this world a Church free from every wrinkle 
and spot. . . For this is a dangereus temptation to 
think there can be no Church at all when we cannot 
discover perfect purity; for whenever a man yields to 
that temptation it will certainly come to pass that, hav- 
ing felt bound to separate from all others, he will seem 
to himself to be the only saint in the world; or else, with 
a few hypocrites, he will found a little sect of his own.” 
This assuredly is, in Calvin’s writings, a locus diligenter 
observandus ; itis as true to bistory asto human na- 
ture. Christian unity, on the acknowledged principle 
of Archdeacon Denison and his eighty-eight compan- 
ions, is so impossible that it is not even worth while to 
pray against it. One Denison is charming, but a world 
full or a church full of Denisons would be worse than 
Bedlam. But leaving them entirely out of the question, 
there must surely be some way of bringing the essentials 
of truth and conduct into their true prominence, and 
leaving matters which, tho they may be of the law, are 
not * weighty,” to take care of themselves, 
BaLTrmore, Mp. 
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THE TAWNY THRUSH’S BROOD. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 











‘* He found the tawny thrush’s brood,” says Emerson, 
in enumerating the special gifts of the Nature-lover 
whose praise he celebrates. Whether the reference 
were to Thoreau or to another “‘ forest-seer,” it was cer- 
tainly to a fortunate and happy man, whom I have 
always envied till 1 learned to find the shy brood my- 
self, ‘ 

Ishall never forget the exciting aad blissful moment 
when I discovered my first tawny thrush nest. It was 
the crowning event of a long search. For more thana 
year after [I had fallen under the sway of his thrilling 
notes, the bird himself was unknown to me. I could 
neither discover the’ singer, nor find a person, however 
familiar with the song, who could tell me his name. In 
the second year of my search, I succeeded in identifying 
the musician as the tawny thrush or veery, and during 
the third summer I improved my acquaintance with 
him, interviewed his lovely spouse, and had one good 
look at the tawny baby. 

It was, however, not until the fourth year that I had 
looked for him, that I came really to know the bird, to 
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see his family, and last of all his nest. My summer 
abiding-place was very near a bit of woods where veeries 
were plentiful, and I saw them at all hours, and under 
nearly all conditions. 

My favorite seat was at the foot of a low-growing 
tree in the edge of the woods, where the branches hung 
over and almost hid me. From under my green screen 
I could look out into a field golden with buttercups, 
with scattering elms and maples, while behind me was 
the forest, the chosen haunt of this bird. Here, unseen 
I listened to his song, : 

“ O matchless melody! O perfect art! 
O lovely, lofty voice unfaltering!” 
till my soul was filled with rapture, and a longing to 
know him in his home relations took such possession of 
me that the world seemed to hold but one object of de- 
sire—a veery’s nest. 

Yet tho the woods were full of them, so wary and so 
wise were the little builders that not a nest could I find. 
I studied the descriptions in the books; I examined the 
nests in a collection at hand. The books declared, and 
the specimens confirmed the statement, that the cradle 
of the tawny thrush would be found amid certain sur- 
roundings. Many such places existed in the woods, and 
I never passed one without seeking a nest; but always 
unsuccessfully till, as June days were rapidly passing, I 
came to have a feeling something akin to despair when 
I heard the veery notes. 

One day—it was Sunday afternoon—I was still griev- 
ing over the lost, or, rather, the unfound, nest, and my 
friend was sitting composedly on the veranda writing 
letters, when restlessness seized me, and I resolved to 
take a quiet walk. I sauntered slowly down the road, 
toward the woods, of course; all roads in that charming 
place led to the woods. 

I had nearly reached the ‘‘ Sunset Corner,” where I 
had a balf-formed intention of resting and then turning 
back, when my eyes fell upon—but hold! I will not de- 
scribe it, lest I enlighten one more collector, and aid in 
the robbery, perhaps the death, of one more bird- 
mother. Suffice it to say what I saw resembled, tho not 
perfectly, the surroundings of a veery’s nest as de- 
scribed in the books. 

Of course there could be no nest there, I thought, yet 
the ruling passion asserted itself at once. It would at 
least do no harm to look. I left the path, walked care- 
lessly up to the spot, and looked at it. It seemed empty 
of life; but as I gazed, there gradually took form a head, 
a pair of anxious eyes fixed upon mine, a beak pointed 
upward—and there was my nest! almost at my feet. 

Joy and surprise contended within me. I thought 
not of the mother’s anxiety; I stood and stared, abso- 
lutely paralyzed with delight. 

But not for long. I remembered my friend who had 
not found the tawny thrush’s nest, and with whom I 
must instantly share my happiness, and carefully mark- 
ing the locality, not to lose what I had so accidentally 
found, and might so easily lose, I moved quietly away 
till I reached the road. Then [ hurried to an opening in 
the trees from which the house could be seen. Here [ 
stopped; the letter writer looked up. I waved my green 
bough in triumph above my head, and with the other 
hand I beckoned. 

“A veery’s nest!” she thought at once. Away went 
paper and pen, and in amoment she joined me. To- 
gether we stood beside the beautiful sitting thrush, so 
brave, tho no doubt suffering from deadly terror. Then 
we slowly walked away, rejoicing. It was so near the 
house! so easy to watch! the bird not at all afraid! All 
the way home we congratulated ourselves. 

The next morning our first thought was of the veery’s 
nest, and on starting out for the day we turned in that 
direction. Alas! the old story! ~The nest was over- 
turned and thrown out of place, the leaves were tram- 
pled, there had evidently been a struggle of some kind. 
No birds, no eggs, not a bit of broken shell—nothing 
was left, except one dark brown spotted feather from a 
large bird, whether hawk or owl I shall never know, 
for neglecting to take it at the moment, it was gone 
when I thought of it as a witness. 

Again the old longing for a nest assailed me; but I 
was not without hope, for I had my hint. I had found 
out what sort of places the veeries in this neighborhood 
liked. After that I never went into the woods, on 
whatever errand bent, but I kept my eyes open for the 
chosen situation. I examined dozens of promising 
spots, and I found nests that had been used, which 
proved that I was on the right track, and kept up my 
courage. 

It was several days before another tawny thrush 
cradle in use gladdened our eyes, and this was in a wild 
part of the woods where we seldom went. We were 
drawn there by ‘the song of a tiny warbler, whose nest 
my friend desired to find, since it was rare; and in pass- 
ing a thicket of maple saplings three feet high, she dis- 
covered a nest. She quickly parted the leaves and 
looked in; three young birds opened .their mouths for 
food. ‘* Veeries!’ she exclaimed, in surprise. *‘ What 
a strange place!” : 

This little home rested on a bare dead stick that had 
fallen and lodged in a living branch, and the dead leaves 
used by veer‘es in their building made it conspicuous, 
when the eyes happened to fall upon it; but it was so 
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fifty times and not see it. I describe this location, for 
it was very unusual. 

We looked at the birdlings; we walked on till we 
came to the place where we turned from the path to see 
the warbler’s little domicil. My friend passed along. 
I lingered a moment, for it was a lovely spot, attractive 
to birds as to bird-lovers, and high up in the air on the 
upturned roots of a fallen tree 

** An elder or two 
Foamed over with blossoms white as spray.” 

While I stood there admiring the brave little bush 
that kept on living and blooming, tho lifted into an un- 
natural position by the tree at whose feet it had grown, 
some mysterious drawing made me look closely at a 
spot beside the road which we had passed many times 
without special notice. There I found our third veery 
nest, the mother bird sitting. 

Hencrforth, every morning we went up the veery 
road, and before each little nursery we sat us down to 
watch and study. It was necessary to be very quiet, 
the birds in the saplings were so nervous; but keeping 
still in the woods in summer is not the easy performance 
it is elsewhere, tho great are the inducements. From 
one side comes the chirp of the winter wren, from the 
other, low, excited calls of veeries, and nothing but ab- 
solute quiet seems necessary to capture some of the 
charming secrets of their lives. Meanwhile a dancing 
and singing host collects around one’s head. I call up 
my philosophy; I resolve not to care tho I shall be de- 
voured, My philosophy stands the strain; I do not care; 
but my nerves basely fail me, and after a few moments, 
and a dozen stings here and there, I spring up involun- 
tarily to my feet, wildly flourish my wisp Of leaves, and 
of course put to instant flight the actors in the drama 
before me. 

The pair of veeries in the maple bushes were never 
reconciled to our visits. They called and cried in all 
the varied inflections of their sweet voices, and they 
moved uneasily about on the low branches with mouths 
full of food. But tho we were as motionless as circum- 
stances would permit, they never learned to trust us. 

One—the mother, doubtless—did sometimes pay a fly- 
ing visit to her three darlings under the leaves; but she 
undoubtedly felt that she took her life in her hands (so 
to speak), and it did not give her courage. She returned 
to her post and cried no less than before. We were not 
heartless ; we could not bear to torture the timid crea- 
tures, and therefore we never stayed very long. 

Every day we looked at the growing babies, who 
passed most of their time in sleep, as babies shouid; and 
at last came the time, sooner than expected, when we 
found the family had flitted. Nestlings cradled near 
the ground seem to be spared the long period in the nest 
endured by birdlings who must be able to fly before 
they can safely go. Young veeries and bobolinks, song- 
sparrows and warblers, who build low, apparently take 
leave of the nursery as soon they can stand up. There- 
after the parents must seek them on the ground; and if 
the student follows their chirps, he will often see the 
droll little dumpy fellows running about or crouched 
under bushes until their wing feathers shall grow and 
lift them to the bird’s world, above the dull earth, 

After the exit of the family in the maples, we kept 
closer watch of the remaining nest. Every day we 
passed it, and not always at the same hour, yet never 

but once did we find the mother away, and seven days 
after that morning, when not one youngster had broken 
the shell, the tamily was gone. 

The young birdsin the maples we had seen in the nest 
for five days after they were hatched, so we were forced 
to believe, that either the second nest had been robbed, 
or that the mother had watched for us, and flown to 
cover her babies after they were hatched, till we had 
paid our daily visit and passed on. This latter may be 
the correct conclusion, and if so, her conduct was en- 
tirely different from that of any veery I have seen. 

Whatever cause had emptied the thrush cradle we 
found no signs of disturbance about it, and we heard no 
lamentations. But we did hear from every impenetra- 
ble tangle in the woods, the baby-cries of young thrushes; 
and we ventured to hope that no hawk or owl or squir- 
rel, or other foe in feathers or in fur, had carried off the 
nestlings of that brave brown-eyed mamma. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SHOULD MISSIONARY SOCIETIES HAVE 
THEIR OWN MEDICAL EXAMINERS? 


BY ALFRED C, HAVEN, M.D. 








Tue world is to be evangelized, and Christians now 
realize this as a fact and not a remote possibility. God 
wishes all Christians to co-operate with him in this stu- 
pendous undertaking. It should be the desire of the 
Church to perf ct, as near as possible, every detaal of the 
great system of missionary work. Are we asa Church 
doing our utmost? Not to speak of money, of men, or 
of earnestness, I simply asks the question, May we 
not improve our method of appointing missionaries? 

The senior member of one of the largest wholesale 
grocery firms in our country told me recently that the 
methods of conducting his business jad entirely 
changed in the last ten years, and that those concerns 
who retained their business had to adapt their methods 
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Just as in the scientific world, the organism must 
conform to its changing environment or perish. What 
is true of one business is true of all, and what is true of 
the affairs of the world is true of the Lord’s affairs. 

It is not my intention to criticise the admirable meth- 
ods adopted by the various missionary boards, but 
merely to suggest how I believe, in one particular, they 
might be rendered more effective, how money might be 
saved, trouble and loss of time and actual reproach be 
spared. I refer to a more careful selection of mission- 
aries with reference to their physical qualifications. 
Missionary boards are very particular to examine the 
moral and educational qualifications of applicants, and 
they should be; but how often the physical health, which 
perhaps is soon to be put to a severe test, is ignored, or, 
as is usual, allowed to pass with a certificate of health 
from the family pbysician. Then those who are poorly 
prepared physically to endure the strain of an unhealthy 
climate and the new conditions and surroundings of a 
foreign land, return sometimes after a few months with 
shattered health, having accomplished little except to 
deplete the treasury, which was already at low ebb, be- 
cause of great demands. - 

Would any business house in the lafid permit such un- 
necessary waste? Does not our Government insist on 
the perfect health of its soldiers before enlistment? Why 
do insurance companies demand rigid examinations, if 
not to prevent great pecuniary loss? 

Should the missionary societies handle the Lord’s 
money with less carefulness? { think not. 

It was my privilege ten years ago to be surgeon on the 
Pacific Mail China line of steamers; and while there I 
had opportunity of seeing many missionaries, some of 
whom were poorly equipped, physically, for their work, 
Since then I have repeatedly seen men and women sent 
to foreign lands whose sojourns have been short and ex- 
pensive, and, so far as human eyes could see, of little 
value to the cause of missions. Now I do not pretend 
to say that all sickness could be prevented among mis- 
sionaries. They are mortal like the rest of men, but they 
are subject to greater strain than the majority of men 
at home; and, consequently, should be strong men 
physically, as well as morally and spiritually. The mis- 
sionary societies should no more accept a feeble, poorly 
developed recruit than the United States Army or any 
insurance company. If a defect exists, and we believe 
it does, the remedy is at hand, namely, systematic 
medical examination. Let each missionary society ap- 
point duly qualified medical examiners in the large 
cities of our land, and let proper blanks be prepared as 
in life insurance. Then let one supervising medical ex- 
aminer be selected who shall impartially pass upon the 
result of the subordinate examinations, accepting or re- 
jecting; in fact, adopt the system of life insurance ex- 
amination. 

The old system of allowing the family physician to 
give a certificate, permits many to pass who should not, 

Personal feelings triumph over professional wisdom in 
too many cases. The expense to the societies would be 
nothing. A small fee could be exacted from the appli- 
cant for subordinate and supérvising examiner, But the 
amount saved the missionary society by the rejection 
of one disqualified applicant would be many dollars, 
Shall we not have medical examiners in all our mission- 
ary societies and compel every applicant to pass their 
examination? 

Answers received to letters addressed to the secretaries 
of the different missionary societies, with reference to 
the requirements, in the way of medical examination, 
of each society, give the following results: 

The Presbyterian Church has no regular appointed 
medical examiners, relyins solely on the family physi- 
cian’s certificate. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions have a medical examiner, but that the family 
physician’s certificate, if the applicant lives ata dis- 
tance, is accepted. 

The Reformed Church of 
arrangement. 

The Baptist churches require a certificate from their 
examiner and family physician both, ** when it is possi- 
ble.” . ‘ 

The Seéretaty of the Methodist Church has examiners 
in New York, but for those who come from a distance 
they depéned on the local physician. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has a medical exam- 
iner, and réquires his decision in all cases. 

It does seem to me that the system is altogether too 
lax and that nothing short of the system of life insur 
ance companies should be allowed. 

Reputable physicians could easily be secured in all 
the large cities of our country, and the family physi- 
cian’s certificate, which in many cases is a farce, should 
not be acceptable, 

Lake ForgEsT, ILL. 


America has the same 


The following letters are from the correspondence 
received from the representatives of these missionary 
boards: 


FROM THE AMERICAN BOARD (CONGREGATIONAL). 


I send you copies of the health inquiries to be answered 
by candidates, and by medical examiners used by our 
(As our candidates are from all parts of the coun- 


Board. 





try we trust the candidate to select a capable medical 
examiner, unless the case is one requiring an expert or 
specialist and then we secure the ablest man for the pur- 


pose.) 
E. K. ALDEN, Secretary. 





FROM THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 


We do not have a specific medical examiner, as our ex- 
amivations are made in all parts of the country. 

We have two blanks, one to be filled by the candidate, 
and the other, confidential, by the physician; and we re- 
quire it to b: filed and signed by a competent physician in 
the specific locality. 

WILLIAM DULLES, JR., Treasurer. 


FROM THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, 


The practice of our society is to require a strict medical 
examination of candidates for the mission field, as to the 
soundness cf the vital organs, good physical condition, 
general freedom from nervous troubles and from bilious 
tendencies. We have two or three physicians in this neigh 
borhood to whom we specially refer when the candidates 
are in the neighborhood of New York. If they are very 
distant we accept the testimony of a competent physician 
at their places of residence. 

Very sincerely yours, 
$8. L. BALDWIN, Recording Secretary. 


FROM THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 
When it is possible we require a certificate from both our 
medical examiners here and the family physician also of 
candidates for our service. 


FROM THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH OF AMERICA (DUTCH). 

1. This Board has two regular examining physicians, one 
in this city and one at New Brunswick, N. J. An exami- 
nation by either of these is always considered satisfactory 
by the Board and sufficient. 

2. Asit is not always easy for candidates living at a dis- 
tance to have such an examination, while negotiations are 
pending, we have also a schedule of inquiries (of which I 
inclose a copy), to be filled in part by the applicant and in 
part by the family physician. This was prepared by our 
examining physician at New Brunswick. When all the re- 
plies are satisfactory to these inquiries, no further exami- 
nation is required. In case of any doubt, it is our custom to 
refer the case, either by the papers or in person, to oneof our 
physicians and bide by his decision. Our Boardsome time 
ago adopted a rule to send out noone who would not be 
accepted by a first-class life insurance company. 

HENRY N. Coss, Corresponding Secretary. 
FROM THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

We require all applicants for foreign missionary appoint- 
ment to be examined by a regularly appointed examiner 
of some well established Eastern life insurance company, 
as if for life insurance, and with especial reference to the 
climate in which they are to reside; besides which the med- 
ical director of one of the largest life insurance companies 
kindly acts as our counsel in all such matters, and where 


_ there is any doubt we are guided by his decision. 


JOSHUA KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 
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CASE OF THE REV. MR. MacQUEARY. 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D. 





THE case of the Rev. Mr. MacQueary has now reached 
a point at which Mr. MacQueary alone can decide 
whether it shall permanently rest, or whether he can 
conscientiously submit to the requirements of the court 
by which he has been tried, and so return to the exer. 
cise of his ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
The case has been most interesting in all its aspects, and 
its aspects are numerous. It has a theological side, of 
course; but it has also a moral side, which is of at least 
as great importance; and, besides these, it has a canoni- 
cal side, which chiefly concerns the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and a legal side, which is of profound interest 
to all religious bodies, and to all ministers of those 
bodies. The object of the present paper is to give a brief 
outline of the case. Of Mr. MacQueary himself it is not 
necessary to speak in any personal way, and certainly 
not in any unkind or disrespectful way. I shall assume 
that he and all others to whom I may refer have been 
equally and sincerely desirous to do what they have 
deemed to be right; and I shall discuss the case—not the 
men—as dispassionately as if it had occurred a century 
ago. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is a religious body 
having a fixed faith, which is expressed in the two 
Creeds commonly called the Apostles’ Creed and the Ni. 
cene Creed. For the present purpose it is not necessary¢o 
inquire whether it has any other authoritative standards 
of doctrine, such as the Thirty-Nine Articles, because in 
this subject no other standards, if any such there be, are 
at all involved. The whole case of Mr. MacQueary turns 
on the two Creeds, which no one denies to be authorita- 
tive doctrinal standards in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

In the Apostles’ Creed it is affirmed that our Lord 
Jesus Christ ‘‘ was conceived by the Holy Ghost [and] 
born of the Virgin Mary”; and that ‘‘on the third day 
{after his crucifixion] he rose again from the dead.” In 
the Nicene Creed it is affirmed that the same Lord Jesus 





Christ ‘‘ was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary,” and that on “‘ the third day he rose again ac- 
cording to the Scriptures.” These affirmations plainly 
represent the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church concerning the two points to which they refer. 

Every person who is admitted to the office of a pres- 
byter in the Protestant Episcopal Church is solemnly 
and publicly pledged to teach that doctrine. After all 
his private examinations, he is asked this question at 
the time of bis ordination: 


“ Will you give your faithful diligence always so to min- 

ister the Doctrine . . of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church hath received the same; so 
that you may teach the people committed to your Cure 
and Charge with all diligence to keep and observe the 
same?’’ 
To this question the candidate answers: *‘ I will do so, 
by the help of the Lord”; and it is on the faith of the 
promise thus solemnly given that he is then admitted to 
the rights and privileges of a presbyter in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Here, then, we have a doctrinal statement of the ut- 
most solemnity, to which the candidate professes his 
adhesion and promises conformity; we have a contract 
between him and the Church; and we have a moral obli- 
gation to keep the contract which is thus made. Con- 
cerning the gravity of the whole transaction no lan- 
guage can be too strong. It is a transaction in which 
there neither is nor ought to be any room for equivoca- 
tion, If the candidate cannot sincerely undertake to 
teach the doctrine of Christ ‘‘as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same,” he bas no right to undertake that ob- 
ligation; and if he finds at any subsequent time that he 
can no longer fulfill his promise, he ought to lay down 
the office which has been committed to him for that pur- 
pose and in consideration of that pledge. There is no 
other contract on earth in which these principles would 
not be admitted and applied. In one of the most mo- 
mentous contracts into which a man can enter, it wou'd, 
be preposterous to admit a lower morality than in any 
other. 

The Church is bound to require a faithful execution 
of the contract, so far as that is possible. To say the 
very least, she is bound to put an end to her contract 
with any minister who acts in flagrant opposition to the 
express terms of bis contract with her. To do otherwise 
would be to concede that her most solemn transactions 
are to be understood in a merely Pickwickian sense, and 
that her most fundamental statements of doctrine are 
really nothing more than expressions of opinion which 
her ministers are at perfect liberty to deny. If that 

were the case the Protestant Episcopal Church would 
have no reason to exist ; there would be every reason, 
on the contrary, why she should not exist, since she 
wou'd be an immoral and demoralizing institution. 
Thus, in respect of the two affirmations of doctrine to 
which I have referred, if it were to be understood that 
when she declares Jesus Christ to have been ‘‘ conceived 
by the Holy Ghost,” her language may be lawfully in- 
terpreted to mean that he was brought into the world 
by natural generation ; if it were to be understood that 
when she says he was ‘‘born of the Virgin Mary,” it 
may mean that he was the offspring of a consummated 
marriage, or rather (since the Gospels explicitly deny 
that hypothesis), that he was a child of dishonor ; if it 
were to be understood that when she says that ‘‘ on the 
third day he rose again from the dead,” she simply 
means that some people thought they saw his ghost, 
would it be worth whileto pay any attention to any- 
thing else she might say? She requires her presbyters 
to promise before God and the Church to teach a cer- 
tain faith, and publicly to profess that faith at every 
regular service of the congregation; if, then, she were 
to permit them with equal publicity to deny its funda- 
mental articles, would she not be emphatically giving 
her people and the world to understand that she consid- 
ered it to be a matter of perfect indifference whether 
ber people believe or disbelieve what she tells them is 
the truth of God, and whether her ministers keep or 
break their most solemn vows? To be guilty of such 
egregious inconsistency would be shamefully to betray 
the faith which she professes, and at the same time to 
part company from the ordinary virtue of common hon- 
esty. It has been said that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is ‘‘the roomiest Church in Christendom,” I 
am glad to think that so good a thing can be sincerely 
and justly said by kindly critics who are not within her 
fold; but would it be worth aunybody’s while to occupy 
a place in a room which should be so spacious as to have 
neither walls around it nor any solid ground under it? 
Unless the Protestant Episcepal Church is to proclaim 
her roominess to be of that very remarkable kind, she 
must not only proclaim the faith which she has received 
of Christ, she must a'so see that those whom she com- 
missions to proclaim it do not nullify and subvert it. 

Something overa year ago, the Rev. Howard Mac- 
Queary, rector of the Episcopal Church in Canton, Ohiv, 
published a book on Evolution in its relation to the doc- 
trines of Christianity. In that book he clearly, distinctly 
and honestly declared that he did not believe the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, nor the doctrine of the physical 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ; and he asserted his right 
to retain his position in the ministry of the Church while 





rejecting doctrines to which he had subscribed at his 
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ordination. The ground on which he rested his claim 
was that another vow of the ordination service had 
pledged him ‘‘ to teach nothing, as necessary to eternal 
selvation, but that which he should be persuaded may 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture,” and that he 
no longer believed those doctrines to be proved by 
Scripture. He evidently did not see that when there are 
two conditions in a contract, the contract is to be con- 
strued so as to include both conditions, unless they are 
absolutely inconsistent with each other, Now, the two 
conditions in this case are not inconsistent. The one re- 
quires him to teach the doctrine of Christ as this Church 
has received the same; the other requires him to teach 
nothing as necessary to ‘salvation which he does not 
believe to be proved by Holy Scripture. When he was 
ordained, he had no difficulty in observing both of these 
conditions. When the time came at which he discovered 
that he could no longer observe one of them, be had 
no right to violate that part of his contract with the 
Church on the ground that be must continue to observe 
the other. 

In the Church to which Mr. MacQueary belongs I am 
happy to say there is an almost invincible repugnance 
to ecclesiastical prosecutions, and particularly in cases 
of «rror in doctrine. In the hundred years and more of 
the separate existence of that Church I believe that Mr. 
MarQueary is the first man who has been presented for 
trial on that charge. For the reasons above given it was 
impossible to ignore his open and public repudiation of 
two fundamental articles of the Creeds; but there was 
no malice in a prosecution which could not be avoided. 
After private remonstrances and appeals made to him 
by the Bishop, a presentment was allowed. The clergy- 
man to whom the unwelcome task of conducting the 
prosecution was allotted brought down upon himself 
unmerited censure for the ‘‘ half-hearted” way in which 
he fulfilled his duty. The truth is that he did nothing 
more than fulfill his duty, which was to lay before the 
court Mr. MacQueary’s own declarations and the stand- 
ards of the Courch with which they were in conflict, 
avoiding everything of the nature of special pl ading 
and rhetorical address to the trial court. When the case 
was closed, the court spent many days in reaching its 
decision. At length, however, the presentment was 
sustamed., 

The next matter to be decided was the penalty which 
the court should recommend to the Bishop to be im- 
posed upon Mr. MacQueary for his offense against the 
doctrines and order of the Church. Tbat matter was of 
vital importance. Of the sentences of deposition, sus- 
pension or admonition, allowed in the discipline of the 
Church, the first would have been unduly severe, because 
it would bave cut Mr. MacQueary absolutely and perma- 
nently off from the ministry for a fault which time and 
more reflection might lead him to abandon. The third 
would have been inadequate, since it would have left 
him practically free to continue in the ministry of the 
Cuurch, while continuing explicitly and publicly to deny 
the doctrines of the Church. There remained only the 
sentence of suspension, and in every such sentence the 
canons of the Church require that there shall be in- 
cluded a definite statement of the time at which, or the 
conditions on which, the sentence shall cease to be in 
force. In this case it was evident that a sentence of 
suspension could not be made to terminate at a fixed 
date, because the effect of such a sentence might be to 
restore Mr. MacQueary to the ministry at that date, 
without a retraction of his erroneous teaching, and even 
without a promise to discontinue it. On the other hand, 
if he snould ever make such a retraction, the necessity 
for his suspension would then have passed away, since 
the only offense charged against him was that of error 
in doctrine. It was hoped, therefore, that the court 
wouid recommend to the Bishop that Mr. MacQueary 
should be suspended from the ministry until such 
time as he should find himself able to declare that he 
again sincerely received and believed the doctrines he had 
accepted at his ordination, and to promise for the future 
faithiully to observe his ordination vows. 

Unfortunately the court went furthér than the canons 
of the Church allow, by recommending that Mr. Mac- 
Queary saould be suspended until he should satisfy the 
Bishop that he would no longer continue to teach the views 
which had been found to be inconsistent with the Creeds 
of the Church,sdding, however, that in case he should not 
fulfill that condition within six months,the Bishop should 
then proceed to pronounce a further sentence of deposi- 
tion. Thus a double penalty of immediate suspension 
and of conditional deposition at the end of six months 
was recommended to the Bishop and was approved and 
pronounced by him. It was immediately shown that 
such a sentence is unwarranted by the canons, which 
allow any one of the three penalties of deposition, sus- 
pension or admonition, but which do not allow more 
than one of the three to be inflicted in the same case. It 
was further shown that the conditional sentence of de- 
position to be pronounced at the end of six months was 
really a sentence for an offense which had not yet been 
committed, and for which, under the canons of the 
Church, Mr. MacQueary would be entitled to a new trial. 
It was speedily seen that in this condition of affairs Mr. 

MacQueary had a good cause of action before a civil 
court, to which be could apply for an injunction, re- 
straining the Bishop from pronouncing the sentence of 


’ 





deposition, and before which he might bring the whole 
record of his trial and sentence by means of a writ of 
certiorari. The civil courts are rightly reluctant to take 
cognizance of ecclesiastical disputes; yet when a con- 
tract is alleged, together with pecuniary damage caused 
by an alleged breach of such contract, the courts have 
no escape from the hearing of such a cause. So much 
is settled. Happily no such scandal has taken place. 
Mr. MacQueary’s counsel applied to the Bishop himself 
to modify the sentence, on the ground that the canons 
do not justify more than one penalty for the same of- 
fense. On that ground they claimed that the sentence 
ef suspension, to which they did not object, should 
terminate with the six months which they held it 
to cover. They seem to have overlooked the fact 
that the sentence of suspension pronounced on 
Mr. MacQueary was not a definite sentence for six 
months, but a sentence terminable on a certain speci- 
fied condition; so that, if the Bishop shou!d comply 
with their petition, the effect would not be that which 
they contemplated, but would be to make the sentence 
precisely what it ought to have been from the first; that 
is,a sentence of suspension terminab!e whenever the 
Bishop shall be satisfied that Mr. MacQueary will not 
repeat the offense for which he has been presented. 

The Bishop of Ohio has accordingly complied with 
the petition of Mr. MacQueary. He has modified his 
former sentence by striking out all that part of it which 
relates to deposition at the end of six months, leaving 
Mr. MacQueary precisely where he would have been if 
the objectionable part of the sentence had never been 
inserted. This resultis not what Mr. MacQueary and 
his counsel expected or desired. Mr. MacQueary him- 
self is much dissatistied; but one of his counsel is re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘ The Bishop’s decision takes the 
wind right out of our sails.” It does indeed. They 
cannot now ask the civil courts to enjoin the Bishop 
from doing anything, for the simple reason that the 
Bishop has nothing more to do; and they are estopped 
from any complaint of a modificaiion of the former 
sentence which has been made in compliance with their 
own reqnest, and in the only way in which it was possi- 
ble for it to be made. The exact decision of the Bishop 
is as follows: 


‘In the case of the ecclesiastical trial of the Rev. How- 
ard MacQueary the following supplemental entry and order 
is hereby made, to wit: Whereas, {n pursuance of the find- 
ings and opinion of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese of 
Ohio, the Bishop of said diocese did on the eighteenth day 
of Marcb, 1891, pronounce sentence upon the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary in the following terms named: 

“That the Rev. Howard MacQueary be and hereby is sus- 
pended from the ministry of this Church until such time as he 
shall have presented to the Bishop satisfactory evidence that he 
will no longer teach and publish the views concerning the vir- 
gin birth and the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the presentment and declared by a majority of the 
court to be contrary to the doctrine and teachings held by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America; 
and if after the space of six months from the time of notification 
hereof by the Bishop, he shall fail to comply with the conditions 
of the opinion herein set forth, heshall be thereupon deposed 
from the ministry of this Church.’ 


‘* And, whereas, the said Howard MacQueary, by his at- 
torney, J. H. MacMath, filed with us a written motion, 
dated August 1st, 1891, in which he claims 

“That in pursuance of the recommendation of the court the 
Bishop of the diocese pronounced a douole sentence upon the 
respondent, and that the ecclesiastical court erred in recom- 
mending a double sentence, and that the bishop erred in the 
sentence pronounced upon the respondent ”; 
and in which he furthermore 
“prays the Bishop of the diocese to annul and set aside all of 
said sentence pronounced except the sentence of suspension for six 
months from said 18th of March, A D. 1891"; 

“And Whereas, canonical interpreters of great dignity 
and learning have expressed opposing opinions regarding 
the canonicalness of a deposition after the infliction of a 
suspeusion, as recommended by the court and prescribed 
by the Bishop; And Whereas, It is highly desirable 
that the action in the case be not only essentially just, but 
also secure against any reasonable charge of even tech- 
nical uncanonicalness, Now, therefore, 

“In view of the foregoing considerations, we do hereby 
grant so much of the aforesaid motion as to set aside and 
annul all that part of the sentence of March 18th, A.D, 
1891, which follows the clause ‘ United States of America,’ 
that is to say, all that part of said sentence which relates 
to deposition; that same being by its own terms as yet 
inoperative and thus still subject to withdrawal by our or- 
der and decree. That part of the motion aforesaid which 
prays for an unconditional termination of suspension at 
the expiration of six months from the 18th of March, 
A.D. 1891, is overruled, and all that portion of the sen- 
tence of March 18th, A.D. 1891, providing for suspension 
is to continue in full force and effect according to the con- 
ditions therein specified; said portion being as follows, to 
wit: ‘That the Rev. Howard MacQueary be, and he hereby 
is suspended from the ministry of this Church until such 
time as he shall have presented to the Bishop satisfactory 
evidence that he will not teaeh and publish the views con- 
cerning the virgin birth and the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as set forth in the presentment, and declared 
by a majority of the court to be contrary to the doctrines 
and teachings of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.’ 

“* Dated this fifth day of September, A.D. 1891. 

‘““WILLIAM ANDREW LEONARD, 

[SEAL.] “Bishop of Ohio.” 


If I were writing specially for lawyers, I might have 
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something to say of Mr. MacQueary’s application to the 
Bishop for a modification of the sentence; but in order 
todo so with justice to his counsel, it would be necessary 
to have before me thé exact form in which the applica- 
tion was made, and that I have not. Iam not writing 
specially for lawyers. I am writing rather for the gen- 
eral public which has been disposed to think that in Mr. 
MacQueary’s case there has been a spirit of persecution, 
when a persecuting spirit has been really and conspicu- 
ously absent from it; but I am writing also for the many 
Episcopalians who are readers of THE INDEPENDENT; and 
to them I have one or two brief remarks to make. 

If Mr. MacQueary had made no application to the 
Bishop for a modification of the original sentence, I 
believe he could have taken his cause before a civil 
court;and in that case, I believe the court would have 
held the whole sentence, including alike the actual sen- 
tence of suspension and the conditional sentence of depo- 
sition to be null and void. Itis too late now for him to 
take that course, since the sentence has happily been 
made right in a way which estops him from further com- 
plaint, Thus the Church has been spared a great 
ecandal; butit isnot by the wisdom of her own arrange- 
ments that this has happened. 

My next remark is that if the Church had any court 
of appeal to which persons in the position of Mr. 
MacQueary might resort for redress against real or 
alleged wrong in a trial court, such persons would have 
no right or power to resort to the civil courts until they 
had first sought redress in the Church’s own court of 
appeal, Thus, the lack of such a court leaves the authori- 
ties of the Church liable, at any time, to have their de- 
cisions dragged before a secular tribunal, to the injury 
of discipline and to the scandal of the people. Is not 
this one good reason why the Church ought with all 
speed to provide some court in which the only too prob- 
able errors of her present trial courts may be reviewed? 

Another question: Is itnot a most remarkable anomaly 
that in the Protestant Episcopal Church the most 
solemn articles of the faith are left to be determined by 
chance courts of men having no special theological or 
judicial training? Is there nothing to be learned from 
the fact that, inso plain 4 case as that of Mr. MacQueary, 
two members of the court voted for his acquittal and 
only three sustained the presentment? 

Just one question more, At this time it is possible for 
a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church to be 
tried by a perfectly right-meaning but incompetent 
court, and to be erroneously convicted either of error in 
doctrine or of viciousness of life. It is possible for an 
entirely godly but judicially incompetent bishop to pro- 
nounce sentence upon him after such conviction, de- 
priving him of office, livelihood and honorable reputa- 
tion. The whole thing may be flagrantly wrong; but 
the man must sontent to suffer without hope of 
redress, because the Protestant Episcopal Church leaves 
him with no appeal to any court short of the bar of God 
in the day of judgment. Now I ask, Is this right? I 
answer, It is not right. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the only historic Church on the face of the 
earth in which so great a wrong exists. 

New York City. 








Sine Arts. 
HISTORICAL AMERICAN PICTURES BELONG- 
ING TO YALE UNIVERSITY. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





YALE UNIVERSITY is richly endowed with paintings that 
illustrate the early history of American art; but students 
of American history must also find the Yale collections 
peculiarly valuable. 

Smybert, Copley, Stuart, Trumbull and Alliston are 
names that would naturally first present themselves to te 
included in the earliest century of American art, Benja- 
min West, tho American by birth, lived his art life abroad, 
and cannot be counted as an American artist, since he left 
nis native land when but twenty-two years of age. His 
friendly aid was given, again and again, to his compatriots 
of the brush who attempted to study art in Kagland dur- 
ing the troublous Revolutionary times, but he himself was 
an English artist. So we might say was Copley, tho he did 
pot leave his native land till 1774 when he wasin middle 
life, having already painted those precious portraits held, 
as a title of nobility, in old New England families. 

The Scotchman, Smybert, was torty-four years old when, 
in 1728, he accompanied the Dean of Derry, known to us as 
Bishop Berkeley, to America. The picture of Bishop 
Berkeley and family, painted by John Smybert in 1829, is 
considered his most noted painting. This picture hangs 
high up in Alumni Hall, as if to escape the reach of boys 
who write their preliminary examination papers in the spa- 
cious room. Smybert settled in Boston, lived there till his 
death in 1751, and hisinfluence affected the younger artists 
of his day, notably Copley, who far exceeded him in artis- 
tic gifts. This hall coutains about sixty portraits, many of 
them unfortunately hung so high that it is impossible to 
see, much less to read, the inscriptions upon their frames. 
Of those that can be seen, the portrait of Elihu Yale natu- 
rally occupies the place of honor. It isan interesting pic- 
ture of a man of middle age,in a strikingly imposing 
dress. The little boy Elihu, who left New Haven when but 
achild ten years old, carried enough memory of bis early 
home with him through his East Indian life to lead him, 
more than fifty years afterward, to give about five hundred 





pounds in books and money tothe young college which, in 
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return, has made his name a household word throughout the 
New World. The college presidents, whoge grave faces are 
ranged about his portrait on the wall, tho they spent their 
lives for the cause of learning, can never have such wide re- 
nown ashe. Among the distinguished benefactors of the 
college, and instructors of past generations, whose faces 
look down upon the visitor, there are many whose names 
are still preserved in prominent New Haven families.. There 
are also a few portraits of sons of Yale who served their 
country a generation ago as boys in blue. 

But tho the portraits in Alumni Hall are choice relics of 
the early days of the University, it is to the West Gallery of 
the Fine Arts Building that the student of American history 
will be attracted by the, to him, invaluable Trumbull col- 
lection. This collection comprises the large portrait of 
Washington, and ten or more life-size portraits, including, 
among others, Mrs. Washington, and such well known 
men as the Duke of Wellington, President Dwight, Jona- 
than Trumbull, Alexander Hamilton and Van Rensselaer; 
a number of historical subjects, principally battle scenes, 
among which are the famous “ Battle of Bunker’s Hill,” 
**The Capture of the Hessians,” ‘‘Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis,” ‘* Battle of Princeton” (both sketch and picture), 
**Death of Montgomery,” also ‘‘ Washington Resigning 
His Commission,” and ‘“* The Declaration of Independence”’; 
and fifty-six miniatures in oil of distinguished men and 
women of the artist’s day; also several Indian chiefs in 
miniature, to say nothing of other paintings which have no 
historical value. As there is no catalog of these paintings 
available, for the sake of any students who may be interested 
in the portraiture of that period, I will give the names of 
the men and women here represented in miniature, with 
their dates: Wm. Smith, M.C., 1792; R. Izard, U.S. Senator, 
1791; Jacob Reed, M.C., 1783; Rufus Putnam, Brigadier 
General, 1790; Colonel Grimke, 1791; Brigadier General 
Smallwood, 1792; Judge E Benson, M.C., 1792; Colonel Mor- 
gan, Rifle Corps, 1792; Major Haskell, 1792; Philip Schuyler; 
Harriet Wadsworth, 1791; Catharine Wadsworth, 1792; 
Mrs. Trumbull Lebanon, 1793; Faith Trumbull, 1791; Julia 
Seymour, 1792; Eleanor Custis, 1792; Sophia Chew, 1793; 
Mrs. Washington, 1792; Cornelia Schuyler, 1792; Harriet 
Chew, 1793; Major General Miflin, President Congress, 1793; 
Gen. Richard Butler, 1790; Captain Manning, 1791; S. 
Livermore, U.S. Senate, 1791; Arthur Lee, 1790; Brigadier 
General Nath. Greene, 1792; Capt. Thos. Seymour, 1792; 
Col. Thos. Stevens, 1791; Col. Wm. Hull, 1792; Gen. John 
Brooks, 1790; Judge Oakley, 1827; Dr. Allen, 1827; J. C. 
Calhoun, Vice President U. S., 1827; Henry Dwight, 
M. C., 1827; D. B, Ogden, 1827; Rufus King, U. S. Senate, 
1792; John Langdon, U. S. Senate, 1792; Fisher Ames, 
M. C., 1792; John Brown, M. C.., 1792; Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Speaker, 1792; Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, Hartford poet; 
Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut; Joha 
Trumbull, author of “MacFingal”; Henry Laurens, 
1791; George Hammond, 1792; John Adams, 1792; John 
Jay, 1793; Temple Franklin, 1791; Theo. Sedgwick, M. C., 
1791; T. Dalton, U. S. Senate, 1792; Oliver Ellsworth, U.S. 
Senate, 1792; Gen. O. H. Williams, 1790; Chas, C. Pinckney, 
1791; Judge Rutledge, 1791; Thomas Pinckney, 1791; Gen. 
Wm. Moultrie, 1791. 

These pictures are too valuable to be so carelessly framed 
and lightly protected. The Italian paintings in the Kast 
Gallery seem to have been cared for; they are gay with 
their elaborate gilding, and Mr. Ebrich’s Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures, that fill the rest of the West Gallery, have 
evidently had care and study expended upon them to suit 
the frames to the age in which they were painted. It is a 
pity if these American historical treasures cannot be “ re- 
spected like the lave.”’ Col. John Trumbull, son of 
** Brother Jonathan,’’ was never a great artist; but being 
soldier as well as painter, his battle scenes may be supposed 
to have a certain verisimilitude impossible to be attained 
by one who had never smelled powder. He was graduated 
at Harvard College at seventeen years of age, and be had 
been engaged for two years in the study of art when he 
joined the Continental army as adjutant. Fora short time 
he served as aid-de-camp to Washington. He was also 
with Gates as adjutant general; but, becoming discontent- 
ed, he left the army after only two years of service and 
resumed his art studies, pursuing them in both Paris and 
London. In Kogland he was arrested as a spy and impris- 
one‘; but, thanks to the kindly intervention and influence 
of Bepjamin West, he was released; upon which he re- 
turned to America, where he remained until peace was 
declared, when he hastened back to resume his studies 
abroad. Some of his best battle scenes were the outcome 
of that period of work in England. His celebrated *‘ Battle 
of Bunker’s Hill”’ was painted then, and exhibited in 1786. 
He coatinued for some years to vibrate back and forth; 
now coming home to paint scenes in the Revolutionary 
War, gnd portraits of Washington for his pictures, now 
returning to England as secretary to John Jay; then home 
again; then back to Eagland once more, and then in Amer- 
ica dgain for his work in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington. The last twenty-seven years of his life were 
passed. ia New York, where he gave instruction in painting 
to many students of art. He succeeded De Witt Clinton 
as President of the American Academy; and so stirred up 
the young art students of the city by his haughty bearing, 
as to provoke them into the secession which resulted in the 

present National Academy. 

Below the bust of Trumbull, by Ball Hughes, which 
stands in the West Gallery, just in front of the large paint- 
ing of Washington, the followiug inscription may be read: 

* The Trumbull Collection was purchased by Yale College in 
1831, the College agreeing to pay Volone!l Trumbull an annuity 
of $1,000, which was continued for twelve years, or until his 
death in 183. The collection was originally deposited in a 
building erected by the State for the purpose, and a memorial 
tablet set in the wall bore the following inscription: 

“* Cou. JOHN TRUMBULL, 

Patriot and Artist, Friend and Aid of Washington. Died in New 

“York, Nov. 10th, 1843, @. 88. He reposes in a sepulchre built by 
himself beneath this monumental gallery, where, in Sept., 1834, 


** To his country he gave his sword and his pencil.’ ” 

The Trumbull Collection was transferred to this gallery 
on the completion of the Art School in 1866, and the re- 
mains of Colonel Trumbull and of his wife were likewise 
removed and interred beneath this building. A tablet in 
the southeast room in the basement, and an inscription on 
the exterior wall mark the fact. 

NEWARK, N, J. 








Sanitary. 


TYPHOID OR ENTERIC FEVER. 


It is not without good reason that any special prevalence 
of enteric fever creates public anxiety, since there is no 
one disease as to which sanitarians are so agreed that in a 
proper condition of cleanliness and with proper precautions 
as to pollutions of water, air and food it cannot occur. 
Yet there is no disease as to which so many unsustained 
or unproven views find their way into the public press, 
Indeed, physicians who allow themselves to be interviewed 
too frequently show far less knowledge of causes and of 
how to determine causes, than they do of treatment, and 
sometimes express, or seem to express, conclusions very 
wide of the truth. This has been well illustrated in an 
unusual prevalence of fever in Newark, N. J., a short time 
since, as it often isin similar outbreaks elsewhere. We 
note some ef the more common sources of error. It is 
assumed that the diagnosis of the disease is easy. This is 
true where the range of temperature, the intestinal dis- 
turbance, the delirium, and finally a discharge of blood, all 
point one way. It is quite different when cases such as 
those of walking typhoid are mild, when they are a strange 
admixture of symptons of other fevers or variations of type 
as well as ofseverity. Dr. Alonzo Clark used to speak of a 
cesspool fever which varied from pure typhoid. Typo- 
malarial fever is a term which came into use because 
remittent fevers so ofcen seemed to have typhoid symptons. 
Altho pathologically incorrect, it has been revived, espe- 
cially in the India service, where it is claimed to showa 
strange admixture with the more European typhoid. We 
ought, too, to realize how types apparently differ and con- 
fuse when we remember that it was not until the last fifty 
years that enteric or typhoid fever has been separated from 
typhus so as to claim a distinct name. While typical cases 
are easily diagnosticated, we can rarely take the number of 
cases as at first reported as exact. . 

Nor isthe cause of enteric fever so fully settled as some 
seem to imagine. Murchison called ita pythogenie fever, 
or one borne of filth. Then camethe doctrine that common 
filth could no more originate a case than it could small- 
pox. This is plausible, and finally the discovery of the 
bacillus of Eberth as almost invariably present, seemed to 
settle this as the true ‘“‘typhoid germ.’’ But now other 
grave questions are agitating the medical mind. This 
bacillus is not always present. A number of accepted 
biologists claim that the Bacillus communis coli, or acom- 
mon bacillus of the intestine, can be cultivated into that 
of Eberth. The doctrine that environment affects the life 
bistory of speeific germs, and that there specificity is not 
fixed is fast gaining ground. The view that enteric fever 
may arise de novo because of certain filth conditions and 
combination of heat, air, etc., therewith was strongly set 
forth by Dr. Davies of Netley,at the recent London Congress, 
** Dr. Davies concluded that the enteric fever of campaigns is 
of pythogenic origin due to a specific bacterial parasite, 
which parasite need not necessarily be derived from a pre- 
existing case, but may have developed its specific character 
and disease producing properties by a process of evolution 
under favoring conditions. Dr. Schneider claimed that 
either the bacillus of Eberth, the Bacterium coli, or an ex- 
cessive abundance of microbes of putrefaction gave all the 
symptoms of typhoid fever.’’ Surgeons Harvey, Pringle, 
Maunsell and Robinson, speaking chiefly of the fevers of 
India, noted the great variability of type and its depend- 
ence on weather and surroundings. The bacilli and their 
ptomaines seem to be susceptible of modification in charac- 
ter and in degree of virulency. At least there seems to be 
need that we await a further record of facts and a fuller 
consensus of opinion. While most cases are derived from 
a previous case and chiefly from a contaminated water 
supply as abundant records show, yet there may be pulver- 
ized matter in the air, or acombination of conditions giv- 
ing rise to peculiar changes in microphytic life and soin 
the type of disease. 

The great lesson which the more modern sanitary facts 
are teaching are these: 1. Since all pathogenic organisms 
flourish amid uncleanliness and we can never expect to kill 
all the microbes of all the diseases, our only defense is in 
that general cleanliness which kills or diminishes 
all orders, families and species of harmful microbes, by 
depriving them of that food or culture which alone renders 
them permanently injurious. Next, we are to look to soil 
conditions, and see to it that the soil on which we live is 
kept clear of all forms of filth that are not quickly appro- 
priated by the air or by growing vegetation. This means 
that in cities ground conditions are of essential importance; 
for city ground, when very foul by accumulation of decay- 
ing particles, is as much a fertilizer of disease as are any 
of our common fertilizers, of the various grains agd vege- 
tables. Then we are to look more and more carefully at 

the condition of all water supplies. Water, as the great 
circulator and purveyor, has in suspension or solution the 
finer materials that are in the ground. A city well cannot 
be expected to furnish pure water, unless so deep and so 
guarded from surface pollutions as to be independent of 
all surroundings. Rivers that receive the sewage of cities 
were never meant to have their water distributed into 
human stomachs. Both chemicg] and biological examina- 
tions are needed of the water used by large populations; 
not only that changes may be noted, but that by systems of 
filtration, oxygenation or other forms of purification, tem- 





supply and its sewers. It is only by eternal vigilance and 
the use of thorough means now well known to authorities 
that we can prevent this fever from becoming almost as 
serious as was true typhus in a former age. 








Science. 


GEOLOGY claimed more attention than usual at the recent 
scientific assemblages in Wasbiugton. Besides Section E 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Geological Society of America occupied two full 
days, and the International Congress of Geologists extended 
its sessions for a week. The attendance of geologists was 
unusually large, despite the unfavorable weather. All 
branches of the science recéived attention. The greatest 
interest seemed to attach to the discussions respecting the 
glacial age. President Chamberlain, of Wisconsin, offered 
an elaborate classification of the deposits, and advocated 
the doctrine of the origin of the cold from the presumed 
changed position of the north pole to a point as far south as 
thearcticcircle. He thinks the glacial phenomena abound- 
ed in conjunction with a depression of the continent, so 
that the ordinary view of cold arising from elevation could 
not be applicable. None of the other glacialists present ac- 
ceded tothis view. With Le Conte at their head, the others 
believed in a great elevation—say of 3,000 feet—of the whole 
continent, which brought on the cold, while the weight of 
the ice might have caused a subsidence. R. D. Salisbary, 
of Wisconsin, described the occurrence of the deposit for- 
merly known as the Orange Sand or the Appomattox For. 
mation, quite far north in Indiana and I[/linois, and thinks 
it antedated the glacial period, instead of having been coev: | 
or subsequent, as has been claimed for it by others. Frag- 
ments of this gravel are said to have been found in the oldest 
till; and the Wisconsin glacialists are disposed to refer the 
deposit to the Pliocene Tertiary, and think it formed under 
water. Theseveral geologists interested in the terminology 
—viz., E. W. Hilgard, J. M. Safford, E. A. Smith and W. J 
McGee—have agreed to call this deposit the Lafayette Fur- 
mation, from an early use of this term by Hilgard, in 1855. 
Mr. Salisbury also stated that he had found true till several 
miles south of the terminal moraine in New Jersey, as 
traced out by the late Prof. G. H. Cook. Chamberlain ad- 
vocated the presence of two ice-ages, separated by theinter- 
glacial period—a time of immenseduration. The European 
geologists present disapproved of this conclusion—partly, 
as stated by Hughes, of Cambridge, England, because it is 
not likely that the unusual conditions required to bring 
about the cold term would have been duplicated again so 
soon, partly also because all the phenomena of deposit can 
be explained by limited advances and retreats of the ice- 
sheet. If an astronomical cause is required to develop ex- 
treme cold, it was pointed out that a better theory to ac- 
count for it is to regard the sun as a variable star, very 
much as was set forth by 8S. E. Bishop in Science a few 
weeks since. Professor Cope said that the fauna of the it- 
ter-glacial period corresponded to that of the Equus bids 
of the West, which coutain the remains of South American 
and Mexican mammals. Prof. E. W. Claypole described a 
buried channel of the ice-age near Akron, Obio, proving a 
former elevation of as much as two hundred feet, when 
Lake Erie was a river. 


....Ata recent meeting of the Chemists’ Assistants’ As- 
sociation, of London, Mr. J. J. Smith described a little mi- 
crophone which would render audible the footsteps of « 
fly. The apparatus, says The English Mechanic, consists 
of a box with a sheet of straw paper stretched on its upper 
part. Two carbons, separated by a morsel of wood, and 
connected with the two circuit wires, are fastened to it, 
and a carbon pencil, placed crosswise between the twe, is 
kep* inthis position by a groove made inthe latter. A 
very weak battery is then sufficient to set the instrument 
at work, and when the fly walks over the sheet of paper it 
produces vibrations strong enough to re-act energetically on 
an ordinary telephone. 


....A fine adult lesser orang (Simia morio) has lately 
been added to the Zoological Gardens of London. It was 
separated as a species distinct from the larger and more 
common form by Sir R. Owen, in 1836, but this is the first 
living example which has been brought to Europe. Its 
habitat is the swamp at the mouth of the Sarawak River 
in Borneo, its native name being ‘“* Mias kasoar.” It 
differs from the larger species by the absence of callosities 
on the face, and by its smaller size. 


....Experiments made in America with the cottonwood 
show that the increase in the girth of the tree is made only 
during a week or two about midsummer. It is believed to 
be the rule with most American fast-growing deciduous 
trees. Experiments on coniferous trees, recently made in 
Scotland by Mr. David Christison. show opposite results. 
There is a retardation of growth at midsummer, and a 
rather rapid increase just before and just after that time. 





....Mr. Mu, in studying the porpoise at Cape Hatteras, 
observed that the mothers helped their young in their 
efforts to breathe, by bearing them upto the surface of the 
water on their flippers, or otherwise. The spiracle or blow- 
hole appears to be a sensitive part of the bead. When 
touched with the hand the animals invariably showed 
signs of discomfort by violently lashing the tail. ; 

....The curious fact has recently been developed that the 
species of plants dependent on insects for pollen for fertili- 
zation are all perennials. Annuals are said to be all self- 


fertilizers, and the question has been raised why, if tbis 
cross fertilization is for the benefit of the race, a race of 
annuals may not be benefited by cross fertilization as weil 
as a perennial race, 


....As instances of longevity in birds while in a state of 
captivity, Nature reports the death of a European crane 
(Grus cinerea) which had lived nearly forty-three years in 
the london Zoological Gardens. This is exceeded, how- 








he deposited the remains of Sarah, his wife, who died in New 
York, Aug. i2th, 1824, @. 51. 


porary deterioration may be neutralized. Typhoid fever 
is already domesticated in many a city through its water 


ever, by the case of a black parrot (Coracopsts vasa) 
which died in 1884, after having lived fifty-four years in 
the Regent’s Park. 
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Susic. 


BY E. IRENAINUS STEVENSON, 


It remains to -be seen how far an affair of the Darda- 

nelles or any other matter shall have darkened the politi 
cal clouds now surely rising over Central Europe. It does 
not take much nowadays to gather a square full of people 
in any one of half a dozen Continental capitals, and to 
swell the crowd into a mob, agitated with some sentiment, 
perhaps understood by not more than one-half, yet perfectly 
potent ia bringing out brickbats and catcalls and the police. 
But for an innocent opera to have been twice the cause of a 
violent outbreak, in no smali degree a political and social 
demonstration, not to say riot; and for that same opera, a 
beautiful and almost universally beloved work, devoid of 
all hostile political or social reflection in action or text, once 
more to set in uproar a great city and excite such a tumult 
throughout it that once more it hus just escaped withdrawal 
from representation—thisis a strange incident in the mod- 
ern history of music, and curious artistic reading. By this 
time many of our readers will have read in the daily papers 
that Wegaer’s * Lohengrin” was not produced at the Na- 
tional Opéra in Paris on the appointed Friday when the 
Paris public expected it; nor came it on the Monday fol- 
lowing, but on last Wednesday night. They will have read 
the account of the great and disorderly throng of thou- 
sands of people, of all classes, including tbe proportion of 
actual mob called into work by the *‘ Society of Patriots,” 
that twice filled the Avenue de !’Opéra and the Rue de 
la Paix and the shorter streets adjacent to the 
splendid edifice thickening and becoming more stationary 
each half-hour, the newsboys and venders circulating on 
its outskirts and all over the arrondissement with their 
calls of ‘‘A bas Wagner!”’ “A bas les Prasses!” ‘A bas 
VAllemagne et Waguer.’”’ Three hundred and fifty arrests 
outside. faoside, a theater fall of special officers. And so 
**Lobengrin’”’ was produced. ‘There is no doubt that a 
itile firmer uorulinoess in the streets would bave ended 
in out and-ont rioting, and that the wave of turbuleuce 
could have penetrated the theater. It is possible, and 
to be hoped, that there will be a turther effort on the part 
of the direction of France’s great, ili-mauaged and rusty 
national institution to take their official lives in their hands 
and bring ‘‘ Lohengrin” to a few more performances at 
least. But those concerned have showa that they fear eveu 
if they do not respect, a bogus and brummagem national 
sentiment, and cannot calmly scorn this signal example of 
the chauvinism of a certain underha.ded set of nacional- 
ists, so calied. For two weegs, with almost as much 
interest as iu Paris have musical peopie in this city tulkeu 
of the one thing—would ** Lobeagrin”’ be sung in Paris or 
not? The great advance in musical taste there, the power 
and extent of the Wagnerian public (exceptionally enthu 
siastic in © rance),the chanye in times aud, as it was hoped, 
a growth of ordinary common seuse were expected to usner 
Wagner quietly into atardy, but long Parisian hearing and 
acclaim. ‘he result of toe taik and expcctations is only a 
tresh ecene of disturbance, more or less a svene ot pure 
mobbery, and one based on such a degree of pig-headedness, 
of silliness and of Hat ignorance as is amazing to contem- 
plate. 

The story of the riot of *‘ Tannhaiiser’s’’ expulsion from 
the French lyric stage, the almost classical story of the 
Princess Metternicn’s * belle eventail brisé,” basa suc- 
cessor io keeping wito “* Lonengrio,”’ especially with this 
uew pudlic caapier. Fitteen years ago came the first rabid 
protest—woeo Wagner was liviag to hearit. In 1887 came 
the next attempt. Intnat year * Lonengria’’ was given, 
in the face of furious aoimeasity at the Eden Tuneatre, 
merely as a private and teatative managerial venture by 
M. Lamoureux, and not witn national participation. Not 
far from the writer of this arvicle lives a geutleman wno 
has a broken nose, tne result of being a looker-on at the 
uproar and distaroance of that evening, ending in the 
shciving of ** Lonengeia”’ after the ope night—moath’s of 
time and thousands of francs lavished .on its preparing by 
M. Lamoureux. Last, comes now this episode, an opera 
sung to detrctives and accompanied by a cavalry parade! 
Uuder the circustances, the tuct that the opera was cor- 
dially applauaed is of dubious sign. ficauce. 

Would not ove think that sume weighty, hereditary 
point of national and social and wunicipal priacipic was 
involved in all this tempest? But uotso. Wagner is dead. 
His sharp speecnes against Parisian and Frenoca taste in 
art ure buried in pampbiets and books, and only a 
modess contingent of the Parisian anti- Wagner element 
have so much as seen one of them or could quote vue of 
them accurately. Wagner's works are reccived with 
frantic enthusiasm on tue Paris and French con- 
cert-atage. Bayreuth overruns with French guests. 
la the larger cities of France the Wagner operas are 
growing familiar friends, and Brussels, close by, is a Waxg- 
ner strooghold. There is yet no war between Germany aud 
Fravce; and if there were war, no other country would make 
capitai of antipathy out of a noble and lovely romantic 
opera. An obstinate clique of cluo-men and nationalists, 
acting oa press aud mob, determined once more to scorea 
victory, not a littie for the sake of a victory, to achieve the 
glory of holding a joolish point, of carrying it, once more, 
as a triumph of obstinacy and cauuvinism. Their iatrigues 
nave mortified thousands of their countrymen, have heiped 
Ll. narrow tneir musical stage’s educational use, and have 
heid their city up to the gaze of the rest of the worid of art 
us u« topic of rfdicule, of curiosity and of provocauou, 








GENERAL CHARLES W. DARLING, of Utica, N. Y., has 
been appointed a member of tue Aavirory Council of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on Histoncal Literature. ‘Inis Congress is 
uusaorized avd sugppurted by tae Exposition Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of bringing abvut a series of world’s 
conventions of toe leaders in the various depar‘ments of 
human progress curing the Exposition season of 1893. 
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ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE New York State Democratic Convention met at 
Saratoga, September 15th, and nominated the following 
ticket: 

For Governor—Roswell P. Flower, of New York. 

Lieutenant Governor— William F. Sheehan, of Buffalo. 
Secretary of State—Frank Rice, of Canandaigua. 

Attorney General—Simon W, Rosendule, of Albany. 
Controller—Frank Campbell, of Bath. 

State Treasurer—Ebliot Danf rth, of Bainbridge. 

State Engineer—Martin Schenck, of Bath-on-the-Hudson. 


The Kings County delegation from Brooklyn persisted in 
their nomination of Mayor Chapin as Governor, and ex- 
pressed their continued dissatisfaction with the action of 
the Convention. The platform re-sffirms the doctrice of 
the National platform of 1884 and 1888; expresses its stead- 
fast adberence to principles of sound finance, declaring 
against the coinage of any d>llar which is not of the intrin- 
sic value of every other dollar of the United States. It de- 
pnounces the new Sherman Silver law, the McKinley Tariff, 
the Blaine reciprocity, the squandered surplus, the ad- 
vanving deficit, tne defective ceusus, the falsitied represen- 

tation, and the revolutionary procedures of the Billion 
Congres-; congratulates the people of the State upon the 
benevolent results followiog the election of the Democratic 
Assembly, namely, the election of a Democrat Senator 
to Washington, a representative in full sympathy with the 
popular majority on great questioas of Federal policy, the 
lowest tax rate in taircy six years, and for the first time in 
a generation freedo.n from taxes for the purpose of the 
General Government, the securing of rapid trausit for New 
York City, the sbortest legisiative session in seventeen 
years, the redemption of ptedges to the people in the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1887-’88-’89, in the adoption of varied 
bills. It arraigns the Republican Party as betraying 
the people’s interest in defying the Constitution and deny 

ing fair representation in the Legislature to over a million 
new inhabitants of the State; in conspiring with the 
Census Bureau to deprive the State of an additional 
representative in Congress and in the electoral college, in 
ignoring the empnatic declarations of the people 1n favor of 
a coustitu'ioual convention; in recording itself in the Leg- 
isiature io favor of a Prohibition amendimeut and then re- 
fusing to make provision for its submission to tne people; in 
encouraging expensive leyislative iavestigatiag commit- 
tees, Whore InVestiz ations degenerate into strikes for polit- 
ical patronage upon toe Official authorities ot Democratic 
municipalities; in deprivivg New York of the Worid’s Fair 
because the Republican leader could not control its Boaru 
of Directors, It expresses its opposition to needless special 
legislation, favors home fule for ceunties and municipali- 
ties, believes in low tax and in economical administration; 
demands a revision of the statutes concerning tne saie of 
1 quors and the enactment of a just, equitable and compre- 
hensive excise law; demands an extension of electoral re- 
form, a revision of the tax laws whereby personal and cor- 
porate property shall be made to bear its full aad just bar- 
dens; indorses the improvement of the canal system; speuks 
ia the interest of proper legislation for labor; favors leg- 
islauve provision for an exhibit from the State at the 
World’s Fair; gives a hearty welcomes to the Jewish citi- 
zens oppressed aud expatriated by the Russiaa Government, 
aud indorses heartily the able and statesmanlike admiuis- 
tration of Goveraor Hill. 





.... Tbe Massachusetts State Republican Convention met 
at Bosion, September 16:b, and nominated ex-Congre:sman 
Chas. H. Allenfor Governor. The Piatform indorsed Presi- 
deut Harrison and the Republican Party and Administra- 
tiov; declared for the rignt of ballot and purity of ek ctions 
in every State and Territory; declared fora sound currency, 
and cla med that the Democratic position was dangerous, 
in that those in favor of suund money were not in control 
of the party policy; indorsed the system of protection and 
the McKinley turiff; denied that there is extravagance in 
pensioas; indorsed restriction of immigration; expressed 
contidence in the sysiem of education tow ruling in tae 
State; approved progressive temperance legislation, aud 
such social legislation as is necessary io oricr to insure to 
ali the full enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. 


....Governor Hill announces his determination to stump 
the State for Flower. Lieutenaut Governor Jones announ- 
ces his opposition to the ticket, but has not yet stated what 
form nis opposition will take. 


....- State Senator Francis Hendricks was appointed Col- 
lector of the Port of New York ia place of J. Sloat Fas- 
sett, who resigned on his being nominated for Governor. 


.... President Harrison issued, September 18th, a procla- 
mation declaring the ceded Indian lands in Oklahoma, to 
be open for occupation September 22d. 


... Roswell P. Flower, on being nominated for Govern- 
or by the Democratic Convention. presented his resigoation 
as Representative to Congress. 


FOREIGN. 


....On September 14th a detachment of British seamen 
and marines, with their officers, landed near Cape Sixri on 
the islaud of Mitylene, remained for seven hours aud then 
returned to their ships, which immedintely kfs. The 
statement was telegraphed to Constantinople and Europe 
immediately, that the Kaglish fleet nad occupied the islard 
in the name _of the British Government, and considerable 
commotion foilowea in political circks The exact facts 
are not known. The TLTarkish Government applicd to Sir 
William Waite for information in regard to the landing, 
but no answer has as yet been given. The general «pinion 
is that there was no intention to do more than exercise the 





An appropriation on account of its expenses has been 
made by act of Congress. 


-...There have been very severe floods in Central Spain, 
owing to the overflow of the river of Consuegra in the 
province ef Toledo. The damage done is estimated at 
$4,000,000. Many citizens of Consuegra were drowned in 
their beds, Over 1,000 bodies were buried. No accurate 
estimate is possible yet as to the number of lives lost. A 
bumber of persons were arrested for robbing the dead. 
There have also beep very heavy floods in Southern Spain, 
nearly 2,000 persons having been drowned in the province 
of Almeria, 


-..-The Russian Government has provided a fund of 
22,000,000 rubles for the relief of the distress amung the 
poorer classes consequent on the faflure of the crops; offi- 
cial reports show an utter failure of the harvest in thirteen 
provicces and a partial failareineight more. The famine 
in the Volga province is very severe. 


...-Emperor William, in an address to the troops at 
Erfurt, September 14th, called attention io the deteat of 
Germany at that place by Napoleon, speaking of him as 
the “Corsican parvenu.” The use of the phrase has 
aroused much bitter feeling among the French, 


The Dutch Parliament was opened September 15th. The 
Queen Regent announced that bills would be presented for 
asystem of electoral reform, for reorgavizing the army 
and navy, for extending educational facilities, and for im- 
proving the condition of the working classes, 


...-At a ministerial caucus at Parliament House,Quehec, 
September, 18th, Premier Mercier and his party decided to 
«ccc pt the commission demanded by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to investigate the Baie des Cnaleurs railway scan- 
dal. 


....[t was reported, September 21st, that ex-Presi- 
dent Balmaceda, after a vain attempt to get out of 
Chile had returaed to Santiago and saot himself in the 
house of one of his friends, 


...- The Russian Goverrment has applied to the Euro- 
pean Danube Commission for permission for naval cadets 
to take passage oa Danube steamers to learn the pilotago 
and navigation of the river. 


....-Mr. Parnellin aspeech declared that no Eoglish party 
could be trusted, and that one of the daagers to Lreland con- 
sisted in a dimiaoished Lrisn representation in Puarlia- 
ment. 


--.--An u nprecedeated death-rate is reported among the 
Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca duriog the last season. 
Che authorities estimate that over 11,000 died from cnol- 
eTa. 


.... The performance of the Opera of'‘Lohengrin” at Paris 
was the occasion of a noisy anti-German demoastration, 
which was, however, kept down by the military and the 
police, 


...-An Austrian spy, who bribed a staff officer to purloin 
military documents at Kieff, Russia, has beeu sentenced to 
transportatien to Siberia. 


.... Mhe French and Italian Governments recognized the 
Chilean Junta, September 16.h. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


Ir is not so important for one to know when Christ will 
come again, as to know that he is ready for his coming at any 
moment.— United Presbyterian. 





--.»- THE INDEPENDENT'S symposium on “ Railroad Problems” 
is au exceeainyly valuable collection of papers. Its publication 
in pampblet form would be an excellent idea.— Put. burgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


----Oae would think from the tone of some extreme critics 
that they wouid not be averse to excommunicating those who 
hold tae conservative view of the Bible trom tae Christian 
Charch, becuuse they believe too muca.—The Watchman. 


... There now seems to be every reason to hope for a satisfac- 
tory and united outcome of the revision movement, proviaed 
the great unified mass of tae denomination deai fairly with the 
subject, aud are not carried off their teet by funaticai radicais 
or excessive conservatives.—Dr. GEORGE P. Hays, 


...Mr. Michael Kelly, ball tosser, breaks his contract to ac- 
cept au offer of $22,500 from a ciub in a rival organization. 
bixty Congregational pastors in Eugland receive less than $.00 
a year, itty-fuur less than $450, forty-five less than $400, twenty- 
five less than $5J0, and twenty-one less than $250.—The Congrega- 
tionatist. 


....Jesuitism and Methodism represent two absolutes. The 
one represents absolate subjection to the Church; the other ab- 
solute subje_tion to Christ. Which of these absolutisms wilt be 
the religion of the futureis not hard todetermine. Ove of the 
signs of the times, that looms like a cloud with ominous dis- 
tinctness on the horizon, is the utter weariness of the world in 
regard to mere ecclesiasticism.—The Advocate, Methodist, Syd- 
ney, Australia. 


... We know of a church that is dealing with a member for 
niggardliness. ** Covetousness ” is the term used in the charge 
He is reputed to be worth trom fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and yet pays nothing toward the expenses of his church 
save the contributions to the plate coliections. He refuses to 
muke asubscription or pledge himselt to pay any sum. The ac- 
tion of the church in trying him 1s unusual. We have never 
heard of any other such case. Hut should he not be dealt with? 
—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

... The crying need of tue time is not money, not prayer, not 
preaching, not evanyelistic effort; itis men, men and women, 
saturated with the Spirit of Camst; not afew, oreven a great 
many, to govut as missionaries avd evangelists, but men and 
women by the tens of tnousaads, by the million, to be Caristians, 
to open heart aud life to the Spirit’s grace; enough of them 
to create an atmos, here absorbing, and retaining, aud diffusing 
tne hight and heat now streaming from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, to carry in every direction by innumerable channels of 
irrigation the Water ot Lile, to take upand dis.mbute the vast 
unused Niagara iorce, the mighty tida) energy which would ac- 
complish alithe Church’s work before this generation passed 





men, as has frequently been done on other occasions. 


uway.—J. MUNRO GIBSON, 
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TEE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT SARA: 
TOGA. 





In spirit and in conclusions the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Saratoga last week was the opposite of the Re- 
publican Convention of the previous week at Rochester. 
The proceedings of the latter were characterized by the 
utmost harmony, its nominations were made with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm, and the ticket was hailed with 
rejoicing in every section and by every faction of the 
party. 

The work of the Democratic Convention at Saratoga 
was preceded, accompanied and followed by every sign 
of discontent and dissatisfaction. It was a victory for 
Tammany, and Tammany rejoiced. But there is abun- 


dant indication that the victory of Tammany means the 
defeat of the party. For the first time since the days of 
Tweed, Tammany is in complete control of the Democ- 


racy of the State, This, be it remembered, is not a re- 
organized or purified Tammany; but it is the Tammany 
of Croker and Grant ; the Taramany of beodle aldermen; 
the Tammany that bas a solid constituency in the 
slums} fhe Tammany that rules to ruin; the Tammany 
that courts the favor of the rum shops; the Tammany 
that is ‘tenfold more hateful to the conscience of Democ- 
racy than the Tammany that was stigmatized in the 
National" Democratic Convention which first nominated 
Grover Cleveland. ‘ We love him,” said the orator of 
that occasion, ‘*‘for the enemies he has made.” It is 
this Tammany, corrupt and criminal, the deep disgrace 
of the city and the party, which now hangs as a mill- 
stone about the neck of tne Democracy of the State. 
The Convention resulted in the nomiaation of Roswell 
P. Flower for Governor, Speaker Sheehan for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and of a full State ticket. It was a 
foregone conclusion that Flower would be nominated. 
Tammany was for him, and as Tammany had control of 
the Conventi n from beginning to end all opposition to 
him was unavailing. Tbe more decent portion of the 
Democracy, led by a solid delegation from Kings 
County, was strongly opposed to him; and the spokes- 
man of the delegation made one of the most remarkable 
speeches ever heard on the floor of a political conven- 
tion. It is not possible that more cutting things could 
be said of the nominee of the Democratic Convention, 








by his political enemies, than Mr. De Witt said. He 
spoke in the plainest words of the great evil ‘‘ threaten- 
ing R publican insticutions at the bands of the plutoc- 
racy,” of the power of morey to “‘wrest the sovereignty 
from the common people, and make the honor and 
power of the American Repub ic the mere perquisite of 
the rich,” and declared that the cand:date before the 
Convention ‘‘represents neither in his acquirements nor 
his personality, the true flavor or spirit of a J: ffersonian 
Demecracy.” After these tremendous thrusts at the 
m3n who was further classed with ** flamboyant mil- 
lionaires,” Mr. De Witt added that he could not under- 
stand why men always wanted to be something that 
they were not, and why politicians should be seeking 
the very offices for which *‘ Nature has disqualified 
them.” He closed with these significant words: 

** We came presenting a face of iron toward the money 
pow rof tne State, andif you de’eat us, while we remain 
true to our party, we will retire with that sullen and surly 
temper which will not like the action of the Convention.” 

That Mr. De Witt spcke the sentiment of the entire 
Kings County delegation, if not of representatives of 
other portions of the S:sate, was made plain when an- 
other member of the delegation, General Catlin, replying 
toa Tammany attack on Mr, DeWitt, used these burning 
words: 

‘* Let broad statesmensbip, eminent firmness and noble 
character, and vot the length cf a purse or the siz- of a bar- 
rel control us 1m this election of a candidate for Governor.’ 

Notwithstanding these warnings the Convention pro- 
ceeded to nominate Mr, Flower bya lerge vote. He is 
now before the D+mocracy of the State as its stund :ird 
bearer, and the interesting quéstion arises, what sup- 
port his owa party will give nin, 

As the candidate of Tammany he will of course have 
the entire support of that organization, whatever tnat 
may mean. He will not, however, bave the support of 
the Democratic faction led by Lieutenant Governor 
Jones. Me. Jones has defiaitely announced that he will 
not support the ticket nominat d at Saratoga. He says 
the party, by that Convention, has been placed in the 
hands of men ‘* whose every sentiment of patriotism is 
su! j cteither to their personal ambition or their selfish 
greed,” and that while the power of the party is in ther 
hands the members thereof are but ‘‘se:fs,” There is, 
he concludes, but one way to destroy this political serf- 
dom, and that is by inflicting a ‘ temporary defeat” 
upon the party. How much*of a following Mr, Jones 
has it is imoossible tosay. It is known, however, that 
he has with him a faction of Tammany led by the S.eck- 
lers, who recently revolted from that organ:zaition and 
who have sworn to take vengeance on it, He also has 
the sympathy of the Cousty Democracy of this city, 
who bave hitherto been recoga zed as an integral part of 
the Democratic Party. Tbrough the action of Tammany 
their delegation was thrown out entirely, and ‘t was de- 
termined to refuse all future recognition of the faction. 
This was adopted by the Convention as the policy of the 
party. The representatives of this organization are 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
ticket, and are declaring that the Tammanyites are pre- 
paring for ‘* the mest complete whipping they ever got 
since the corrupt coterie was orginized.” With this dis- 
affection existing in the two most important Democratic 
counties in the Scate—New York and Kings—tt is hard 
to see how candidate Fiower can have any hope of vic- 
tory. 

But the delegates of the New York County Democra- 
cy and of Kings County are not the only men who left 
the Convention in a ‘* sullen and surly temper.” The 
nomination of Speaker Sheehan has given great offense 
to mapy Democrats in Baffalo, and The Buffalo En- 
quirer, a Democratic organ, declares that thousands of 
D-mocrat voters in that county will not vote for bim. 
They regard him as a traitor to hi: party. S:eehan, as 
Speaker of the House, caused a great deal of popular 
discontent among all classes of decent people by his re- 
fusal to allow petitions from the people to be received 
in the Assembly with reference to the liquor legislation. 
In short, the Democracy probably never went into a 
campaign in this Scate with less enthusiasm or with 
more divi-ion and bitterness of feeling. 

Oae cf the most interesting questions in connection 
with the recent Convention, and one of the most diffi- 
cult to answer is, Where does Governor Hill appear? It 
has been asserted, ard appearances all go to bear out the 
assertion, that the Hill machine has been completely 
overthrown. I: is stated that Mr, Flower is not a Hill 
man, but is in favor of the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land; that the pact of friendship formerly existing be- 
tween Hill and Sherhan, the nominee for Lieuténant 
Governor, was broken some time ago, and that Hill 
opposed Sheehan's nomination; that none of the men 
whom Hill want+d are nominated for the minor offices, 
and that his wishes were entirely set aside concerning 
the silver plank in tbe platform. On the supposition 
that the Hill machine is overthrown and broken, there 
has been great rejoicing; out it is hard to believe that so 
as'ute a politician has been thus suddenly beaten and 
set aside. H >weves this may b , it is the Hull type of 
politics, represented by Tammany, which has triumphed; 
and it is impossible entirely to repress the fear that Hill 
will again come triumphantly to the surface, until 
future ev-nts shall prove the contrary. 
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The harmony in the Republican Party, the enthusiasm 
for its candidates, and the entire disappearance of fac- 
tional feeling,on the one side; with the disgust and divi. 
sion with which the work of the Democratic Convention 
is hailed,on the other side, make the outlook for the Re- 
publican Party in this State the brightest in its history. 
It is important that no mistake shall be made between 
this and election day either in the canvass for the State 
ticket or in the nomination of candidates for the Legisla- 
ture, The party must not only capture the administra- 
tion of the State, but it must regain control of the Legis- 
lature. 


>. 


MISSIONARY METHODS. 


THE Rev. Dr, Geo. W. Koox, the well known Mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board in J:pan, in a review of 
the year 1890. published in the Missionary Review of the 
World for September, uses the follow.ng language : 

“IT would again venture the opinion that our present 
missionary methods are in the extreme wasteful of money 
andof life. Rightly distributei and massed, one-baif the 
present force cou'!d accomplish all and more than is now 
done. Instead of so much earnest appeal for men and 
money,! propo<e % year of appeal for the better use of the 
forces we have. Until something is done to combine the 
Protestant forces, the waste must continue. Is confedera- 
tion in tae great work of evangelizing the world still im- 
possible? Can we expect thinking men to continue and 
increase their gifts if the half goes to waste? Doubtless 
the case is not so pressing tn other lands, but, for the 
things I see and know, my language is noue too strong.” 

These are strong words, and as expressing the earnest 
conviction of one of the ablest of the very able body of 
missionaries in that empire, deserve the wide attention 
and comment that they have received. With his open- 
ing statement we heartily agree. With what follows we 
must beg leave very deferentially, but very decidedly, to 
differ, if by combination and confederation he means 
anything formal ana organic to include all the diffrent 
Protestant bodies. Such consolidation as is being ¢ ffect- 
ed in Japan, China, and India among Churches of a 
similar form of Government and of creed is very ad- 
vantageous; but to carry that further and undertake to 
bring under one general control Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, etc., 
would be not only impracticable, but of very doubtful 
advantage as human nature is at present constituted, 

There is, undovbtedly, a fascination in the idea of a 
grand organizacion, in which eact part preserving its 
own identity to the full, shall combine with every other 
part, under some united head, to advance and conquer 
an empire or the world for Christ. But tuch an idea is 
at present entirely outside the realm of ** practical poli- 
tics.” 

The question is, What can be dene, and done now? 
If formal combination and confederation are impracti- 
cable or unwise, mutual consultation and fraternal co- 
operation are certainly practicable and wise, and in that 
we are sure of Dr. Knox’s hearty sympathy and sup- 
port. 

One fundamental causs of the waste which every 
esrnest missionary recognizes and deplores. is the lack of 
thorough study of missionary methods, It is primarily 
not so much a question of organization as a question of 
information. Given the information and, in most cases, 
the organization will take care of itself. What are the 
facts at present in the great majority of the Protestant 
missions? Each is goimg on its own way, working out 
its own problems, devising its own methods, in utter 
ignorance of the results achieved by its sister mission 
in an adjoiniog field, or, perbaps, in tae same field. 

The first step is to remove this ignorance aod with 
better information secure more complete sympathy, 
which in its turn wil) result in more cordial co-opera- 
tien. Take as an illustration, the great conference at 
Suanghai, where forty missionary societies were repre- 
sented by 400 delegates from every portion of the Em- 
pire, and where there was full, free. frank discussion of 
toe questions that interested all alike. The crown of 
the whvule gathering was not more in the immediate re- 
sul's of fellowship than in the permanent committees 
which were appointed, one on comity and a division of 
the field, and one on correspond+nce to serve as a me- 
dium of communication on subjects of interest common 
to missionaries. 

Let that be done in every mission field, and a large 
amount of waste will be avoided. Tbe American Board 
missionary will not be ignorant of what the Episcopa- 
lian is doing, or the Metnudist of the course taken by 
his brother of the Basle Society. There are no more 
broad-minded men and women than our missionaries. 
It is seldom that they are found so wedded to their own 
system tbat they are unwilling to change to another 
that they see to be better. In tne immense majority of 
cases all that is needed is mutual consultation, and that 
will bring mutual deference and co-operation. 

But this course should not be confined to the mission 
field, It should be carried out at home. An officer of 
one of our Jargest missionary boards said one day: 
“When L was a pastor I used to study missions; now I 
am £0 occupied with missionaries that I have no time 
for missions.” And the same man had never met .the 
executive officer of a sister missionary society in the 
same city and directing missionary work in some of the 








same fields! Noone could blame him. Overburdened 
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with the detail of his work it was beyond the power of 
flesh and blood and brain to take in the larger rela- 
tions of that same work. The same thing is true toa 
greater “or less degree—chiefly greater—of all our mis- 
sionary societies. It is inevitable that the policy of the 
missions should be in no slight degree controlled by the 
Boards at home; but how can that control be wisely ex- 
ercised when there is such ignorance of the methods of 
the sister societies? Every year certain problems of mis- 
sion work are becoming more acute, self-support of 
native churches, the relation of missionaries to native 
preachers, the higher education, etc., etc. These are all 
met by each society. It would be of immense advan- 
tage to each to know just how the other meets them. 
The. American Board might learn much from the 
Church Missionary Society, the Presbyterian from the 
Methodist, and all from the Moravian and Basle socie- 
ties. 

To secure this there should be annual conferences be- 
tween the societies; not mass meetings like those at 
Mildmay, but conferences where representatives of the 
societies,each well posted in his own work,may meetand 
consult together, learn from and help one another. 
If these should appoint permanent committees composed 
of men who should give their whole time to the work, 
not merely studying at home, but visiting the Missionary 
Conferences abroad, the resultant good would be incal- 
culable, not only in securing greater success but in les- 
sening waste. It would pay for itself in money and life 
many times over, 

Let any one take the letters that we publish from 
month to month, cover over the headlines and he 
will not always find it easy to tell from what land 
came the tidings or by what denomination the 
work is being carried on. What we need is to bring all 
together into one council chamber, not necessarily un- 
der one human government or administration, but un- 
der one divine guidance to devise great things for the 
coming of the kingdom. 


COURAGE. 








COURAGE and faith are near allied. When God three 
times tells Joshua, at the beginning of his career as 
Moses’ successor, to ‘‘ be of good courage,” and the 
people whom he calls to the conquest of Canaan echo 
the words. ‘‘ Only be strong and of a good courage,” 
it is the same command which Paul gives to his son 
Timothy, “ Fight the good fight of faith.” A good part 
of faitn, to say the least, is courage. 

Valor has often been described as differing with the 
time of day, an after-dinner valor being quite other from 
that which is felt before breakfast. If at any season of 
the year a church should feel its courage at high mark, 
ready to be called into exercise, if ever the Christian 
soldiers should be ready to fight the enemy, and should 
be asking Joshua to lead them against the Canaanites, 
or Timcthy to tell them how to overcome the idols of 
Ephesus, it is after the rest of summer, and when the 
very air of autumn thrills every vein with renewed 
energy. 

Now the pastor’s courage and the people’s courage 
should take hold on the promises of God. Above all 
they should take the shield of faith, to make their cour- 
age fearless of danger from without, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God, with which to 
smite the foe. And the shield, as well as the sword, is 
the Word of God. The faith rests in the promises, 
There may be large expectations, beeause the premises 
are large. No Cnurch goes out to its warfare without 
divine help. Not any human minister is leader, but the 
Captain of the Lord’s hosts is ever with his people and 
assures them success. 

Where the courage of thecampaign will then first 
show itself is in deciding to make the campaign’ and 
planning how great it shall be. Let the pastor and his ad- 
visers first decide to do something for the Master this year, 
Then let them agree on something worthy of the work of 
the Church, and worthy of their Lord who has given 
them his commission. Let them plan for something 
more than they seem humanly able to accomplish. They 
can expect the rank and file to follow where they will 
lead. If they will only hear God’s voice bidding them 
to go forward, they need not fear but that the people will 
hear their voice. God had to say three times to Joshua: 
‘« Fear not but be of good courage,” and then the people 
had to say it over again to him, for the need of courage, 
perhaps the lack of courage, is chiefly in the leaders of 
a church as wellas of anarmy. Soldiers will follow 
where officers will Jead. Church members will do the 
work which the pastor and his advisers will put on them. 
Only they want to know exactly where they are to 

march, and when to shoot. There is a sublime courage 
in young Christians if it is only exercised; and a miaister’s 
lack of faith is often about as much in his members as 
in his Master. 

Then let the minister, at the beginning of this season’s 

campaign, lay it out with no fear. Let him expect 


a great victory. Let him make up his mind not to be 
satisfied with the three arrows of Joash, but to shoot his 
whole quiver. And what a quiver the pastor of a church 
has! Let him lcok at his wise and tried counselors, his 
vigorous and active young men ard women, to whom 


—— 


field to be occupied, the men and women and children 
that do not hear the call of the Gospel, but who wait to 
hear it.. Tnen let him listen to the voice of Him who 
said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world,” and then added, ‘‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway”; and it would seem as if the 
courage of Joshua, and the faith of Paul and Timothy, 
and their success, might be the experience of every min- 
ister and of every church, 
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THE CONVICT LABOR QUESTION. 








A QUESTION of very great public interest has been 

before the Legislature of Tennessee for the past few 

weeks. It grew out of the leasing of convicts from the 

State prison to work in the mines at Briceville, in that 

State. The free miners revolted against being compelled 

to work by the side of convicts and to compete with 

convict labor, and they loaded the convicts on trains 

and shipped them off. At this point the State militia 

appeared on the scene at the order of the Governor; but 

they too were seized by the armed miners, and sent 

away in the same manner. The authority of the State 

being thus defied, there was imminent prospect of 

bloodshed, which was only averted by arbitration, by 

which the miners agreed to endure the convicts for sixty 

days, on the understanding that the Governor would 

call a special session of the Legislature, and do what he 
could to have the law repealed which authorized and 
required the State Board of Prison” Inspectors to lease 
the convicts. 

The Legislature met and discussed the whole ques- 
tion, and has just adjourned, It refused, by a large 
vote, to repeal the convict labor law, and asa result the 
State Board of Inspectors has ordered the convicts to be 
returned to the mines. The miners assert that they will 
resist this order as before, and will not allow the convicts 
to take their places or to work in the mines at all. But 
as the matter now stands the whole authority of the 
State is pledged to execute its laws. The Legislature, 
after having Jooked over the ground, has reached the 
conclusion that the law is a wise one, that it must not 
be repealed, and that it must be enforced. All that 
remains for the Governor, therefore, is to use, if neces- 
sary, the entire militia of the State to maintain order at 
Briceville, and to protect the operators of the mines in 
their observance of the contract with the State for the 
labor of convicts. Whether the Legislature was right 
in refusing to repeal the law is not now the question. 
In the exercise of its legislative power it has decided 
that the law should remain on the statute book; and it 
is the plain duty of the executive authority of the State 
to see that the provisions of the law are carried out, 
whatever may be the state of public opinion on the 
subject, or the result to free labor, or the effect upon 
the dominant political party. There is no room for two 
opinions on this point. 

But it is impossible to refrain from an expression of 
sympathy for the free miaers, Their interests are ruth- 
lessly set aside in order that the prisoners of the State 
may be usefully and profitably employed. The opera- 
tors of the mines can obtain convict labor at lower rates 
than they can employ free labor. A stockade for the 
prisoners is provided at the mines, and they are securely 
kept therein except when they are working as a chain 
gang in the mines, The Statecan afford to hire them at 
rates which would simply provide their board and 
clothes. A free man has not only himself to support but 
a family, and it is impossible for him to work on such 
terms. He must either beggar himself, or he must se- 
cure another market for his labor, He is crowded out of 
an employment in which he has been making fair wages 
and for which his training has fitted him and is com- 
pelled to seek some other line of labor. It is certainly 
not a wise exercise of legislative power when a State 
thus discriminates against the interests of its free labor- 
ing classes. Employers, of course, are human and will 
get the cheapest labor they can, and few employers 
hesitate to use convicts, because free labor feels that it is 
defrauded and degraded by being compelled to compete 
with them and work side by side with them. 
« This.is a question, we say, which not only concerns 
Tennessee but all other States, in which it is sought, in 
the interest of the State and of the prisoners themselves, 
to employ them at useful and remunerative labor. In 
this State public opinion has compelled the Legislature 
to restrict prison labor to certain industries. It has 
been driven, for example, out of the hat trade and out 
of certain other line of employment where its competi- 
tion proved injurious to the interests of free labor. It 
is the settled policy to restrict it tosuch employments 
as do not directly affect the labor market. There is no 
question that it is an absolute necessity to employ pris- 
oners. They cannot and ought not to be maintained in 
idleness, They ought to be put at some labor which will, 
in part at least, repay the State for their care and keep- 
ing. But it is certainly very objectionable to put them 
into competition with any kind of skilled labor; and 
the practice observed in many States of the South of 
sending them out to different points in chain gangs un- 
der contract is a practice which, in our judgment, 
ought to be done away with at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. There is something revolting in the very idea of 
sending alot of State prison convicts to different points 





he can say, Go, and they will go. Let him look at the 
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the flavor of the horrible system of slave traffic. Con- 
victs should be kept in the prisons provided for them, 
and be employed therein at such labor as will be com- 
pensatory in some degree for their expenses, and as 
will not interfere with free labor. The chain gang is 
an outrage on civilization. 











- 


THE FARIBAULT EXPERIMENT. 


AFTER Archbishop Ireland had said in his address be- 
fore the National Teachers’ Association, that he believed 
in the right of a State to educate its children, and after 
his public approval again and again since then of sev- 
eral alternative plans for passing over the parochial 
schools to the State system, it was to be expected that 
at last some practical control would be offered and 
made in his diocese. This has occurred at Faribault, 
Minn, The facts are as follows: 

In conversation with Mr, W. M. West, Superintendent 
of the Board of Education of Faribault, the rector of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, the Rev. James 
K. Conry, said that he thought it would be possible to 
have the Catholic schools of the city, of which he had 
charge, turned over to the Board of Education and made 
a part of the public school system. What he said we 
cannot doubt was with the approval of his Archbishop, 
inasmuch as he had been on very intimate terms with 
him in St. Paul, Superintendent West asked Father 
Conry to put his proposition in writing, which he did. 
The proposal was that the building and schools whose 
session had already begun should be turned over with- 
out condition to the care and charge of the Board of 
Education, to be governed as their schools are governed 
under precisely the same rules, The proposition was 
accepted, as it could not but be, in the form in which it 
came. 

It could hardly be otherwise than that some under- 
standing not in the correspondence existed between 
Father Conry and the Board of Education. What that 
is may be gathered from the fact that the teachers of 
the parochial schools all belonged to the Benedictine 
teaching order, and were already in possession when the 
transfer was made. The buildings in which the schools 
were belong to the Church of the Immaculate Con. 
ception, and are rented for one dollar a year so long as 
is agreeable to both parties. In answer to some ques- 
tions of ours Superintendent West tells us that the Board 
of Education did not assume control of the new schools 
until they had organized for the term; and that there- 
fore with a few exceptions, made necessary in the 
course of grading more closely, the scholars who en- 
tered the old parochial schools will for the present re- 
main together. It is not understood that they are to 
continue to do so, nor is there, says Mr. West, any 
‘understanding ”” of any kind back of Father Conry’s 
offer. After taking control the Board could do nothing 
but request the teachers in charge to remain until! fur- 
ther notice; and they instructed the Superintendent of 
Schools to report upon their qualifications when ready 
to do so, We suppose they wear a special religious habit 
and will continue its use, That isa matter which has 
made some discussion in this State, it having been set- 
tled, we believe, by State Superintendent Draper, that 
in State schools religious habits were not allowed. We 
understand that no special religious instruction is to be 
given in the school hours, altho the teachers will be free 
to do so out of school hours. This is not the Pough- 
keepsie plan, tho it approaches it; for the Catholic 
children are not to be massed hereafter in their own 
building but to come to the nearest school. The teach- 
ers, male and female, are attending teachers’ meetings 
and adapting themselves as well as possible to the new 
situation. The Northern Presbyterian, which is the 
organ of its denomination in Minnesota, expresses itself 
as glad to see the trial made, and hopes it will enable all 
our Roman Catholic friends to abandon their attempts 
at separation. It would prefer to have the religious 
instruction given in the church, but it regards this as a 
great step forward which should be encouraged and 
approved. The chief question that we are inclined to 
raise about it is the one raised by what seems so small a 
matter as that of dress. 





-~ 


ENGLAND AT MITYLENE. 








THE whole of Europe has been thrown into commo. 
tion by an incident the exact details of which we shall 
probably not know until the official reports are pre- 
sented to Parliament, 

So far as appears from the dispatches received , a party 
of English sailors and marines landed September 14th 
at a little island off Cape Sigri on the coast of Mitylene, 
went through some military and naval exercises and 
then returned to their ships which immediately moved 
away. I{ was no more than had been done repeatedly 
in those waters, and at any other time would probably 
have received little notice. But, coming in connection 
with the yielding of the Porte to the demand of Russia 
that her transports be allowed free passage through the 
Dardanelles, and the request of Russia that her naval 
cadets be instructed in the navigation of the Danube, it 
threw all Europe into a ferment. Some declared that it 
was a covert threat; others that the English were simply 
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all agreed that whether intentional or not, the incident 
had real international significance, 

Two poiats have been epecially dwelt upon, the fal- 
lacy of the claim that peace is assured, and the unalter- 
able determination of England not to permit Russia to 
gain a foothold on the Mediterranean. 

With regard to the former, the alarmists by no means 
prove their point. The second is undoubtedly correct; 
but the grounds for it are constantly misstated, and the 
misstatement does great harm. 

England’s course in Eastern politics has been, is, and 
undoubtedly will be directed simply to the preservation 
intact and unhindered of her communications with la- 
dia. Taose communications are direct through the 
Mediterranean to the Suez Canal, and through Continen- 
tal Earope by rail to Salonica and then to Port Said. 
Anything that threatens these two lines England is 
bound to guard against. In order to this it is essen- 
tial that Macedonia and the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
remain in the hands of a government that can be 
relied on, whecher through motives of friendship or of 
fear, not to do anything that shalf threaten them. And 
that is all there is in the matter. 

Eagland has no interest in the maintenance of the 
Sultan’s Government as a Moslem Government, Nota 
few seem to think that she feels bound to support the 
Turk at Constantinople in order to maintain peace 
among her Mohammedan subjects in India and Egypt. 
Notatall. Asa matter of fact, the Moslem influence, 
both of India and Egypt, is hostile to the Ottoman rule 
in Turkey, and it is safe to say that that element exer- 
cises no influence whatever in England’s support of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. 

Whether or not Eaglaad is justified in taking this 
course of strict self-defense is another question, We 
think she is; but whatever other people think, she will 
undoubtedly continue iu it, whether Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Gladstone holds the reins of foreign policy. The 
talk prevalent in certain quarters about Eagland’s sym- 
pathy with and support of Moslem against Christian, is 
not only pure folly but very prejudicial, and shows an 
utter lack of comprehension of the situation. 


> 


Cditorial Votes. 


THE letters from foreign missionaries which we published 
lest week did not exhaust our supply, and they have come 





in so abundantly that we have been compelled to add four 
pages this week to make room for them. The Rev. W. T. 
Henry, D.D,, Pastor of the Baptist Church of which the 
Republican candidate for Governor of this State is a mem- 
ber, gives us an article about the Hon. J. Sloat Fassett; 
the late Sidney Lanier compares Chaucer with Shakes- 
peare; D, J. Burrell, D.D., declares for the inerrancy of the 
original autographs of Scripture; Prof. E. H. Jobnson, 
D.D., of Crozer Theological Seminary, deprecates undue 
anxiety about inspiration; James L. Ailen discusses-the 
‘Great American Novel’’; the Rev. William Kirkus ex- 
poses ecclesiastical exegesis; Olive Thorne Miller tells how 
she discovered ‘‘ the Tawny Thiush’s Brood”; Alfred C, 
Haven, M.D., asks for stricter medical exaniination of 
candidates for missionary work; Jobu Fulton, D.D., ex- 
plains the case of the Rev. Mr.MacQueary; and Miss Ward 
describes the Historical American Pictures belonging to 


Yale University. There are poems by two Englishmen, 


William Sharpe and Herbert E. Clark, also by K. Pauline 
Johnson and the Rev. Alfred J. Hough: and stories by 
Gilbert Parker aud Eva L. Carson. 


Pror. KE. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, writes us, tra- 
versing the use made by Mr. Marie Sane}! ip bis article two 
weeks ago on * The Philosophy ot Prayer,’ of the quota- 
tions from Jonathan Edwarécs: 

it is hardly credible that the writer could ever bave read care- 
fully the treatise from which bis quotations are taken. The tull- 
er title of that treatise is ** An Huable Attempt to Promote Ex- 
plicit. Agreement and Visible Union of God's Peoplein Extraor- 
dinaty Prayer for the Revivai of Keligicn and the Advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom on Earth,” etc. Works (first Ameri- 
can Edition of eight volumes), Vol. III. 

Ih tbe first passage quoted, Edwards is seeking (p- 401) to en- 
coutage such agreement in prayer by showing the worth of pray- 
er as illustrated by Rev. viii. 5. Buteurely nothing was rurther 
fromms thought, as the context clearly shuws, than to teach the 
dcgma (which he elsewhere repudiates) of intercession by the 
saintsin Heaven for the saints on the earth. He couid not have 
dreamed that his words would ever be quoted by a Roman Cath- 
olic writer to justify such an error. 

The second passage quoted is u still more serious perversion. 
It sounds, the writer tells us,“ like the ring of a Catholic appeal 
from the suffrages of the faithful for their brethren departed,” 
and it is used by bim to support the dogma that the living may 
properly offer prayer for the dead. The passage occurs near 
the closs (p, 89) of the treatise. The reader will find that Ed- 
wards is not speaking at al! about dead saints ana nving saints, 
but about certain ministers in Great Britain w bo are endeavor- 
ing to stir up their bretbren in America to concerted prayer for 
the conveision of the world. The o: her quotation in this article 
has no bearing on this particular question. It may be fourd in 

Vol. III (same edition) Sermon 24: * Hypocrites Deficient in the 
Duty of Prayer.” 
We presume Mr. Marie-Snell would say he only 
meant (in the second passage quotec) to show how Presi- 
dent Edwar1ds’s Janguage adapted itself to the Catholic 
doctrine of prayer for the dead. But when he said that 


degree the intercessory power of the saints in glory,” he 
quite misunderstood his author. It is the “saints” on 
earth Edwards was speaking of. 





In an interesting article on Church unity in Zion’s 
Herald, Dr. J. M. Buckley says: 

“ Individual ministers and laymen may pass from one to an- 
other aftera change of conviction; and without it where the 
agreement is sufficient, inthe judgment of the authorities, to 
warrant the reception of the applicant. A certain amount of 
freedom not capable of expression in the letter of «reeds must 
be allowed in ali organizations. Honorable transfers of church 
mem bersbip should not be condemned, and an Arminian Church 
should not reject an applicant more Calvinistic than its creed, 
provided he be not sufficiently so to cause dissension or lead 
him to deny any of our practical points or ignore our usages. 
A Caivinistic Church can consistently admit one who is more 
Arminian than its creed, considering that both are evan- 
gelical.”’ 

Dr. Buckiey’s positionis thoroughly right, altho it con- 
tradicts absolutély the utterance of the paper of which he 
isetlitor,as made undera previous editorship. There is 
no better way of cultivating brotherliness between the de- 
nominations than the easy passage of pastors from one to 
another, as is constantly taking place between the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Reformed Churches, and toa 
growing extent between these Churches and the Method- 
ists. Itis acurious fact, however, that while ministers 
pass over from Methodist to Congregational cr Presby- 
terian Churches,and even become professors in Presbyter- 
ian theological seminaries, scarce an instance is known of 
the reverse process. The reason is solely that mivisters do 
not like the itinerancy. 

ALTHO the Pope regards himself as a prisoner in the Vat- 
ican, he does once in a while pass outside of its walls. Two 
years ago he did this and there was a good deal of disturb- 
ance connected with it and mutual recriminations, it being 
asserted that his life was not safe. ‘The Italian papers re- 
port that after makioga late visit to the Vatican museum 
and the pew library, he returned driving by way of the 
Vatican gardens. Inorder to reach the gardens it was nec- 
essary to crossa portion of the street which lies behind St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican. This does not seem lke such a 
terrible or dangerous thing. He was not attacked by any 
robber, and nobody hooted, and the police seemed to have 
been respectful, and the Italian papers have made no fuss 
about it. Itis difficult to see what is the use of keeping up 
the pretense of his being a prisoner. It certainly seems 
like child’s play. ‘There is much more approach to states- 
mansbip in the efforts by Catholic Congresses and other- 
wise to make him the civil ruler of a small territory, tne 
independence of which should be guaranteed. But that 
coaid not be Rome, b cause its people need Rome, and peo- 
ple must rale rather than any temporal or spiritual prince. 
here would be the same difficalty with the temporal 
power ip acy other place, unless the territory were made so 
small that nobody would live in is except those who were 
personally attached to the papal authority and exchequer. 





Dk CYRUS HAMLIN writes us: 

There may be more difficuity than is anticipated in the com- 
merce of wheat with Russia. The Russians do not eat wheaten 
bread: they loathe it. Of the more than 100,000,000 of the popula- 
tion there may be two or three millions that use wheat. Tne 

arqgy, the pavy, the peasantry, the whole working popuiation, 
use rye bread, or rye and barley, or bariey bread. Nothing but 
actual starvation will bring them to the use of fine wheaten 
bread. Inthe Crimean war, 1855, eight hundred Rassian pris- 
oners were sent to the English Commissary General at Constan- 
tinople to provide for. He gave them the same generous rations 
which the English soldiers had. The bread was of the best quality, 
superior, as officers and soldiers confessed to the bread servea 
to them in England. Ina fewadays the whole 800 rebelled against 
it. If some of it was eaten the rest was thrown away and 
trampled under foot. 

The contractor represented the dissatisfaction to the Commis- 
sarv Ge.eral, who sent for the Russian colonel and a deputation 
of the men. The Colonel was an educated German in the ser- 
vice of the Czar. He assured the General that the fine white 
bread was equally bad tor the palate and tne hea)th of the Rus- 
sian soldier. Mureover, they wanted more salt fish and less 
fresh meat, etc., etc. 

* Make out your own rations,” said the General, “sucb as would 
satisfy you in your barracks at home.” He then passed it to the 
contractor to see if he would demand any change in the con- 
tract. 

After careful examination he returned it, saying he would con- 
sent, with tne proposed changes, to twenty per cent. discount on 
his contract. 

The General would consent to no change in tbat direction. He 
said Her Majesty’s Government would pay the same for the Rus- 
sian prisoners as foritsownsoldiers. Sothe affair which threat- 
ened a serious disturbance was amicably settled The Commis- 
missary General was satisfied, the prisoners perfeetly contented, 
and the contractor jubilant. The stolidity and solidity of the 
Russian peasant are phenomenal attributes. Under Peter the 
Great ten thousand consented to have their beads shaved off 
rather than their beards. They will be equally solid against 
wheaten bread, and famine will be as merciless as was Peter the 
Great. 2 eed 

EX-PRESIDENT BALMACEDA, if we may trust the last of 
the contradictory dispatches received through*the New 
York Herald, has committed suicide and relieved the new 
Government of some anxiety and responsinility. The first 
report was that he had esvaped over the mountaius. Tnen 

a lopg account came showing how he had been smuggled 

aboard the ‘‘San Franci:co” by the active agency of its 

commander, who aided him in disguising himself as a 

drunken sailor. After all our papers had devoted long 

discussions t»> the intervational questions involved, and 
had settled it that, while the commander had the right to 
receive the fugitive, be had no right to facilitate bis escape 
from Valparuiso, it turns out that the ‘“‘San Francisco” 
never had bim on board, and that tne story was made out 
of whole cloth. The story of the suicide seems very plaus- 
ible, except that there comes with it two letters purport- 


death, which letters the reporter in Va)p%raiso takes pains 
to tell us he received through. the kind offices of U. S. Min- 
ister Egan, whom he bas, ever since the rediscovery of that 
diplomat, been covering with fulsome eulogies. Looking 
at the longer of the two letters, one who was an adept in 
the Higher Criticism would say that it was written for no 
other purpose than to give Mr. Egan a good character. He 
says: 

“Minister Patrick Egan many times offered me good advice . 
He urged me to make peace with those opposed to me and to 
retire from Chile. I did not heed his wise advice, for I thought 
that he was under the influence of the Junta’s orders, who were 
then refugees in the American Legation.” 

It is a little surprising that with the pistol at his head aud 
his finger on the trigger, Balmaceda was so thoughtfal of 
the repatation of the American Minister. 


JUST when in the most brutal way the Conservative 
speakers and essayists are insisting that the present Par- 
liament should be allowed to coatioue to its extreme seven- 
year limit, for no other reason than with the hope that Mr. 
Gladstone will die meanwhile, he has given evidence that 
he does not yet approach senility. In The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury he bas publi<bed a very clear and thorough argument, 
going over the history of elections for many years, and 
showing what has in previous cases been the forecast of 
the by-elections. He shows that the Liberal majority at 
the next general. election in Great Britain can hardly be 
less than 46 and may reach 150, while the majority of Na- 
tionalists cannot be less thao 50 or 60. There is no way of 
escaping the force of this evidence, and the Conservatives 
have pretty much given up all hope of carrying the next 
election. With such a majority it will be of no use for 
Loyd Salisbury to appeal to the Lords. The only result of 
that would be to discredit the Lords, and perhaps to al-er 
radically the constitution of the Upper House. In 1878 
Mr. Gladstone estimated the coming Liberal majority at 
from 56 to 76, which proved in 1880 to be 115. Already the 
Liberals are making their plans for their return to power. 
Gladstone will be the leader, with Sir Vernon Harcourt in 
succession, ready to take up the burden as soon as it shall 
be too heavy for Mr. Gladstone to carry. 





-...50me weeks ago we made a state ment of facts in ref 

erence to the revolution in Biddle University, N. C., under 
the charge of the Presbyterian Freedmen’s Board, involv- 
iog the removal or resignation of all the white professors 
but one, and of their being replaced by colored men. We 
ate curious to see that R. H. Allen, D.D., Secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Board, denies abzolutely the statements, and 
that The Mid Continent publishes correspondence which 
completely bears out what we said avd proves that Dr. 
Allen did not know what was gving on 1n one of the insti- 
tutions of his Board. Seme of the co:ored men, like Dr. 
Grimké, who have heen called into the work, have nota 
little ability and culture, altho it is said that others called 
to resp »nsible positious, have never had a college educa- 
tion. Dr. Carroll Cutter, one of the professors who have 
resigued, has, we understand, gone into similar service in 
Fisk University. 


....We publish two short articles on Inspiration this 
week, one by the Professor of Taeology in one of our lead- 
ing Baptist theological seminaries, the other by the young- 
est pastor called to the pastorate of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church in this city. Professor Thompson clearly and cour- 
teously shows the superior value of revelation as compared 
with inspiration. In a vigorous article in our issue of 
July 9th, Dr. Barrell wisely said: 


“ Nothing is gained by blows, nothing by logomachy, certainly 
notbing by billingsgate, bat everything by frankness, forcible- 
ness and keeping sweet.”’ 


In his equally vigorous article this week, he defends the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of the original autographs of 
of Scripture and declares that this question ‘is of so vital 
importance that it marks the divisional line between loyal- 
ty and disloyalty tothe truth of God.” 


..-.In the Church of Eagland there are two antagonistic 
organizations, one High Church and the other Low Church, 
and each fightiug its way through ecclesiastical and civil 
courts. Tne leading High Church organ of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church, The Living Church of 
Chicago, does not admit that there is any society yet or- 
gavized opposed to broad Churchism here. Bat it says 
tbat the present state of things and the spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas indicated by the confirmation of Phillips 
Brooks, and the teachings of Dr. Heber Newton, with the 
unsatisfactory con ‘ition of some of the Eastern semina- 
ries (meaning Pailadelphia, we suppose), ‘‘ may force loyal 
charcbmen to come to an understanding with reference to 
the defense of all they fiold most sacred.” 


.... Referring to the results of the Higher Criticism, Pro- 
fessor Tucker, of Andover, is reportéd to have said: 

“The brunt of the critical battle comes upon the Congrega- 

tional, Presbyterian and Baptist denominations, because they, 
in a greater degree than the other Protestant sects, have rested 
upon the authority of the Bible.” 
This does very great irjastice to some at least of the 
‘“‘other Protestant sects,” particularly to the Methodists. 
Their system of dectrine is not set forth in their Articles of 
Religion, bat is drawn directly from Bible sources. They 
certainly rest upon the authority of the Bible as much as 
either Presbycerian or Congregational denominations. We 
do not understand why Professor Tucker should make a 
statement so obviously errant. 


...-Tbe Republicans of Massachusetts have nominated 
Charles H. Allen, of Lowell, for Governor, and Mr. Haile 
for Lieutenant Governor. Mr. Allen is a young man of 
bigh character, good abiity, and some popular quali- 
ties. Like the popular young Demoerat, Governor Rus- 
sell, who will be his powerful competitor, he is a college 
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port of his party he will be elected; but the setting aside, 
not for the first time. of the strong claims of W. W. 
Crapo, does not promise such an enthusiastic campaign 
as ought to be had. The platform is good, being especially 
strong in its advocacy of sound money and temperance. It 
indorses most cordially the Administration of President 
Harrison. 


---On the death of Madam Blavatsky and with the 
practical succession of Mrs. Bezant to the chief hierophancy 
there was quite a revival of the theosophic fad in England; 
but that is rapidly passing by, and Mrs. Besant declines to 
submit to any scientific test. On this side of the water 
they are clsiming that the Madame’s astral spirit is likely 
to be re-incarnated somewhere, very likely in a man, as she 
thought it was a disadvantage to be a woman, and her 
spirit may be allowed to choose its next cerporeal resi- 
dence. Perhaps Mr. Judge would be willing to yield bis 
spirit to receive hers. Her ashes have heen divided into 
three portions, one kept in England, another brought to 
New York, and the third sent to Madras. 


. ..The Christian at Work replies to us in the matter of 
the use of the Revised Version, with a question whether it 
really is better than the old one. It admits that it is 
“more literal,” “ but for simple, idiomatic English we think 
the Old Version, with all its infelicities, and they are many, 
will bear the palm.”” The Revised Version is, on the whole, 
in good idiomatic Koglish: bat that is not the controlling 
point, which is correctness, We want the Word of God as 
correct as possible, so that it will make good sense when 
read. If any one will compare the old Version with the 
new of the Book of Job, he will understand what we mean. 


....The cry the opposition are raising to Fassett is that 
he is the representative of Plattism. Mr. Fassett is too 
strong a character to be anybody’s ‘*man”’: but even if he 
were Platt’s “man.”’ Plattism is a hundredfold better 
than Tammany Hillism. Plattism is bossism, and there- 
fore objectionable; but where is its record of corruption, 
misrule, crime, subserviency to the rum traffic? It has no 
such record. I.cok at the black record of Tammany Hill 
ism! He who rus may read that sham~«ful list. How can 
a conscientious and int ]l'izent voter prefer Flower to Fas- 
sett, Tammany to Republicanism? 


...eIt does not seem to have been intended as a joke but 
as a piece of serious policy, when Sir George Gray, 
Premier of New Zealand, from 1877 to 1884, proposes that 
the Uoner Chamber to be formed in the government of New 
Zealand should be composed entirely of women, and re- 
place the present Upper Chamber, which consists of forty- 
one members appviuted by the Crown for life. That is not 
a wuolly bad idea, and we wonde: whether we may live to 
see the time when in the mother country instead of the 
House of Lords we shail have the House of Ladies. 


..seIf the condition of the poor Jews in New York is half 
as bad as The Jewish Messenoer makes it out, all Ameri- 
can Jews and American Christendom ought to be stirred 
up to help them. In the last issue there is an article by 
the Jews in Ridge Street, which ends with the statement. 


* They must not be permitted to care or think for themselves 
until such time as amalgamation with their neighbors in the 
rural districts fits them for the amenities of decent society and 
the duties of citizenship.” 


....-Several correspondents have written to tell us that 
Whittier’s poem, from which we quoted a verse from mem- 
ory twe weeks ago, is in the piece wnich bears the title ““ A 
Sabbath Scene,” and reads as follows: 

“ Of conrse I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip ber; 

Quick. deacon. throw that Polyglot 
Before the wench, and,trip her!” 

....T'be Hurrah Club is the name given to a torchlight 
clab organiz?d ia New Orleans, and presided over by no 
less a man than one of the jadges of the Court of Appeals, 


whose object it is to stir un enthusiasm against the lottery, 
and to march uo and down at pizht cheering the anti-lot- 
tery leaders and crying *D»wa wi'h the lottery.” It is not 
a bad plan, but when Lottery ciubs come iato the field 
against it, we fear there wi'l be some hot work. 


....Tuesday of this week is the day for the opening of the 
new landsin Oklahoma, and the ‘* boomers” have crowded 


about the boundaries ready to rush in and take possessiou 
of the choicest portions. Taose ac:ually in search of homes 
are probably in the miuority. Speculators and adventurers 
generally m ke up the m»jority of ‘‘ boomers.” But the 
lands are open to everybody; Uacle Sam maxes no distinc- 
tion except in favor of old soidiers. 


...-It was a delegate to the Democratic Convention who 
referred to the caudidate of the Convention as a ‘*‘ flam- 
boyant millionaire.’’ It was another delegate who said 


his nomination would be a triumph of the *‘ barrel ’’ over 
brains. It isthe Lieutenant Goveraoor elected by the same 
party, who says the ticket must be beaten. These be trou- 
blous days for the Democracy of New York. 


....The willingness of people to be duped is shown by 
the ridiculous ease with which a fat spook-producing prison 
bird of New York imposed herself upon some gullible peo- 

le in Coicago, and persuaded them to velieve that she bad 
| orb pee me > and spirited away by Roman Catholic 
priests. a 

....-Experiments last week by the rain-makers at El Paso, 

one of the driest spots in the country were immediately 


followed by “a heavy dew,” the “ grass fairly dripping 
with water’—an “‘unpreceden'ed” thing. in other re- 
spects they were a complete failare. 


....How does the outcome of the Saratoga Convention 
suit Governor Hill? Hesays little in reply to the assertions 


that bis power is broken. But he lets it be known that he 
will stump the State for Flower. That does not look astho 
he were very greatty dissatistied. 


....The president, and one of the strongest supporters of 
the bank in which the Louisiana Lottery makes its depos- 


its and through which it works, is achurch communicant 
and an auiae offizser of the New Orleans Young Men’s 
Corisiian Association. 


....The new Collector of this port to succeed Fassett is 
Senator Hendricks, of the interior of the State. It isa 


iti 
[anes a one trom the business poigt of view. 





ical pny ay but it is not unlikely, we trust, to | 


Heligions Sutelligence. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING QUESTION AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D., 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION, 








THE recent convention at Chicago and the Conference 
with the World’s Columbia Commission and the Board of 
Lady Managers, against opening the Exposition on the 
Sabbath was only the opening of a great campaign. The 
Commissioners adjourned September 7th, without settling 
the question ; and it will not be decided until the Local 
Directory reports the terms of admission to the Fair. 
The Evening Journal, of that city, says that ‘‘ the report 
of the local board on the question is being purposely 
delayed beeause of that.” Woile this is a disappointment 
to those who expected a prompt decision, it also sounds 
the trumpet for the battles that must be fought out to the 
end of the conflict. The cautionary editorial counsel of 
THE INDEPENDENT against “ any relaxation ” of opposition 
to Sunday opening ; ‘and forevery possible argument and 
influence ”’ to secure the closing of the Exposition on the 
Lord’s Day is therefore the more urgent. 

The situation at present is this: This great national and 
intervational question, which touches the civil and relig- 
ious rights of all classes of people, their conscience, their 
habits and their life, is relegated to the discretion of a local 
directory, composed entirely of citizens of Chicago—altho 
subject to final decision by the National Commission. Its 
postponement to the very last before the opening of the 
Fair is regarded by many prominent citizens of that city, 
as indicating the purpose of the present directory to put 
the responsibility of the decision upon the members of that 
body who shall be in office at the time of the opening. It 
is a changeable body, being subject to not a few resigna- 
tions and to annual re-appointments. 

Tt also involves, and largely if not chiefly now, the fivan- 
cial question—af the Sunday gate-money for admission to 
the Fair. But this also includes the higher questions— 
whether a great national and international matter Jike 
this should practically be settled by a local body, however 
excellent its members may be? and, further, whether such 
a great moral, legal, civil and religious issue shall be sub- 
ordinated to the receipts of the Treasury? Chieago is now 
petitioning Congress, through the Commission, for another 
appropriation in the form of a loan, zuaranteed by the gate- 
money, of five millions of dollars. If the gates are to be 
opened on Sunday, will not every cent of those receipts 
make Congress, as well as the Commission and the Presi- 
dent of the Uaited States, who must sign the bill, copart- 
ners in the official and illegal desecration of the Sabbath of 
God and of man? 

Bat it also suggests the question whether the Sunday 
opeoing will not inevitably alienate vast multitudes of 
Christian people, the less of whose good will, presence and 
patronage will be far greater than the entrance fees of all 
Sundays of the half year of the Exposition? These are all 
practical issues to be met by the authorities. It is certain 
that the additional appropriation of five millions of dollars 
by Congress will be strenuously opposed if, among other 
reasons, the Exposition is to be opened on Sundays. This 
is not stated as a threat, but as a fact that cannot be de- 
nied, and is widely substantiated. 

Another important aspect of the subject is the attitude 
of the opposers of Sunday closing. [t was stated in the 
Convention that scarcely any petitions had been received 
requesting the Sunday opening. The reason given was: 
“Their belief is that, of course, it will be opened.’”’ Now, 
however, we may expect organized efforts of many kinds 
to secure it. Railroad and steamboat companies, city 
street railways, and excursion managers, the saloon pow- 
ers and others who expect to make money out of the Fair 
will combine together for thisend. .The secular newspapers 
of Chicago and other cities are mostly for Sunday openiax. 
The plea for the working classes who wish the Sabbath for 
the Fair will have its effect. The indifference and license 
of Ssbbath-breaking professors of religion will be counted 
in. The s0-ealled “ liberal ’’ preachers and writers will come 
in for their share of the opening. And all other possibie 
auxiliaries will be summoned to these hosts—iucluding the 
baser and vicious classes ‘* whose name is Legion.”’ 

What then is to bedone? We must stand by our colors, 
and fight this good fight with all the common sense, vigor, 
persistency and courage that God may give us. Public 
opinion must be enlightened, directed, and continually 
pressed upon the Commissioners, the Local Directory, the 
Board of Lady Managers, and the authorities at Chicago 
and at Washington. Ihe religious and the secular prcss 
must be enlisted as far as possible through their c rre- 
spondence, news columns and editorially. The pulpit, the 
platform, and public meetiags and ecclesiastical bodies, 
must reiterate and intensify their deliverances on the sub- 
ject. Send in fresh petitions, memorials and resolutions 
for closing until the final decision is reachcd. Let the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Uaion, through their Sun- 
day Observance Department, and other associations of 
Christian men and women, continue their noble efforts. 
And let not the great army of the Christian Eadeavorers 
fail back from their advanced position in this great move- 
ment. The enemies of Sabbath observance are arousing 
themselves, not merely against the Sunday closing of the 
Exposition, but for the utter destruction of the Sabbath 
itself. Inu an interview with a reporter of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Journal, just after the Sabbath Convention Confer- 
ence with tae Columbian Commission, Mr. Rubert Logersoll, 
the noted infidel leoturer and leader, said: ‘‘ We have got 
to destroy the Subbath!”’ ‘ Yes,sir, we want to destroy the 
Sabbath.” ‘‘ Anyhow, [ don’s believe the people will allow 
the Fair to be closed on Sundays; [ sincerely hope not.” 

Well, we have heard of such destructive prophecies from 
the times of Diocletian, Voltaire and Tom Paine, dowa to 

this last destroyer. But hia predictions will end as theirs 
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did in shame and defeat. Nevertheless, it is wise to learn 
even from an enemy, and especially when he reveals bis 
purposes and plans to use the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion for destroying the American Christian Sabbath. 

Over agaiast all this let me set the solemn grandeur and 
the historic splendor of the great event, and the heroic 
man of which the Exposition is to be the monumental ob- 
ject lesson to all nations. 

Of Christovher Columbus, his great biographer, Washing- 
ton Irving, wrote this testimony: 


“Whenever he made any great discovery he devoutly return- 
ed thanks to God. The voice of prayer and the melody of praise 
Tose from his ships oa discovering the New World, and his first 
action on landing was to prostrate himself on the earth and 
offer up thanksgivings. All his great enterprises were under- 
taken in the name of the Holy Trinity. He partook of the holy 
sacrament previous to embarkation. The Sabbath was to him a 
day of sacred rest, on which he would never sail from a port 
unless in a case of extreme necessity.” 

Will the American people suff-r the American Christian 
Sabbath, of which this i'lastrious man was the herald on 
this continent, to be trampled in the dust of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition? 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MR. SPURGEON is so far on the road to health that the 
physicians have ceased to issue daily bulletins. 





.... The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church wi'l meet in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Cleveland, O., Wednesday, November 11th. 


.-.-The Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Gettysbrug, 
Penn., has opened with the largest attendance in its 
history. Andover and Union also have larger numbers 
than usual. 


The death of Chief Justice Morton, of the Massachu- 
setts Sapreme Conrt, will not, it is said, necessitate a re- 


-arguing of the Andover case. It is deemed probable that 


the decision will be announced within a month or two. 


...Two Catholic Congresses, one at Berlin and one at 
Mechlin in Germany, have declared that in their jadgment 
the time has come for an [nternational Catbolic Cougress 
to consider the question of restoring the temporal power 
of the Pope. 


.... The enthronement of Dr. Maglagan as Archbishop of 
York occurred on September 15th in London with impos- 
ivg ceremoni-s and a large attendauce of clergy. The 
Duke of Cambridge with several military detachments 
escorted the clerical procession. 


....Bishop William Bes Austin, of Guiana, who is also 
Primate of the West Igdies, recently celebrated the jabi- 
lee of his consecratfon at Westminster Abbey. The 
Bishop is now in his ninetieth year, and is described 
as still hale and hearty, notwithstanding his long experi- 
ence in the intense heat of a tropical climate. 


....Headed by sixty-six bishops an organization called 
‘The Christian Association of France,’ with a large mem- 
bership among influential men, has been orgavized. Car- 
dinal Archbishop Richard, of Paris, is at the head of the 
movement, the object of which is the preservation and de- 
fense of Christianity irrespective of any particular form of 
government, 


...-The exhibition of the Holy Coat at Treves is being 
attended with numerous alleged miracles, among them 
are the curing of the withered arm of an abbess, the restor- 
ing of the sight of blind persons, and the curing of cripples. 
Each case is declared to be supported by medical testimony; 
but the details will not be published until the exhibition 
of the relic is finished. 


. .. The late census credits Ireland with a population 'of 
4,706 162, a decrease of 468,674 or 91 per cent. in ten years. 
Tne religious distributioa of the population is the follow- 
ing: Romar Catholics, 3,549 745, or 75.4 per cent.; Episcopa- 
lians, 600 830, or 12.8 per cent.; Presbyterians, 446,687, or 95 
per cent.; Methodists, 55,235, or 12 per cent. The number 
of Jews is 1.798, The increase of this people has been 281 
per cent. in ireland in the last decade! That the Jews 
should grow so marvelously where all others retrograde and 
poverty constantly increases, may point a moral and tell a 
tale. 


....At the opening of the Andover Theological Seminary 
last week, Prof, J. T. Tucker delivered an address on the 
attit ude of the pulpit toward the results of critical investi- 
gations of the Scriptures. He held that the critical inves- 
tigation must goon. It has given the world more than it 
has taken away. Christ was not a theological but a histor- 
ical person. A revelation wrought out in and through 
history must be interpreted in and through its historical 
settiug. Thisis the principle. Soiritual principles from 
wrovg data cannot be authoritative. 


.-.. The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Seciety will cele- 
brate its jubilee in November. A jubilee-offering is called 
for of £10 000 to enable the Society to extend its work. 
The objects contemplated are: 

“ First—To provide enlarged accommodation for the carrying 
on of the greatly increased operations of the Livingstone Memo- 
rial Medical Missionary Training Institution in Edinburgh. At 
present there is accommodation for only thirteen students. It 
is proposed to provide room in the Institution for at least thirty. 

* Second—At the solicitation of the various Mission Boards, 
the D-rectors have resolved to receive women students for train- 
ing as tully qualified medical missionaries. Separate premises 
must, therefore, be provided for their instruction in practical 
dispensary work; likewise a suitable residence.” 

Tne address of the Society is 56 George Square, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


-.»-In view of the fact that Discovery Day, October 11th, 
falls this year upon Suaday, the Pan-Republic Congress 
Executive Committee have requested preachers and teach- 
ers everywhere to take as the special subject of the day 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














the words from Leviticus xxv, 10: ‘ Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inbabitants thereof.” 
These are the words cast in the bell of Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, that was rung on July 4th, 1776, on the adop- 
tion by the Centennial Congress of the Declaration of 
Independence. It is also requested that the subject mat- 
ter of sermons shall be the Discovery of America, what the 
result has been to the world and its promise for the future. 
Copies of such sermons are also requested by Mr. W. O. 
McDowell, 20 Spruce St., Newark, N. J., Secretary of the 
committee, for filing and preservation. 


...-The fifth general convention of German-American 
Catholics, meeting this week at Buffalo, is in response to 
the recommendation of the Pope, that such conventions be 
held tor the public proclamation of the faith and the de- 
fense of the rights of the Church. The program includes 
a torchlight procession Monday evening, September 21st, 
Pontifical mass, Tuesday, solemn requiem mass, Wedues- 
day, and solemn mass of thanksgiving, Thursday. The 
topics for lectures are: The Temporal Power of the Pope 
(considered in itself, without reference to its historical 
development); Work of the German-speaking Catholics in 
the Church in the United States, The Christian Family, 
The Golden Calf, True and False Liberalism, The Catholic 
Press, What a Child should Know, The Church and the 
Indians, Windthorst. The general meetings are open to 
the public; the business sessions to Catholics only. 


...-The Archbishop of Canterbury bas rendered a decis- 
ion in the questions at issue between Bishop Blyth and the 
Church Missionary Society. Five points were raised: 1, 
the presence of the Bishop at conferences where he did 
not necessarily preside ; 2, ecclesiastical relations between 
the Bishop and native clergy; 3, work among the Mcham- 
medans ; 4, proselytism among the Oriental Churches; 5, 
confirmation by the Bishop of those who, in their old 
church, had already received chrism. On each of these 
points the Archbishop sustains the position of the Society, 
tho recommending that it take into careful consideration 
some of the recommendations of the Bishop. The greatest 
stress was laid upon the fourth point of proselytism from 
the Oriental Churches, especially the Greek Church, the 
Bishop charging that the Society bad engaged in system- 
atic aggression upon them, seeking to draw persons 
from their communion to the Chureh of England. The 
Society replied that it made aggression upon other Chris- 
tian Churches no part of its work, but that its services 
were open to all and they had always endeavored to set 
forth truth as they understood it, and that they never felt 
at liberty to turn away from tbeir doors those whe sought 
Christian instruction, or to refuse confirmation to those 
who desired it. The Bishop seems to have been somewhat 
hesty in his charges, for on fuller explanation he declared 
himself generally satisfied with the action of the Society. 
The decision of the Archbishop is a great joy to all Chris- 
tian workers as indicating a broad view of mission work. 


....Dr. William Henry Green, moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, in his opening sermon to the 
stadents of Princeton Theological Seminary last Sunday, 
preached on the subject: ‘*The Word of God.’ In refer- 
ring tothe ‘‘higher critics” and the positions taken by 
them he said: 


“The Bible has been assailed by biblical criticism. Critical 
attacks upon the Bible are no newthing. The new thingis that 
prominent workers in the Church accept their views. They an- 
nounce inconsistencies in language and style. They allege 
anachronisms, Wedotwo things in regard to the higher criti- 
cism; First, deny the views of the critics. We can maintain 
that the genuineness of the Scriptures stands on solid ground, 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, that Daniel was written at the 
time of the Babylonish exile and not at the time of the Macca- 
bees. Second, we can acknowledge the critics’ position. Deny 
ing that Moses wrote the Pentateuch does not affect the inspira- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Our faith will be safe. The contents 
willremainthesame. Only the circumstantials will be affected. 
The difficulty is that the Bible says Mcses wrote Genesis, 
E s, Numbers, Leviticus and Deuteronomy; that David 
wrote the Psalms. Ifthe authorship is false, then our faith 
will be false. 

*“ Then the critics assert that we must maintain a human ele- 


ment in the Scriptures, as well asa divine; that the errors are 
in circumstantials, not essentials. Where can we draw the 
line? The buman will at last preponderate over the divine to 
such an extent that there would be many inconsistencies, and 
we would be led to rationalism and the denial of supernatural- 
ism. The question is not one of mere inerrancy, but v hether 
we will allow the great body of the Scriptures to be reconstruct- 
ed by the critics.” 


....-The Presbytery of Grand Rapids, at its recent semi- 
annual meeting, took action on the report of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Revision. Much satisfaction 
was expressed with the new chapters and general concur- 
rence in the amendments proposed to the old. The follow- 
ing additional.amendments to the Confession as it stands 
will be*sibmitted to the Committee: 


Chap. ILI, 1. That the clause,“ yet so as thereby neither is 
God they” be changed to read “ yet neither is God thereby the,” 
and that Section 2 of the same be omitted, for the reasons—that 
it is a generalization without clear warrant in Scripture; it 
concerns “motives of divine procedure transcending human 
knowledge; it contradicts the affirmation of the revisers (Seo- 
tion 5) that the * rest of mankind are condemned for” their sin; 
it is not essential to the statement of doctrine and serves no 
good purpose. 

Chap. V, 4. That all between “ angels and men” and * yet so” 
be omitted. 

Chap. XXV,2. That the last clause, beginning “ out of which,” 
be omitted. 

That everywhere “Holy Spirit” be substituted for “ Holy 
Ghost.” 


The following amendments to the amendmeats will also 
be referred to the Committee: 


Chap. ILI, 3, That between the words “ without” a ™ 4 
foresight” be inserted “ being moved thereunto by.” 1 ieee: 
€ hap. lif, 5. That “ yet so as thereby neither 1s any limita. 
tion be changed to read ** yet there is thereby no limitation.” 
ft: Chap. 1V, 1. That the last sentence be omitted, and the words 
R SIX Creative days” be inserted after ** invisible.” 
‘bap. VI,4. Toat “made opposite to” be omitted so that it 
may read **indisposed to and disabled from all.” 


—-—————— 
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The Lord hath made known his salvation; his right- 
eousness hath he openly showed inthe sight of the heathen. 
—Ps. xcviii, 2. 


INDIA. 





THE PARIAH QUESTION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 





BY THE REY. J. HEINRIOHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





HE term Pariah, used in a general way, may stand for 
the mass of the people outside and below all the recognized 
Hindu castes. It includes many distinct classes, the 
leading features of all being poverty, ignorance, servitude 
and oppression. These people, in the aggregate, form 
about twenty-five per cent. of the population of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Having been for ages keptin the densest iznorance by 
the caste people, they are at the mercy of their oppressors 
in all business transactions. To Christianity must be at- 
tributed all that has thus far been done for the emancipa- 
tion of the poor, despised Pariah. Mission schools alone 
open the doors of education to his children. It is the mis- 
sionaries who have espoused his cause, and are pressing for 
justice for him; and now at last the signs of Government 
interference in behalf of these slaves of Southern India are 
very favorable. 1 mention, particularly, the education of 
the Pariah as haviog received considerably more, and as 
certainly deserving greater attention by the authorities, 
The educational advance in Madras, chronicled by the 
Director of Public Instruction in his last report, has not 
been going on equally among all classes. 

The fact is that the education hailed by others as one of 
the greatest benefits of English administration, has not 
benefited nor even touched to any appreciable extent the 
children of the low castes. The number of low-caste 
children of a school-goinpg age as estimated by the educa- 
tional department is 1,307,896, while the number of low- 
caste children found in the schools of the Presidency 
amounts only to about 30,000. Out of every forty-four chil- 
dren of school-going age belonging to the low castes only 
one child comes under any educational influences. Among 
the higher castes a natural educational advance may be 
expected, and is, indeed, going on; but among the millions 
of Hindus who are down below, the Pariahs and outcastes 
of the country, no such spontaneous advance can be hoped 
for. 

Nor are the reasons for this condition far to seek. Asa 
whole the Pariahs do not even possess the consciousness of 
ignorance. It is only where their children have been 
taught in Christian schools that the parents compare their 
former lives to that of the beasts of the field and complain 
that it is too late for them to see a radical change in them- 
selves. Moreover, education is too costly for their pov- 
erty, and too difficult to be obtained by them in their pres- 
ent helplessness. It is also a novelty, which has never 
been known to belong to the lower castes, and the Brahmins 
and Sudras object as strongly to the Pariah’s entrance into 
the temple of knowledge as into the temple of Triplicane. 

The remedy seems to lie in the direction of regarding the 
education of the low castes and practically dealing with it 
asa philanthropic specialty. The social conditions of the 
country are such that no other course is possible if their 
education is to be accomplished and their claim to a fair 
share of educational provision is legitimate and just. The 
education of the none-caste people must be almost wholly 
a free education; for their poverty makes the payment of 
fees impossible save by afew. There is no reason, however, 
why small payments, not in money, but in kind, should 
not be demacded as fees, But even when they have done 
their best, their contributions will not suffice to support a 
teacher, hence Government must be prepared to render aid 
on as liberal ascale as may be required. The rules con- 
cerning daily attendance will also have to be modified; for 
the children are often forced to tend cattle and do other 
work to assist in getting food for the family. 

For the primary education of the 30,000 low-caste pupils 
the whole sum expended by Government has been exceed- 
ingly small, for itis less than half the amount granted for 
the education of the 300 youths in the Presidency College. 
For these 300 Government gave Rs. 90,000 during the past 
year, and for the education of the children of nine miflions 
of low castes the entire grant amounted to Rs. 40,000, é.¢., 
Rs. 134, or about 50 cents per annum for each of the 30,000 
low-caste pupils in this presidency. Surely the Govern- 
ment scale of educational liberality needs re-adjustment. 
That the larger proportion of the sum necessary to secure 
the education of these 30,000 low caste pupils has been 
given by private charity through missionary channels de- 
serves due notice. Would that it bad been Indian, but no 
instance of philanthropy sbown in this presidency by the 
higher to the lower castes can be pointed out. 

The policy here advocated for the elevation of the Pariah 
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reports 394 schools, 480 teachers, and 5,489 pupils among 
these Mala and Madiga villages. The Government grant 
for the support of our schools. including the High School, 
was Rs. 4,043-3-3 a year ago. Our sharein Government 
grant was, there, considerably less than Rs. 144 per pupil. 
We are pleased, however, to report that Government has 
recently appointed two of our own educated Christian 
young men as village school supervisors. These schools 
will, therefore, no longer be subjected to arbitrary inspec- 
tion, but receive the attention which they deserve. May 
the time soon come when, by the help of God and the 
united efforts of the missionaries and Government, or of 
Christianity and civilization, the pariah generally will 
come to the full light and liberty of the Gospel in social, 
intellectual and religious respects. 

Ongole, Madras Presidency, June 29th, 1891. 


And I wilt set my glory among the heathen.—Exek. 
xxxix, 21. 


OPPOSITION IN THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS, 
INDIA. 





BY THE REV. A. TURNBULL, M.A. B.D., 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland. 





Here, in Bengal, we seem to get a friendly and an un- 
friendly Lieutenant Governor almost alternately. No no- 
bler or abler man, and none better disposed to missions, 
has preceded Sir Cnarles A. Elliott, the present Lieutenant 
Governor, whose avowe.l sympathy puts new heart into us 
missionaries, Lady Elliott is like-minded with her hus- 
band, and recently gave a special garden party to the 
pbumerous missionaries on visit to or resident in this popu- 
lar sanitarium. 

The Missions employ a colporteur, supported by the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. His success, never great 
at best, has now become so small that it is in contempla- 
tion to abolish the post. His explapatiov, which is perfectly 
right, is that the moving spirits of the Hindu community, 
now fairly aroused, are organizing a resistance, which is 
resulting in a failing demand for the Christian and a grow- 
ing demand for the Hindu Scriptures. When he offers 
Genesis now he is asked for the Ramayan. Non-Christian 
and anti-Christian literature of all sorts is becoming more 
and more common, and the various orders of priests are on 
the alert. I fear there is too little of this resistance in 
India; and, if so, the reason is that we too little attack the 
priesthood, which, and not caste, is after all, even in India, 
the real strength of Hinduism. 

In corroboration, aschool of Sadhus (Nepali fakirs) have 
settled down in a comfortable house at the entrance of the 
Mission compound here witb, evidently, the studied pur- 
pose of spying out the secret of owr strength. They claim to 
be Christians themselves—say that their late guru told them 
to be so, and that accordingly they are so—but refuse to be 
baptized or adopt the Bible. They do nct regard them- 
selves as captives of Christ, but Christ as an acquisition of 
theirs—the last addition to their Pantheon. They are reg- 
ular Pharisees; and, since we reject their impossible ad- 
vances, our bitter enemies. 

Progress this year is much as in previous years—eighty 
baptisms in the six months. 

The season has been extremely unhealthy here. Mortal- 
ity from dysentery and cholera has been terrible, and for a 
few of the native Christian families there has been no 
passover. : 

Our Senday-schools are only in their infancy here. We 
have about a dozen of them; but the attendance is very 
small, owing to our Sunday being the great local bazar or 
market day, and to the consequent difficulty of getting any 
of the non-Christian children to attend. A further diffi- 
culty is that tho we have now some 1,400 Christians, we 
have as yet very few fit Sunday-school teachers. To Dr. 
Phillips, therefore, the organizing secretary of the Indian 
Sunday-sehool Union, who has visited us, we have had to 
reply that we are not yet ready to join the Union. It will 
be time enough to join Sunday-school Unions when we have 
decent Sunday-school teachers and a decent attendance of 
Sunday-school pupils. At any rate this is how we feel on 
the subject at present. Perhaps we are wrong. 

Vernacular primary education in the district is almost 
entirely represented by the 49 Mission schools, taught by as 
many teachers and 9 pupil-teachers, and attended by about 
1,700 pupils. Government gives us a grant of 300 rupees a 
month, and the Missions contribute twice as much. We 
are going, however, to apply to Government for a 500 
grant, when we hope to spend 1,100 rupees a month on this 
educational work, which is of fundamental importance. 
We have also an Anglo-vernacular school and a vernacular 
training school for teachers. We simply aim at enabling 
the people to read, write and count in their own languages, 
and this we are succeeding fairly well in doing. 

Darjeeling, August 10th, 1891. 





God reigneth over the heathen.—Ps. xlvii, 8. 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC Si STEM. 





BY THE REV. HENRY J. BRUOE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The missionary problem ia India cannot be fully under- 
stood without some knowledge of the temperance question. 
I propose to give some description of the Abkari system as 
it is in operation here in the Satara District. There isa 
large distillery here at Satara, which is owned by Govern- 
ment,and which has been thoroughly equipped for the 
manufacture of what is called “country liquor.” All the 
country liquor sold in the Satara Collectorate, comprising 
5,000 square miles, must be made at this distillery, under 
the strictest Government inspection. Both the quality and 
the quantity are noted, every gallon that is sent out neing 
carefully registered by the Inspector. The liquor is made 
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tities in Kbandésb, several hundred miles away, and sent 
to different parts of the country for this purpose. la case 
the mowra flowers fail the contractor is allowed to use 
molasses, but the 1 quor made from the mowra is consid- 
ered very. much begter than that made from molasses. 

The right to make and sell thts country jiquor in the 
whole district, is sold at auction for a term of one, two or 
three years. The contractor agrees (by the present con- 
tract), to psy the Government a tax of three and one-half 
rupees per gallon for all that is made, and he agrees to 
make and sell a sufficient quantity toamount toa minimum 
sum of R-. 98,000 annually. If be fails to sell the required 
amouat he has to pay the tax all the same, upto the sum 
agreed to in the contract, and if his sules exceed the re- 
guired amount he has to pay forevery gallon of excess. 
Hence, the contractor is stimu!ated to every possible exer- 
tion to bring his sales up to the r- quired amount. The 
stipulated price for the sale of the liquor is five rupees per 
gallon, which sum covers the Government tax and leaves 
one and oue-hult rupees to the contractor for cost of mak- 
ing and selling, and for bis cwa margin ot profit. Tne rev- 
enue derived by Government from the sale of liquors in 
the whole Bombay Presidency is said to be upward of 
6,000 000 rupert s. 

Ail the licensed shops for the sale of country liquor be- 
long to the contractor for the district, and are managed by 
him. He cannot open new shops without a special license 
for each, bat untii recently there was little aiffi:olcy in 
ge'ting a license fur any place where he thought it would 
pay. At present, however, there seems to be more of a 
disposition on toe part of the authorities to consult iocal 
ovinion, as intimated in my previous letter. In Jauuary. 
1890, there were sixty licensed -hops in the whole Collector- 
ate. Foreign hquors, such as brandy, whisky, etc., are solid 
under special license, granted to each of the vendors 
separately, * 

it has long been claimed by Government that its object 
was to discourege drivuking habits among the people, and 
to diminish the qaant ty of liquor consumed. A favorite 
maxim of theirs bas been, ** Tne maximum of revenue, and 
the minimum of consumption.” The fal acy of this claim 
has beeo apparent to missionaries and others acquainted 
with the country, who were at the same time independent 
of Governmeat influence, and they have raised a united 
voice »gainst the waole system. It has seemed strange, in- 
deed, that so good a man as the late Governor of Bomhay, 
Lord Reay, could be so blinded to its influence as to declare, 
in along and carefallvy prepared addres-, delivered to a 
large body of missionaries and other friends of temperance, 
native and Kuropean, who were waiting upon him with 
reference to this subject, that the driuking habits of the 
people were not increasing, and that no further restrictions 
to tbesale of spirituous liqaors were required. 

How far such a representation is in accoidance with facts 
may be seen from the foliowing figures: During the five 
months from August to December, 1880, the amount of 
couutry hquor sold in the whole Satura Collectorate was 
6,784 gallons. During the same months—August to Decem- 
ber, 1888 —the amount sold was 12 312 gailons. Here isan 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. in nine years. The average 
sales per month ia 1880 amounted to 1,399 gallons, and in 
January, 1890, they were 2.791 gallons. This is almost ex- 
actly 100 per cent. increase in ten years. When one 1emem- 
bers that almost the entire system has been built up in the 
last fifty years he cannot buat feel that there is a fearful 
responsibility resting somewhere. Formerly India was, so 
far as intoxicating liquors were concerned, a temperate 
country. Itissaid that in the reign of Pratap Singh in 
the old Satara kingdom (1838-’39), the right to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors was sold for Rs, 300. 

It remains to be seen whether the recently adopted prin- 
ciple of local option will be carried out with any degree of 
tuirness. Very much depends, of course, upon the person- 
al opinions of the officers in chargein any particular dis- 
trict, and upon the course pursued by the native communi- 
ties. The village of Aralé has been a coveted location for 
a “country liquor” shop; but until recently there has 
been no attempt to establish one there. About a month 
ago, however, the people of Aralé awoke one morning to 
find a liquor shop already established and in full blast. 
They felt scandalized by it and greatly depressed, believing 
it to be ruinous to the welfare of their hitberto qui-t vil 
lage. But supposing that it was established by order of 
the paternal Government of [ndia, for the sake of “increas- 
ing the reveoue,” they saw no way but that they must sub- 
mit tothe nuisance, or be regarded as disloyal subjects of 
the Queen. 

When our Christian preacher, Vithoba, who lives in the 
neighboring vil aze of Wadut, heard wnat had bappened, 
he went over to Aralé and found the people greatly dis- 
tressed. He told them it was not tne intention of Govern- 
ment to place liquor shops where the people objected to 
have them, and if they really did not want this one there 
they should get up a petition to bave it removed, and let 
all the principal men of the villsge sign it. They were 
greatly cheered by this and begged Vithoba to teke the 
lead in the matter. A petition was accordingly prepared 
and was most enthusiastically signed by more thaa a hun- 
dred of the best people of both villages. Moreover, they 
published a decree that if any person living in their village 
was seen to go into the liquor shop he should be ercommu- 
nicated from caste, and watchmen were stationed near the 
place, dav and night, to see if any one actually did patron- 
ize the saloon. 

When it was ready a goodly number of the most infla- 
tial cicizens came with Vithoba to present the petition to 
the Collector. The Ci] ctor was very much surprised to 
see that there was so much opposition to the saloon, as it 
hai been supposed tha* taere was no objection to it, ween 
the license was given. He told the petitioners trat be wou d 
have the saloou removed at once, and that same day he 
personally visited Aralé to examine the place and inquire 
waoat was the mind of the citizens, He afterward issued 
orders that the saloon should be closed within a certain 
limited period. 
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The people of both villages are very grateful to our Chris. 


tiaus for the help they have received in this matter. Even 
those who opposed us, and «liieveryrhing in their power to 
Prevent our getting houses there for our Christian helpers 
to live in, now acknowledge their mistake. The Jnamdar 
(principal Jandowner), who once declared that he would 
spend his whole fortuae but he would drive the Christiaus 
out of his village, has now become friendly, and he came to 
Vithoba asking to be allowed tosiga the petition. Soin 
various ways the influence of the Christians is extending 
among the people 

Another similar case occurred at Karad, a city of ten or 
twelve thoasand inbabitants, where those interested in se- 
curing a license succeeded in keeping the people ignorant 
of the rale of the Collector requiring a publication of the 
license and an appeal to popular opivion. Again, the Prot- 
¢stant preacher succeed-d in thwarting their plans to the 
great deligbt ot the people. 

‘Iwo thivg; are apparent from the above two cases: 1. 
That tne people geverally, especially in this part of the 
country, are strongly opposed to the introduction of liquor 
shops into their villages. 2. Tnat there has recently been 
&@ Very great change in the attitude of G »vernment toward 
this whole matter of liquor supply. When the people of 
the districts come to understand that G »vernment is ready 
to respe-t t! eir wishes in this matter, and that the expres- 
sion of their opinion against the dramshep will not be re- 
garded as a token of disloyalty to the Government, then 
we may hope that there will besome effective check to the 
rapid progressofintemperince. A Hiudu gentieman, resi- 
deat in a city twenty miles from Satara, on learning of the 
success of tae Araié ca:e, was beard tosay witha great deal 
of enthusiasm; “If the Coristians will only help me I will 
obtain sig: atures from wh ‘le streets of people to a petiuon 
for the removal of the dram-shops from the city of Wai.’ 

Satara, July ist, 1591. 


But we preach Christ crucified.—1 Cor. i, 23. 
NOTES FROM WESTSBRN INDIA. 





BY THE REV. J. E. ROBINSON, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The Western India missioaary bo‘y and native Christian 
cowmubity have suff-red a serious double loss within the 
past two months in the trauslation of two noble men of 
God—the R-v. Dr Bissell, of the American Board, and the 
Rev. Dr. Narayan Sheshadri, of the Free Church of Sco - 
land. Noae were held in higher esteem for their work’s 
sake and personal wrth. The latter was greatly respected 
by all classes of natives, and there is no native Christian in 
this region that cxn take his place in the confidence and 
esteem of the communi'y at large. 

From one standpoint it is rather discouraging that so 
few converts of Sheshadri's social and intellectual stand- 
ard are added to the Cnurch in these days. Unoquestiona- 
bly, the proportion of such is much less than was the case 
a generation ago. This may be accounted for, partly by 
the fact that all missions are now giving larger attention 
to the lower classes, but it does not wholly explain the con- 
trast. Probably the exacting character of the educational 
requirements of the present day do not admit of the mis- 
sionaries engaged in this work bestowing as much aggres- 
sive attention on the purely evangelistic feature ot mis- 
sionary activity. More is the pity that it should be sv. 

I had the pleasure of li-tening to a very suggestive paper 
at our last local missicniry conference gathering by the 
native minister of the Free Church congregation. In itthe 
writer dealt more especially with the socinl status of the 
native Christian community of Western India; and the pic- 
ture drawn was not of the most re-assuring character. Ooe 
count of the faithful indictment laid sygaiust the native 
Christians is, that they are less torifty and less tidy in their 
home munigement than their heathen neighbors. [| am 
disposed to believe tbat while there are numerous excep- 
tious the charge, as a whole, is sustained by the actual 
facts. Certainly it requires the urgent and most as:iduous 
attention of missionaries. This 1s one of the dark features, 
happily not irremediable, which the Churca ts as much en- 
tithd to be acquainted with as with others of a brighter 
hue. 

An event in our Brabminical city of the past monti has 
been the baptism, under ratber peculiar circumstances, of 
the busband of Mrs. Auvandi Joshi, M.D , who, after hero- 
ically having journey: d to America and taken her medical 
degree at Phiiadelphia, returned to lndia to die, She lived 
but a short space atter her arrival. Mr. Joshi at first de- 
clined, as it appears, to remove his caste maiks and divest 
himself of the sacred thread as a prerequisite to bap'i-m, 
and as is almust universally insis'ed upun; but subsequen'- 
ly consented to do s0, only, however, to re-ume tnoese dis- 
tinctive badges of Hinduism in mediately atter his baptism 
at the bands of missivnaries of the Higa Church sec:1on of 
the Chuich of Eagland. What the outcome wiil be re- 
mains to be seer; bat the missionaries and native Christien 
leaders gener lly rezard the whole aff:ir as little less than 
@ grave scandal. Possibly there are mitigating circam- 
stances, were the bottom facts fully knowa. 

Pundita Ramabai has recently beeo compelled to invoke 
the aid of the law to protect her from the virulent attacks 
of the Hindu community. Ina leud:ng Vernacular paper 
abominable coarges were made agaiaost ter moral couracter, 
which, however, was amply vindicated in court. The vin- 
dictive editor escaped well deserved punishment by tender- 
ing and publishing a full apology, compietely withdrawing 
the charges be bad recklessly made. Toe secret of the 
animus thus manifested is, that she is known to be thor- 
oughly Chnstiaa. But that sneis honorably loyal to her 
engagement, not to use her institution as a proselyting 
ageocy,is beyond doubt. Her position is an exceedinuly 
irksome and embarrassing one, and it does not require 
much foresight to perceive that the situation cannot be 
wuch looger maintained. 





Poona, India, August 6th, 1891. 
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For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord. 
—II Cor. iv, 5. 


THE WORK OF ORGANIZATION. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S. OHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


After converts have been gathered they have to be care- 
fully instructed and then as carefully organized into 
churches in order that their Christian life may be con- 
served and utilized by the Holy Spirit for the awakening 
into a new life of the sou!s about them. 

We have been making advances in our church organiza- 
tions. For a whole generation it has been the rule that 
the Board’s money should not be spent for pastors’ salaries. 
In cases where the churches cannot support their own 
pastors they receive assistance from the native Evangelical 
Society, and this assistance is diminished every year so 
that every church may be brought to self support within a 
definite time. 

The Madura West Church had been receiving such 
assistance when an interval occurred in which they were 
without a pastor and received no assistance, On the 
installation of the present pastor a few months ago they 
felt like seeking aid again, but were induced to wait and 
see what their income might be. This proved to be much 
greater than they anticipated, so that they not only need 
no aid, but have a handsome surplus in hand, and now 
join the ranks of churches supporting their own pastors. 
This is the second church organized in Medura. And just 
when the second church becomes self supporting the 
Christians on the north side of the town are moving to be 
organized into the third church, to be called the North 
Courch. They will need belp for a few years, but with 
God’s blessing, w- may expect the new enterprise to take 
its place with the others as self-supporting. 

In the Dindigul Station, too, a body of Christians scat- 
tered in several villages has been growing in numbers and 
in Christian character until now they are to be organized 
into a separate church and have as pastor » native clergy- 
man of long exptrience. 

Toere is no dead line of fifty among our churches. We 
are not civilized encugh for that yet. And the men of age 
and experience are those most sought after ard honc red. 

A young man just out of the seminary would scarcely be 
looked at by a church looking for a pastor. 

Madura, South India, July 11th, 1891. 








The [dols of the heathen are silver and gold. 
of men’s hands.—Ps. cxxxv. 15. 


WORK AMONG THE SANTALS. 


The work 


(The Santals are an aboriginal tribe of India occupying a 
section of Bengal northwest of Calcutta. They are a wild 
people accustomed to offer human sacrifices, until the Brit- 
ish Government stopped it by law. Mission work has been 
carried on among them chiefly by the Church Missionary 
Society of Engiand and the Free Baptists of America, A very 
interesting work among them was also inaugurated by a 
German, and is now carried on as the Bethel Santal Mis- 
sion, The Rev. E. B. Stiles, of the Free Baptist Mission, 
sends us some interesting extracts from the Sixteenth Re- 
port.—ED.) 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 

‘The Bethel Santal Mission is independent, and was 
founded in 1875 by Pastor A. Haegert, by Lis own efforts and 
money, Jehovah being his helper. When he came 
to this district in 1875 there was not a single Christian; to- 
day there are Christians in forty seven villages, with many 
more to follow. The Mission occupies 1,200 square miles and 
has twenty churches, one of which seats a thuusand people, 
About eight oxen loads of Bibles, New Testaments, Gospels, 
etc., have been distributed since 1883, besides several hun- 
dred rupees worth of Christiau books and tracts. Five vil- 
lage schools instruct the young, and four boarding schools 
train teachers. 

“‘ More than twenty-nine thousand patients have received 
medical attendance, and during the past year patients from 
two hundred different villages have been attended. 

**Each of the seven missionaries receives focd and clothes, 
and no pay, their salary they get on arrival in Heaven. 
Daiiy sixteen native brethren, two and two, go to the vil- 
lages speaking for Jesus. They visit about fifty villages per 
week. Do not omit to breathe a hearty prayer for them 
and their hearers. 

‘Forty-five persons from ten villages, professed faith in 
Christ and were baptized during the year; also three new 
churches were completed. The prospect of the mission is 
as bright as the promises of God. Praise ye the Lord!”’ 

The body of the report is occupied with incidents con- 
nected with the work. Space wil: admit of but two: 

‘* BETHANY, OUR NEW AND THIKD BIG STATION. 


*“ When we got the land in April, 1890, having prayed and 
worked to obtain it for five years, the question came, 
Snall we build at once, or wait till we get more money. I 
bel:eved this was a matter for God to settle. [I had only 
1,400 rupees in the bank, and that is very little to sus- 
tain seven European missionaries, ascore of preachers, a 
dozen school masters, and sixty lively children with healthy 
appetites, looking up to me daily for breakfast and dinner. 


** A TRANSACTION WITH GOD. 


“‘T asked our heavenly Father: ‘Shall I begin building 
pow, or wait till you give us more money?’ He replied: 
*Build at once, and trust me for the funds.’ I said: 
* Father, [ gball need a thousand rupees at ouce and then 
have only four hundred left to carry on the whole mission, 
and this in tre midst of the hot season, when [ cannot 
travel to obtain funds.’ He replied: ‘Can you not trust 
me?’ ‘* Yes;I can, but it seems foolish, yea, mad to spend 
a thousand rupees for building, when we have so little 
money.’ He repeated: ‘ You build at once, and trust me 
for the funds.’ ‘I shallobey, and you shall haveall the 


blame or praise for the matter.’ So, in the midst of opposi- 
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tion and difficulties I laid out a church, hospital, school, 
etc., and completed them. I never had much money, but 
we bad all that was needed. We can say with David: 
‘The Lord is my strength and my shield ; my heart trusted 
in him, and I am helped, therefore my heart greatly 
rejoiceth ; and with my songs will I praise him.’ ” 

The next incident he designates *‘ A Tussle for Life.” 
It seems that the head man of one of the villages had often 
threatened to kill tke Christians. One day when Mr. H. 
was in the village the cry was raised that the Christians 
were being beaten, when be and a companion ran to their 
aid. As they approached the cry was raised: ‘‘ Kill the 
two missionaries !”’ 

**T was soon surrounded, but succeeded in disarming 
five persons, taking big bits of rock out of their hands, 
with which they were going to break my head, show 
ing that I had strength but did not wish to hurt any. 
But the cry, ‘Kill the two Sahibs,’ grew fiercer, and 
while I held the sixth person to disarm bim, the chief gave 
me a blow with his club. My right hand received the blow 
and was broken in three places. Then 1 strock out for my 
life, and so it came to pass that when these men whom I 
bad never barmed by word or act, thirsted for my blood, I 
struck out right and left. They suddenly saw stars, real 
stars, and plenty of them; their vieion changed; they 
thought these missionaries are soft-headed fools ; just give 
them a crack on the bead and they are as flat as a pancake. 
Teey found them to be much tougher than they cared for. 
When the fight was over and the vietory ours, I said: 
‘ Brethren, the Lord has saved us from death ; let us praise 
him with ahymn.’ So we had divine service on the battle- 
field. 

‘Six weeks after the above the chief came with two 
friends to Bethel, saying: ‘Sir, won’t you make peace?’ 
I replied: ‘I never was at war with you; you came to hill 
us and we gave you a good thrashing.’ ‘ Well,’’ he said, 
‘won’t you make friends?’ ‘On this condition, that you 
leave the Christians alone, They do not trouble you, so do 
not interfere with them.’ 

“So, after a little plain talk I called my servant and gave 
them a good dinner, and so broke his head with kindness. 
Since that they have left our Christians in peace. I sup- 
pose some good people will blame me for using my hands 
and defending myself; but if I had allowed myself to be 
killed, Mr. R. and half a dozen Christians would a!so bave 
been slain, and the men would have been hung. By using 
the good, stout arms my heavenly Father has given me I 
saved these men from the rope and adozen families from 
sorrow and shame. Besides, the chief has much improved 
by thestars he saw. I do not think it to be my Master’s 
will to put bim in court or jail.” 

I hope that these extracts from the report of a succes3- 
ful independent mission may be interesting. Independent 
missions have their plece, but they cannot have a large 

place, because it is the will of God that tbe Church should 
be responsible for the carrying out of the Great Commis- 
sion. 

Bhimpore, India, August 1st, 1891. 





For the day of the Lord ts near upon all the heathen.— 
Obadiah, 15. 


HEATHEN IDEAS AND GOSPEL MOTIVES. 


BY THE REV. E. B. STILES, 
Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 


In spite of all the beauties, real and imagined, of the 
religions of the East, the contrast between these religions 
and that of the Sen of Man is as great as the contrast be- 
tween blackest midnight and brightest noon. To bridge 
the chasm between the two and get men over where the 
motives of the Gospel will affect them so as to move them 
to repentance is cne of the most discoursging prob'ems 
that the missionary bas to solve. The vital things of 
Christianity do not find their counterpart in tbese relie- 
ions, end so there is no common starting-point. The most 
beautiful and touchieg things in the Gospel do not touch 
the bearts of the people: and the most fearful elements do 
not arouse their fears So whether we come to them “ with 
a red or in love and a spirit of meekness,’’ seems to be of 
little consequence to them. 

Their ideas of sin, righteousness and judgment are what 
might be expected of the worshipers of thirty-three mil- 
lions of gods, who seem to vie with each other in cruelty 
or in licentiousvess, or in both. According to Prof. Max 
Miiller, the teaching of the Vedas on sin is summed up in: 
« Deliver me from siv, as a calf from the rove.”” Their 
ideas of righteousness are of the “‘ whited sepulcher” vari- 
ety; i. &. if they keep up the forms of their religion, they 
may do what they please, A man mvv lie, steal or commit 
adultery, and not lose caste; but to eat with another caste 
or to eat food cooked by other castes, makes him an out- 
caste, The judgment is indeterminate, and extends over #s 
much timé as is necessary to atone for sin by more or less 
of the eighty-four millions of transmigrations that sinners 
are liable to; while the hichest idea of Heaven is to lose 
sep2rate existence by being absorbed into the Deity 

Again, these people see no force whatever in the argu- 
ment from history to the truth of the Gesvel. They seem 
to have no capacity at all for proving “the things that 
differ.” They have no difficulty in believing miracles; but 
it is just as easy, yes, easier, to believe that Krisbna held 
the mountain Govarddhana on his finger like av umbrella 
for seven days, to protect the shepherds from the watery 
wrath of Indra, than to believe that Christ healed the sick. 
Miracles are to them simply displays of power exercised 
according to the caprice of the god, and have no moral 
significance; hence, the more unbelievable the batter. 

Altho the missionary comes to India to lead men to 
Christ, yet it sometimes comes to pass that he does not dare 
to give seekers all the encouragement that his heart 
prompts. There are many motives besides the true one that 
prompt men to become Christians, I havesp»ken in a pre- 
vious letter of the hopaof worldly gain as astrong motive. 


Our Roman Catholic neighbors make our work more diff- 
cult. They encourage men to become Christians (?) by 
giits of money, lands, bullocks, clothes, etc. They are 
Christians to these people, and so are Protestants. So 
when they see that the Romanist gives gifts to his converts 
they readily infer that other Christians will do the same. 
Moreover, when the gifts of the Catholic father fall off, as 
they always do, their subjects get dissatisfied and, leaving 
the Catholic fuld, they come to us io the bope of renewing 
the good times that were theirs when they first went to the 
priest. 

For these reasons we hardly dare to encourage those who 
come from the Catholics to join us. During the past week 
a man and his wife, weavers, came to visit our village and 
to attend our worship. They were much pleased, and said 
with apparent surprise: ‘‘ Why, we understood every word. 
In our village the Father preaches every morning, but we 
can’t understand what he says.” Besides this they said: 
** We have been with the Father twelve years, and we are 
as ignorant as when we went to him. Our children read in 
his school, but they do not learn anything. If they could 
learn, we would be content to live in ignorance ourselves 
We want to come to you so that they may learn. The Fa- 
ther showed us the road, and gave us a place to sit down 
but we make no progress,” 

Several families of our Christians have, at diferent 
times, gone over to the Catholics, but they have all either 
come back or are wanting to. Climate does not affect the 
character of Romanism. It blights, like a curse, all inde- 
pendence. It dethroves reason and enthrones superstition, 
{t puts a stop to all progress, physical, mental and moral. 

Midnapore, India, July, 1891. 


They went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them.—Mark xvi, 20. 


NOTES FROM A LUTHERAN FIELD. 


BY THE REV. H. ©, SCHMIDT, 
Missionary of the American Lutheran Church (General Council). 


It was a great day in Rajahmundry, when twenty- 
one young men were recently set apart in this Mission 
for work as teachers and preachers in the different 


ourseminary. It is not ofteo that missionaries can send 
out such a number at one time; and we felt the more 
thankful to our Master, and were happy that this fell to 
the lot of the acting Principal, the Rev. Mr. Pohl, to see so 
many of his students enter upon the Lord’s work this year. 
The late R-v. W. Groenping, son of the old veteran mis- 
sionary, the Rev. C. W. Grcenning, was formerly Principal 
of the Missionary Institution at Breklum, in Germany. 
. He came out to [India and did much good in organizio,z our 
Training Lostitution, but died suddenly from an attack of 
cholera. He was permitted to work in India hardly four 
years, and could not see his plans realized. The Rev. Mr. 
Pohl had been one of his tormer students in Brekium, and 
was sent to [ncia to begin work in the Bastav country nine 
years ago. This attempt failed on account of the opposi- 
tion of the Bastav Rajah. The British Government has 
till now refused the missionaries permission to preach the 
Gospel in the Bastav country. They have meanwhile set- 
tled down in Jeypore, and workin five stations, of which 
Salur is in the Telugu couatry. The Messrs. Poh) and 
Bothmann built a station and a handsome church at 
Salur. But after Groenning’s death the Rev. Mr. Pohl 
eame to our rescue, and has been permitted by his Society 
to work here till be goes home on leave with his family in 
the beginning of 1892. Our earnest prayer is for an earnest 
and zealous American missionary to fiil his place, or rather 
for a few to fill up vacancies, and for some more to take up 
new work. 

A pleasant time we bad wher we made our regular tour 
to the Boimawaram District, and Brother Pobl came with 
us to see a little of that part of our mission fi-ld. Our visits 
are only sbort and far between, but for the native Cbristians 
they seem like festivals. A catechist from another district 
whom I once took along, said: ‘It is just as if it were 
Christmas in every village where we come.”’ 

What a difference between now and ten years ago, when 
I met with severe opposition everywhere, and the first- 
fruits who were gathered into the Church had to endure 
enough of persecution. Now the Christians are to be found 
everywhere. At the heathen fesiival at Bhimawaram we 
had over a hundred Christians around us, and the people 
heard and saw more of singing and Gospel preaching than 
of idolatry. The idol car passed by us where we stood 
singing, and many of the crowd which followed the car 
stopped and listened to the preaching of the Gospel. How- 
ever, a Hinda preacher, sent from Madras, came with his 
tracts and tried to preach against Christ; but the tracts he 
did not waut to distribute because he had so few of them, 
and in preaching he showed only his ignorance of the Bivle. 
In quoting from Exodus he said merely “ Ex,’’ and instead 
of the Gospel of St. John he said Jehovah. We preached 
as lopg as our throat could standit. Oae day from six 
o'clock till noon we had three meetings in three different 
Villages, to which we walked on foot; and tho the people 
had received no notice beforehand, yet they assembled in 
in a shcré time for divine worship. 

In sailiog up one canal io our mission boat, ‘ Dove of 
Peace,” we were met by a large crowd of Christians on the 
bank, and they brought us singing to their village. And 
no sooner had we cast anchor than the bell was rung, and 
all gathered in the school and prayer-house. The teacher 
from the nearest village was also there, and, as the follow- 
ing day was Sunday, I said to him that he might bring his 
flock also for the mcrning service. But he auswered: ‘* The 
house is not sufficientto hold the Christians of this village, 
and where should | then place my two hundrea?”’ 

Mr. Pobl was, perbaps, right in saying: *‘These new 
converts from heatbenism put the old Christians at home 
to shame, who would not throw their work aside and run 
together when the minister comes, like these do any day 
and apy time of the day?”’ 





Rajahmundry, India. 


districts of our field. They had finished their course in 
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Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee.—Jonah 
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BURMA. 
NOTES FROM BURMA. 


BY THE REV. J. N. OUSHING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE Burma Baptist Missionary Convention bes a mission 
to tne Kuarens in Northern Siam. The Christian villages 
lie to toe eastward of Chiengmai. A year ago lJast April, 
the Rev. Myatsa, who had been a missionary among th2se 
Karens, and had been taking a furlough in Lower Burma 
among his relations, started to return. He bad with him, 
his wife, another Karen woman, a Karen man of Siam, who 
had been with himin Barma, and a Laos man. All five 
left Mou]mein with the proper passports to go to Rabaing, 
in Northern Siam. Altho the months passed, and no news 
was beard from them, their friends were not anxious, as 
communication over the mountains isirregular, and natives 
are careless in the matter of correspondence. 

Last February their friends became alarmed at their long 
silence, and with the help of the Rev. M. Balkley, of Moul- 
mein, a search party was organized. This party traced the 
Rev. Myatsa and his companions across the frontier to the 
first Siames2 village. At this village he seems to have 
hired four coolies to carry a part of his baggage. He was 
never seen after leaving this village. The coolies say that 
they returned to the village, after a few days, having con- 
ducted him to Rahsing and seen him hire a boat; but this 
cannot be true, for he must have showa his passport to the 
Siamese authorities at the police stations by the way, and at 
Rahaiog. He was doubtless murdered by the coolies, and 
so perished, with all his companions, in the mountains. A 
second party has recently left Moulmein, armed with full 
authofity from the British Geavernment to require the help 
of the Siamese officials in an investigation. His loss is a 
heavy one to the mission, for he was a good man and active 
for Christ. 

The new year of the Kiren Theological Seminary, at 
Insein, has opened most prosperously. The entering class 
numbers thirty-five, and the total number of the classes is 
eighty-seven. The beneficial iufluence of this seminary 
is seen in trained pastors among the Karen churches in all 
parts of Barma, 

At the meeting of the Bassein Sgau Kareu Association 
last April, it was determined to make a systematic effort 
to reach all the remaining heathen Sgau Karen villages, 
Good results have begua to appear already. At one village 
which was considered au exceedingly unpromising place, 
thirty have been baptized. The village has been removed 
to a better site and a chapel erected. This result has given 
great cheer to the Christians of the district in their efforts 
to reach their heathen countrymen, many of whom have 
become Buddhists. 

A Burman church of tweoty-one members has been or- 
ganized at Sagagyi, in the Henzada Karen district. A 
chapel, haviog a corrugated iron roof, has been built at 
their owa expense, at a cost of Rs 650. This church is the 
ourcome of evangelistic effort on the part of the Karen 
cburch in a neighboring village. 

The Henzada Karen field is a Jarge one, and is under the 
efficient care of the Rev. W. I. Price. The number of com- 
muunicants is about 2,500, and, besides village schools, there 
is a large flourishing central school at the town of Henzada 
itself. The Roman Catholics are making strenuous efforts 
to win over the Karens. For this purpose they have thir- 
teen priests working io this district, which Mr. Price is 
trying to evangelize single handed. Asarule, the Roman 
Catholic priests have ceased to put forth much effort for 
the Burmans in avy part of the country, and give as a rea- 
son that it is almost impossible to gain a Burman convert, 
and that when one is gained, he is of little worth. Hence, 
they are concentratiog their energies on the Karens, and 
obtaining considerable success. 

The head of toe R man Catholic Church in Lower Burma 
is the veneranle avd learned Bishop Bigandet. Under his 
auspices, a movement has been started for the parpose of 
coliecting funds for a costly new cathedral. Under the 
able administration of Bishop Bigandet, churches and 
schools have multiplied, and the Roman Catholics have be- 
come an important element in the popalation. 

On July 234 occurred the anniversary of the Tamil and 
Telugu Baprist church of Rangoon City. During the year 
there have been twenty biptisms and the membership has 
risen to 132. Every year sees an increasing emigration of 
Tamils and Te.ugus to Burma. Already the number of 
the population of these races exceeds that of the Karens. 
They are scattering through the interior along the great 
rivers and the lines of the railway. Indeed, almost all the 
cooley service in the building of the railways is done by 
these emigrants. 

Within three or four montbs the Mu Valley Railway in 
Upper Burma has been opened as far as Snwebo, the old 
Moksobo, or native city, and first capital of the great con- 
queror Alompea, who was the founder of the last dynasty 
ot Burman kings. Stwebo is occupied by aS. P. G. Medi- 
cal Mission, which is thus brought iuto near communica- 
tion with the outside world. The railway will be pushed 
still further north to Mogaung, and ultimately to Assam, 
for the purpose of connectiog with the Iadian railway sys- 
tem. By this large regions will be easily accessible. 


Rangoon, August 6th, 1891. 














And they went out and preached that men should re- 
pent.—Mark vi, 12. 


WORK AMONG THE TALAINGS. 





BY THE REV. E. 0. STEVENS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union . 





Previously to the first war between Burma and the East 
India Company, the Alompra dynasty appears never to 
have been on friendly terms with the kingdom of Siam. In 
he wars whieh were waged by successive kings, many 
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captives were taken on both sides. The Siamese were 
dragged off to Upper Burma to be placed beneath 
the Golden Foot of his Majesty at the Court of Ava; 
while the Burmese and Talaing prisoners were carried off 
to Bankok, where their descendants are still known as tre 
slaves of the king. They occupy a quarter of the city by 
themselves, and are called Mons, because, instead of adopt- 
ing the language of their masters, they keep up their at- 
tachment to their ancestral tongue. 

About forty years ago, a family of these Mons (or Tala- 
ings) managed to escape across the border, and found free- 
dom in British territory. Ma Hpet, one of the little daugh- 
ters, grew up to womanhood a devoted Buddhist, married 
and brought upa family of children. After the death of 
her husband, a few years ago, she married Ko Leh, a Chris- 
tian of her own race, and became converted. Her accept- 
ance of the ‘‘ new religion’ seems so hearty that it is a 
pleasure to have a call from her whenever she comes to 
town. 

A year ago last June [ visited her husband and family 
at Kyw-weh-esyan, a village picturesqnely situated at the 
base of a hili belonging to the Martabon range, the foot of 
which was once washed by the waves of the sea. I found 
Ma Hpet improving odd moments in inducing her husband 
to teach her how to read. I left with them some Talaing 
tracts for her to dispose of as she might have opportunity; 
and after my return home! sent her the “ Life of Christ,” 
with the promise that it should be hers, if she would per- 
severe until she bad learned to read it. 

A few days ago she came with her husband—her face 
beaming with the joy of attainment. She had brought the 
pica for which she had sold the tracts, and the book she 
so much prized, because she had been through it from be- 
ginning to end. She seated herself- on the veranda floor 
and read off a page with great fluency. Ma Hpet is prob- 
ably the only woman in her village who has learned to spel 
in Talaing. Men passivg by on the main road to Thaton 
stop, as they see her sitting on her stall holding a white 
book in her hands, and wonder as they bear her reading 
better than they can themselves concerning the wcrds and 
works of Jesus. 

One such case encourages us very much, for in this coun- 
try instances are rare of a woman’s learning to read after 
reaching the age when she must needs use spectacles. It 
is very pleasant also to find those who appreciate the la- 
bors of the late Dr. Haswell, the only white man who ever 
obtained the mastery of the Talaing language. 

Moulmein, August 12th, “91. 


In every house they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.—Acts v, 42. 


CHINA, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


BY THE REV. A. P. HAPPER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyternan Board. 








My letters and papers from China, August 21st, have just 
arrived. The situation, as stated in the North China 
Herald then was this: ‘* The foreign powers having treaties 
with China have unanimously determined to support Great 
Britain in the demands formulated and presented to the 
Tsungli ya Mén [Office for Foreign Affairs] by Sir John 
Walsham, and that they are decided that Hunan [Province] 
shall be opened [to intercourse and commerce], ard shall 
cease to be the fount of the anti foreign publications which 
do so much to poison the minds of the Chinese people. If 
these demands are not granted promptly and fully, force is 
to be used, and for this purpose it is probable that Great 
Britain will receive the mandate from all the powers to 
execute their decision.” Here are the demands and plars 
concerning which the telegrams have been published dur- 
ing the last twenty days. Since the date of this statement 
of the situation, the outbreak at {chang had occurred, 
during which the British consulate was burnt, as well as 
the missionary buildings there. The last telegram I have 
seen was dated Shanghai, Sept. 14th, which stated that the 
British Governmert had chartered a steamer to convey 
men and guns to Ichang. This treaty port is on the 
Yangtse River, 960 miles from its mouth. The fact that 
no attack by the Western powers had been made during 
the month from the agreement of the Western powers to 
act together would indicate that negotiations promised a 
peaceful settlement of the demands. 

It is important for readers of the news from China to re- 
member the dates of news and the way by which the news 
comes, otherwise they are in danger of getting the same 
news three successive times, and be led to suppose they re- 
fer to three different items. First, the statement of events 
comes by telegram through Europe a day or two after the 
event happens; then, four weeks after, the telegraphic sum- 
mary news comes from San Francisco on the arrival of the 
steamers from China; and then, thirdly, the full detail of 
those events are published some ten days or two weeks 
later in letters from China. The names of the places being 
unfamiliar and often spt lled differently, many persons sup- 
pose they refer to different events and places, and the 
calamities are multiplied threefold because of the three 
ways and different times of communicating the same oc- 
currence. Letters have been published in September 
which have given the details of things which occurred in 
May and June, and were reported in various ways three 
months ago in all the papers. It is also very important 
that readers in America should feel asswred of the loyalty 
of the Chinese officials to their Emperor and Government. 
There is as little ground to suppose that Li Hung Chang, 
who has been spoken of as the Chinese Bismarck, has any 
purpose to overthrow the present Emperor of China, as 
that Lord Salisbury has any design agaiast the Queen of 
England. The whole body of the Chinese officials, the as- 
pirants for office, and the body of literati, who control the 
multitudes in China, are bound to the throne of China with 
bands of loyal'y and self-interest unknown in most other 
lands. The following statement, which is given in the 





most reliable history of China—viz., William’s ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom’’—bears out this strong assertion. 

The Tai Ping insurrection existed for a period of fifteen 
years—it extended to fifteen out of the eighteen provinces. 
There were times when its success appeared very probable. 
What it especially lacked were men capable of organizing 
their new Government. There were, therefore, the most in- 
viting openings for trained officials to come and join the 
insurgents. and obtain high positions in the new Govern- 
ment, which had possession of Nanking, the most central 
and b¢st fortified city in the Empire. The statement which 
Dr. Williams makes is this: “That not a single officer of 
the Government voluntarily joined the insurgents, tho hwn- 
dreds of them gave their lives in defense of the established 
Government.” This past loyalty is inculcated inthe whole 
system of their morals ard social relations and virtues. It 
grows out of filial obedience, which is their foundation 
virtue, As there is no hereditary nobility in China, their 
position in cfficial life and literary honors are entirely de- 
pendent upon the continuance of the dynasty from which 
their position and honors are derived. On the overthrow 
of the dynasty the position and honors of the whole body 
of officers, and of those who bold literary degrees, the 
requisites to office, would be destroyed also. The officers 
of the Chinese Government, no matter how high they are, 
are bound to the throne by the strongest bonds of self-in- 
terest. 

Besides this, the officials in China are divided into rival 
parties. Each high official has his followers, to whom they 
look for promotion. If it was possible that some high offi- 
cershou'd aspire to seize the scepter and usurp the power, 
the rival officers would at once confront him, and unite to 
oppose his pretensions; 9nd such an aspirant would soon 
find himself in a traitor’s prison, with liberty to commit 
suicide or to be led to execution. After the death of the 
Emperor Hien Fung in 1861, which occurred away from 
Peking at the Imperial family home in Manchuria, leaving 
an heir of six years of age, three of the highest officials in 
the Empire, who were with the Emperor at his death, 
formed a conspiracy to constitute themselves the Regency 
of the Empire and ruleit in the name of the young Emper- 
or, who was in their care. They issued a decree in the 
name of the deceased Emperor, appointing themselves the 
Regency during the minority of his son, who was declared 
to be his successor on the throne. This Regency, having 
made public this spurious decree, proceeded to assign the 
name to the new Emperor and to publish edicts in his 
name, etc., and to take possession of the Government. 
But, notwithstanding their high position and prestige, 
with the Emperor in their hands, the uncle of the young 
Emperor—known to foreigners as Prince Kung, and who 
became associated with the Empress Dowager as Regent— 
overthrew this usurpation; and the two conspirators who 
were of the Imperial family had the silken scarf sent to 
them, with which to commit suicide; and the third man, 
who had occupied the highest office in the gift of the 
Crown, being a Chinese, was executed in pub.ic, and the 
attempt to secure the regency and rule in the name of the 
Emperor failed most miserably. 

All readers of Chinese news, therefore, may feel sure that 
all statements about Chinese officials plotting agalnst the 
Emperor of China are imaginary. What secret societies 
may be plotting is a very different thing. The members of 
the Kolo Association, who stirred up the terrible outbreaks 
in the Yangtse Valley, appear to have had in view to 
revenge some of their own wrongs, and secure the payment 
of pensions which they ciaim are due to them, and not at 
any dynastic chang‘; and beyond all doubt, the trusted 
and honored servant of the Emperor—Li Hung Chang— 
has no sach purpose as has been attributed to him by some 
writers in China, and published in some of the American 
papers, 

Glenshaw, Penn., September 18th, 1891. 


A YEAR’S RECORD, 


BY THE REY. H. OLIN OADY, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





THE apniual meetirgof the West China Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church closed its session at Chung- 
king, June 8th. The review of the year reveals prosperity 
in every department. After deducting a)] losses there was 
an increase of membership from forty-four to fifty-six. An 
increase of the average attendance upon the Sunday morn- 
ing services of above fifty per cent., an increase of attend- 
ance on the prayer meeting for the last quarter, as com- 
pared with the first quarter of the year, of seventy per 
cent. And these are but outward signs of what I believe 
to be the increased spiritual power of the Church. 

The native Christions have contributed for the support 
of the Church and for benevolence about $35. 

At the beginning of 1891 a Sunday-school was organized, 
the first and only one west of Hankow. This school has an 
average attendance of one “hundred, the large portion of 
whom are adults, but they are among the most eager and 
enthusiastic of Sunday school scholars. 

During all the year there has been daily preaching at the 
Street chapel and for some months also evening preaching. 
This evening service is attended by shopkeepers and others 
whose bu:iness prevents them coming inthe daytime. The 
audience thus obtained is most attentive and hopeful 
being more disposed to remain and listen fora longer time, 
while in general the results of Street chapel work are in- 
direct and unknown; yet this year some have been received 
who first heard the Gospel at the Street chapel. The chapel 
is on a busy street, and strangers passing by are attracted 
and listen. [ have met men in distant cities who told me 
they had heard the preaching and they could tell what the 
speaker preached, Thus seed is widely scattered, some 1 
trust falls into good ground. 

The two boys’ schoels bave had a prosperous year. The 
first school is for any boys who wish to come regularly. 
They are taught the ‘‘ Christian Trimetrical classic,’’ the 
** Gospel story’? and hymns and also a gospel; those who 





can do more than this study their own classics. The sec- 
ond school is made up of boys that have been selected from 
the first and they study arithmetic and their classics, but 
Christian instruction is continusd. To some of these boys 
help is given, and some work for their board. 

The girls’ school is small, but many more would be glad 
to come if only we could accommodate them and if there 
was some lady able to devote more time to the schoo). 

The medical work was begun this year, and in less than 
four months over 4,009 visits were made by patients to the 
dispensary or by the doctor to their homes. The list of 
patients include officials of the highest rank in the city. A 
temporary hospital was opened in a native building and 
many difficult surgical operations performed with success. 
A new hospital is now nearly completed and will accomme- 
date eighty patients in its various wards. 

All of this work is at Chungking, but in the spring a 
house was rented at Chentu the capital of Sz’chuen, and the 
writer has been sent there to open a new station. Chettu 
is the largest city of west China; itis the great literary cen- 
ter of this and adjoining provinces. Itis in the center of 
perhaps the densest populated district of all China. The 
people are reported as being unusually free from the anti- 
foreign spirit. 

The China [oland Mission have a prosperous mission of 
ten years standing, and over eighty communicants; only a 
portion of them in the city. They have not had men 
enough for their work, but there is a prospect of a speedy 
and large re-enforcement. 

Much more do we need re-enforcements, a physician, a 
hospita], and several preachers. ‘‘ The harvest truly is 
great, but the reapers are few.”’ 

Chentu, July, 1891, 


Thy name shall be great among the heathen.—Malachi 
ip 
JAPAN. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








It is astonishing how quickly and seriously the throb- 
bings of the home theological controversies are found 
tulsating out here. They are in Japanese heads and in 
Japanese pupils—quicker, almost, than the new fashions 
from London and Paris come into foreign society circles. It 
will be felt in China more slowly, and perhaps ina differ- 
ent way, but felt it will be. Sothis you need ali to remem- 
ber, that if the American fathers eat sour grapes the chil- 
dren’s teeth will be set on edge in Japan and China. 

People at home, not a few, seem unable to get out of the 
old notion, like second nature to them, that Asia !s a 
sleepy old world and nothing is going ahead. They who 
say this are themselves a bit open to the charge of not yet 
having got their eyes open. This old world is on the move; 
these natives have waked for the mornicg march, where 
some of them will camp at night is more than anybody 
here can predict. Whether it be on some elevated plateau 
up in purer air, or down on some low level where Oriental 
and Occidental exhalations blind, will depend on the 
energies of the Christian Churches of the West inthe vear 
now near at hand. 

Faitbful are the wounds of afriend. Missions are sub- 
ject to severe criticism in these days. Sympathetic friends 
tremble forthe Ark. Tbhereis noreed for it. Some of these 
criticisms are spiteful—the offspring of ill-will and an ur- 
regenerate heart. There is many a lance readyto meet 
sucb, and hands that know how to handleit. But there 
are other criticisms that come from clear-sighted and loy- 
ing friends, It will be well for the churches to heed them. 
I do not hesi‘ate to express the opinion that one of the 
greatest blessings that could come to missions as we ap- 
proach the dividing ridge of the centuries, is alittle kindly 
and courteous criticism of some of the execrescences that 
have grown up in connection with our work of a hundred 
years. THE INDEPENDENT can do this without hurting the 
wine and the oil. 

Last Saturday was the Fourth of July. Could Commo- 
dore Perry have r’sen from his tomb and stepped into 
these streets he would have been dazed. It was near by 
this spot where he landed his American flag, and guarded it 
to the treaty-shed by armed marines, through crowds of 
angry, threatening Japanese. Now what achange. It was 
made a general holiday this American Fourth of July—a 
courteous thing—which is repeated as other nations have 
their national dayscome round. It was “ Bank holiday.” 
Notices to that effect were made by all the banks the day 
before. Nobody might buy or sell so far as their help might 
be concerned on this American day. No money to go out 
and no money tocomein. No drafts to be drawn, 1 o checks 
to be paid, anu the foreign stores generallyclosed. Early 
in the day American flags were waving all over the Settle- 
ment by hundreds, and everybody was becoming patriotic 
for the sake of politeness. No matter what the nationality, 
French, German or English, rendered honor to the Ameri- 
can, expecting that the American will make return, as in- 
deed he will with hearty good wil], in due order. The har- 
bor was gay with bunting. At noon our own “‘ Monocad”’ 
started her salute of tweaty-one guns, and several British 
and Japanese men-of-war immediately joined in the thun- 
der, It sounded like the roar of battle. Then there were 
regattus and amusements and bands of music and squads 
of men marching and countermarching, and official. recep- 
tions and displays of uniform and congratulation, and in 
the evening the American hospital illumined by the Brush 
lights, and dazzling fireworks were on the bar. The whole 
city was stirred up with this American tumult. 

It has been thé month of commencements and anpiversa- 
ries. All sorts of schools and colleges and universities— 
mission schools, secular schools, boys’ schools, girls’ 
schools, men’s schools, art schoolg law schools, medical 
schools, and theological schools—have been having their 
great days and conferring their diplomas. The temples of 
learning are being closed for the summer, and the thirty- 
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‘eight thousand students of Tokio, the greatest student city 
in the world, are scattering themselves out around and 
over the empire to gather straw for themselves wherewith 
te make the next year’s tale of bricks. 

And now come the conferences. The Methodists are now 
in session at Tokio, presided over by Bishop Goodsell ; the 
Congregationalists are gathered at Kobe. Besides there is 
to be a great gathering for Bible study on the Northfield 
plan away up at Lake Hakoni; and then there is to bea 
series of summer meetings at Arima. 

All these things mean work and progress, It is a time 
of great thoughtfulocess, and a time of no little anxiety, 
and atime of much hopefaloess as well. The sowing of 
tares, too, is going on with persistent purpose. It was 
while the husbandman slept that the enemy did this. It 
is well to take note of it. It was the way in the Savior’s 
time, and it is the way now in America and in Japan. A 
few evil seeds flying through the air do not disturb the 
husbandman mucb; but they take root before he knows it, 
and then they must grow together till the harvest. Ra- 
tionalism, Uoitarianism, Universiiism, Restorationism 
and “ Higher Criticism” are all growing along with the 
wheat. 

Yokohama, July, 1891. 


And men shall worship him, every one from his place, 
even all the isles of the heathen.—Zeph. ii, 11. 


POLYNESIA. 
WORK IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 


In the Royal Commission to evangelize all nations, the 
very ends of the earth were divinely included. Whether 
starting from New York or London that group of islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, called the New Hebrides, might 
justly be stated as at “‘the ends of the earth.” The in- 
habitants of these islands are Papuanin type; they have 
crisp hair, and their skin is of a dark coff-e color. This 
differs materially fromthe inhabitants of the Samoan Is- 
lands to the east of us, who have ligot yellow skin, and 
straighv jet black hair. [In ages gons by the drift lan- 
guages of Babel seem to have been swept by the ocean 
currents into this smali center—in no other partof the 
globe are so many different languages and dialects spoken 
within such a circumscribed area. This has made thetask 
that the Presbyterian missionaries set themselves to do 
peculiarly difficult, as the language which any given mis- 
sionary may learn, and redace to writing, may be totally 
different from that spoken on an island forty miles away, 
and even there two or more languages may be spoken by 
the natives in different divisions of the same island. 

The United Presbyterians have been at workin the New 
Hebrides for the past forty-three years. They are ‘‘ united ” 
not in any sectional, but in a truly catholic sense. This 
may be understood when we mention the fact that eight 
different branches of the great Presbyterian Church* sup- 
port no fewer than seventeen missionaries in that field of 
labor. At least five more missionaries and their wives are 
wanted to take up the difficult work which is still unaccom- 
plished on such islands as “Tanna,” ‘‘Ambrim,” and 
“Santo,” where each new man would begin the study of a 
language hitherto unknown to philologists. 

The heathen natives of these islands are savages of the 
lowes’ tyye; they are in practice cannibals and polyga- 
mists, yet as the fruit of ow: labors it has been proved that 
even of ** these stones’’ God is able to raise up children to 
Abraham. 

Ono May 28th, 1891, the missionaries from the various oc- 
cupied islands met in conference on the island of Aneit- 
yum, which isthe most southerly station in the group. 
Among o.ber items of business the reports of stations were 
read, and the Committee appointed by the Mission Synod 
for that purpose submitted the following report, which was 
received and adopted: 


“Reports from the various stations (in the New Hebrides) 
having been read, the synod desires to express its gratiude to 
God forthe measure of health vouchsafed to the mission fami- 
lies. During the past year the progress of the work over the 
whole field has been steady, and in severa: cases ma ked and en- 
couraging. Special mention may be made of * Futuna,’ where 
the membership of the i:.fant church has increased, Futunese 
teachers sent out for the first time, and the tirst Christian mar- 
riages celebrated. On *'Tongoa’ and the Shepherd Isles there 
are now no professed heathen, and a large number has been 
added to the church membership. 

“A church has been formed on * Malo,’ fourteen more have 
renounced heathenism and come to live on the mission premi- 
ser. On Tangoa, *Santo,’ nine natives have come to live with 
the missionary, professing to be desirous of instruction, not- 
withstanding the opposition of friends. The Synod is also 
bighly gratified to welcome back to the field the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Watt,*ffom their turlough in Scotland, where they bave 
carried through the press the complete New Testament in one 
of the languages of * Tanna,’ this being the third complete trans- 
lation of the New Testament in the group, also a book ot Old 
Testament history. 

* Further, the Synod rejoices to learn that a Jubilee Church, 
the gift of the Sunday-schools of South Australia, has been 
erected at Weasisi, ‘Tanna,’ It is with sincere regret, however, 
that the Synod hears the report from almost every station that 
the extension and development of the work is grievously ham- 
pered from want of efficient native teachers, but rejoices that 
at some of the newer stations the missionaries will soon bein a 
position to supply themselves with teachers, and requests the 
elder brethren who bave done so much work in supplying 
others will in no wise relax their efforts, but rather increase 
them if possible.” 

The contents of the above report implies an immense 
amount of work done, and much precious seed sown, and 
as of old, when some fruit appears, we af® made to rejoice 
in Him whose word will not return unto him void. 

Aneityum, July 10th, 1891. 





* Presbyterian Church @ Canada, Free Church of Scotiand, Presby- 
terian*Church of Victoria, Presbyterian Church of New Scuth Wales, 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, Presbyterian Church of Otago, 


Prequytesion Church of Tasmania, Presbyterian Church of South Aus- 
ralia. 





That I might preach him among the heathen.— Gal. i, 16. 
AFRICA. 
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WORK IN OLD CALABAR, WEST AFRICA. 





BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





A SUCCINCT account of the origin of the mission, to begin 
with, may give greater interest to subsequent details. 
When the great act of justice took effect by which Britain 
gave liberty to the slave populations of her colonies, the 
churches gathered by missionary labor in Jamaica were 
invited by their pastors toshow gratitude to God for their 
freedom, and, as it was now in their power, to take up the 
duty which Christ enjoins on all his followers of doing 
what they can to impart the Gospel to those destitute of it. 
This invitation they gladly accepted, and ia carrying out 
this duty they naturally turned tothe dark land of their 
fathers, to seek a field for their efforts. The Baptist 
churches sent out a large company of their people, who 
founded missions on the island of Fernando Po, and on the 
Kamerun River on the continent opposite. They were 
carried on vigorously for a long period, and many faithful 
men have given their life’s work to them, but they have 
now disappeared from the list of Baptist missions. When 
the settlement was made on Fernando Po, Spain, to which 
the island belongs, took no interest in it, but eventually 
sent out the sgencies of a colonial government, and the Prot- 
estant mission was suppressed. After a time the Primitive 
Methodists entered, and carry on their work under re- 
strictions. When thescramble for Africa began, Germany 
appropriated Kamerun and the neighboring territory and 
prohibiting the English tongue in the instruction of the 
natives, the Baptist Society transferred its work to the 
Congo, and handed over the Kamerun Mission to the 
Basle Society. 

The Presbyterian missionaries, when it was resolved to 
direct the efforts of their people to Africa, in solemn confer- 
ence pledged themselves individually to lead their en- 
terprise into the dark continent, of which then little 
known, except along the seaboard. The choice of pioneer 
fell on the Rev. Hope M. Waddele, who successfully dis- 
charged the trust committed to him The attempt was, 
however, opposed by the managers of the societies they 
represented. These judged it Quixotic, the great Govern- 
ment expedition of 1847 into the Niger region having been 
visited with such mortality that the resuit was utter dis- 
aster; but when Mr. Waddele returned to Scotland and laid 
the scheme before the Churches, great interest was excited 
not only among the Presbyterian denominations but 
throughout the country. The United Presbyterian Church 
in,asynod meeting at Glasgow adopted it as its own, and 
took measures to carry out the purpose of the Jamaica 
churches. Funds were liberally provided, and a vessel was 
given by a Liverpool merchant, Mr. Robert Jamieson, who 
took great interest in promoting the welfare of the tribes 
on the Niger and the neighboring rivers, which had been 
the chief outlets of the slave trade. 

The next point to be deternined upon was where to locate 
the mission. While this was under inquiry, two of the 
Jamaica missionaries, Mr. Blyth and Mr. Anderson, were 
introduced by a friend, Dr. Ferguson, who had at one 
time been on the African Coast, toa captain in the palm 
oil traffic, sailing to Old Calabar, who encouraged them to 
enter that region. On bis return to the river he spoke of 
the projected purpose to the chiefs, who forwarded iuvita- 
tions, and promised land sufficient for building ; urposes 
and cultivation should we Iccate ourselves among them. 
Thus were we led to enter into tribes, practicing all the 
atrocities which have made Dahomey, above all other 
places on the face of the globe, that where “‘ Satan’s throne 
is.”” A witness before a Parliamentary Committee thus 
gives histestimony: ‘‘ The most uncivilized part of Africa 
ever I was in was Old Calabar. I was much struck with 
the extreme demoralization of the inhabitants in compari- 
son with the natives of the interior. The human skulls 
that are seen lying about in every direction, and that are 
actually kicking about the streets, attest the depravity of 
feeling among the people.”’ 

Creek Town, Old Calabar, July 11th, 1891, 


I am sought of them that asked not forme 1am found 
of them that sought me not.—Is, Ixv, 1 


THE MATEBELE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE REV. W. A. ELLIOTT, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 





The Mission of the London Missionary Society to the 
Matebele was established in 1859. Inthe end of that year 
Robert Moffat, accompanied by the Messrs. Sykes and 
Thomas, settled on this station (Inyati), which has been 
occupied ever since by them or their successors. In 1871 a 
new station was founded by Mr. J. B. Thomson (Hope Foun- 
tain), and about four years later Mr. Thomas established 
an independent trading mission at Shiloh. 

Dr. Moffat had previously (1830) paid a visit to Umsilikazi 
(Moselikatsi), the Matebele being then resident in the coun- 
try now included in the Transvaal. The Matebele traveled 
northward in 1838, flying from the Boers, and about the fel- 
lowing year they settled in their present quarters, 

Tois country from time immemorial had been the home 
of the Mashona under their kings, Mambo, this being a 
generic name. The kingdom was probably larger than 
that of Lobengula to-day. Under the Mambos peace 
reigned and war was the exception, a condition reversed in 
these days. Somewhere about 1830, the Amaswazi ravaged 
the land, destroyed the Mashona kingdom, and killed the 
king. Thence, till the arrival of Umsilhkazi, there was no 
king. His rule was vigorous and cruel. Large tracts of 
beautiful fertile country bave been depopulated and left to 
the aboriginal game. I :habited Matebele Land isnot mere 
than 150 miles across in any direction, and only ia the cen~ 








rr e 
tral portions are the towns at all numerous. Butsurround- 
ing this is a belt of desert, as far as human beings are con 
cerned, not otherwise. 

The Matebele are a mixed race, comprising three classes: 
(J) Abez insi, of Zulu descent, aristocrats, rulers; (2) Aben- 
bla, the descendants of those who joined Umsilikazi en 
route from the Basuts and Bechuana; (3) Amaholi, the “‘pro- 
tected,” the not killed Mashona slaves who have either vo}- 
untarily (save the mark!) submitted or have been captured 
in the frequent raids. These Amaholi are living in the 
most abject condition in the land where their fathers 
reigned, absolutely at the mercy and caprice of the con- 
querors. 

The population ef the country has been variously esti- 
mated. Perhaps it is not far from 100,000 within the limits 
above mentioned. But on the borders are immense num- 
bers of Mashona more or less subject to the Matebele, most 
of them living, till recently, in constant terror of their 
warlike neighbors and masters. 

There are four missionaries in the country, two at each 
station, Shiloh being at present unoccupied. This has 
long been the nominal strength of the Mission, but not 
often have we all been here at work together. Hope Foun- 
tain is the more central of the two-stations, and is di-tant 
from here about fifty miles south. There are very many 
villages within easy reach of each station, but no native 
population on the stations. 

Here, in briefest outline, is our position. Converts are 
few, very few. Four have avowed themselves Christians, 
an Ezansi girl, an Eabla woman and her Mashona hus- 
band, and a Masbona boy. Here at Inyati are eight or ten 
adherents, of whom more anon. Our hearts are sore, our 
efforts almost paralyzed, by the weight of immoveable 
heathenism. We wait and pray longingly for the moving 
of God’s almighty Spirit. 

Matebele Land, July 15th, 1891. 


The Lord is King for ever and ever: the heathen are 
perished out of his tand.—Ps, x, 16. 


BRAZIL. 





MISSIONARY EFFORT IN BRAZIL. 





BY THE REV. W. B. BAGBY, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





As far as the writer can learn, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary who visited Brazil since the French Huguenots 
were expelled, was the Rev. Fountain E. Pitts, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who visited the country in 
1835 and remained for a few monthsin Rio Janeiro. He was 
followed by the Rev. James Spalding ard the Rev. D. P. Kid- 
dey, in 1836-7, who gathered a small company of people for 
worship in Rio Janeiro. They established no permanent 
work, however, and in a few years returned to the United 
States. 

It was not until 1854-’5 that any evangelical worker per- 
manently located in the country. This was Dr. Robert 
Reid Kalley, a Scotch physician, who was compelled to 
leave the Madeiras on account Of savage persecution, and 
who, with some faithful converts and followers, tock refuge 
in Brazil and began to preach the Gospel. Dr. Kalley was 
just beginning effective work in Rio Janeire when the first 
missionary sent out by the Presbyterian Board (the lament- 
ed Ashbel G. Simonton) arrived in 1859. 

In this same year the Southern Baptist Convention sent 
the Rev. Thos. J. Bowen and wife, who had been laboring 
in Africa, to Brazil, and they located in R'o Janeiro. Mr, 
Bowen’s health, shattered by severe labors in Africa, gave 
way in a few months, and he returned to the United States 
without having established regular work. : 

Nothing more was attempted by the Baptists in Brazil, 
until 1880, when, in response to au urgent appeal from some 
American Baptists who had located in S. Paulo Province 
(now State), and the ardent wishes and earnest efforts of 
Gen. A. T. Hawthorne, who had visited the country and 
become interested in the people, the Rev. W. B. Bagby and 
wife were appointed to this field. 

In the meantime the Southern Methodists had also begun 
work, sending out the Rev. J. J. Ransom of Tenne:see, and 
recognizing the Rev. J. E. Newman, who was already re- 
siding in South Brazil, as their missionary. 

The first mission and church among the Brazilians, or- 
ganized by Baptists, was at Bahia, a city of 200,000 souls, 
and the old ecclesiastical capital of the country. Here the 
writer and the Rev. Z. C. Taylor began their labors in 1882. 
After two years’ joint labor, the former came to Rio Janeiro 
and organized the first Baptist church of this city. 

The work at Bahia was carried on, at first, under many 
difficulties and with violent opposition from the priests and 
their followers. No falsehood was too glaring to be circu- 
lated, and no epithet too vile to be applied to those who 
preached the “truth as it is in Jesus.” Repeatedly were 
the workers stoned and meetings interrupted by yelling 
mobs of Catholic fanatics, who, with brickbats, stones and 
sticks attempted to terrify and silence the preachers. Twice 
was the writer of these lines personally assaulted while 


engaged in religious exercises, being once knocked down - 


while preaching and left for dead. He bears an honorable 
scar on his forehead to-day, received from the hand of some 
worshiper of images. 

God, however, soon set his seal to the testimony of his 
servants and souls were converted. The work of grace spread 
from heart to heart and ho ne to home, and soon a rejoicing 
and heroic band of believers in Jesus were going among 
friends and foes with the story of the Cross, 

Since that happy season of joyous conversions and sore 
persecution, borne ; sake, the work in Bahia has 
gone forward cheeringly and steadily, and has spread to 
the great interior of the State, where many have learned 
the G sp +] story, and are to-day tes‘i‘ying of Christ’s power 
to save. 

Rio Janeiro, July 7th. 





™ 
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Biblical Research. 
THE LEX TALIONIS. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 











IN a recent volume whicao has been widely circulated 
the regulat on which is commonly known uader the title 
here given is represented as a “law of revenge,” one that 
recognizad the right of every man to be the avenger of bis 
own wrongs. And thisitis said “Christin the most uo- 
hesitating manner condemns and countermands,’’ The'case 
is cited as an instance of the imperfection of Mosaic moral- 
ity and a proof of its supersession and repeal by the Lord 
Jesus, 

B it this is an entire mistake. The law in question, first 
found ip Ex. xx, 24, ‘‘ Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, stripe for stripe,” and afterward repeated (Lev. 
xx V, 19,20; Deut. xix, 21), by no means authorized individual 
retaliation and required a man to take the administration 
of the law into his own hands. In each place where the direc- 
tion occurs it is given among jadicial statutes, and is to be 
interpreted in the sams manner. It declared not what 
each man might require from his fellows, but what the 
authorities should impose for the prevention of criminal 
offenses. It set forth the penalty of personal injuries will- 
fully committed, and announced to all that whoever 
wronged another in life or limb should suffer himself 
exactly according to the injury he had inflicted. Tile law 
is not peculiar to the Pentateuch. Itis found among the 
Twelve Tables of Rome, that venerable monument of early 
jurisprudence. It was approved by Montesquieu as 
founded in reason and deduced from the nature of things. 
Its principle has been sanctioned by some high medern 
authorities on the ground that in the discipline of the 
household ani of the community the closer the conformity 
of the penalty to the offense in character as well a3 degree 
the more likely are the ends of punishment to be secured 

And we wight well ask how the peremptory terms of the 
enactment are to be explained if they do not set forth a 
judicial rule for the authorities. Do men, even in our own 
age, need to be incited to retaliation, and is such a thing 
conceivable in the infancy of Israelas a nation? Did Moses 
need to enjoin individual retaliation? Was there any dau- 
ger that men would not avenge themselves? The law is 
not a limitation of natural right, telling men only to recom- 
pense exactly and not exceed what is due, but itis a direct 
positive precept, and must therefore have the bearing which 
we suggest. 

Farther, if this be a law commanding private revenge, 
how is it to be reconciled with other Old Testament moral 
precepts of acontrary kind? Such as Ex. xxiii, 4, ‘If thou 
meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt 
surely bring it back to him again”; or the directions 
(Lev. xix, 27, 18), ‘‘Taou shilt not hate thy bro:her in thine 
heart. . ‘Thou shal; not take vengeance nor bear any 
grudge agaiust the children of thy people’’; or the fine pas- 
sage in Proverbs (xxv, 21, 22), words the great Apostle 
chose (Rom. xii, 20), in which to clothe his counsel of meek- 
ness and forbearance: 


“If thine enemy be hungry give him bread to eat: 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lord shall reward thee.” 


Surely these passages show that the lez talionis was not 
understood by the people to whom it was givenin the sense 
now ascribed to it. 

And asa part of the juiicial legislation of Moses, it was 
not repealed by our Lard, who said, ‘‘ 1 came not to destroy 
(i. € , abrogate) the law, but to fulfill it” (4. e., to fill our, 
explain and apply its precepts). As a matter of fact, no- 
where, save only in the two exceptional cases of polygamy 
and divorce, did he formally or really set aside any part of 
the Mosaic institute. The entire civil administration went 
on during and after his time just as it had done before his 
birth; nor did it perish until the final overthrow of Jerusa- 
lem The same is true of the ritual of the old economy. 
Sacrifices and offerings, fasts and feasts, vows and prayers, 
continued after the resurrection, and were shared in by 
Christians uatil the whole system went down in the final 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and so giving the impression that they are unanswerable. 
Christianity is a historic religion inextricably bound up 
with actual] facts. Weaken the evidence cf those facts, or 
find flaws in the record from which we learn them, and the 
underpinning of faith begins totremble. Nor is it possible 
to sacrifice the Old Testament and keep the New. Both 
stand or fall together as component parts of one and the 
same revelation, and the experience of the last century con- 
firms the deduction of reason that to surrender one is sure 
in the end to secure the surrender of the other. 

New Yorx Crry 


Che Sunday-Fehool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4th 
CHRIST RAISING LAZARUS.—Joun xi, 21-44. 














Notrs.—*‘ Martha.”—The family was evidently well to 
do, so that they had a sepulcher of their own, a comfort- 
able home, friends in Jerusalem, and were able to ex- 
pend a considerable amount for ointment. Their father 
was probably Simon the leper, healed by Jesus, which may 
account for their affection for Jesus. Perhaps Martha was 
the oldest and Lazarus the youngest. Both women were, 
of course, married, or else widows. * Lord, if thou 
hadst been here.””—A sort of reproach that he had not 
hurried there when he was sent for. “Even now I 
know that whatsoever thou shalt ask,” ete.—This seems 
like a roundabout way of askiog him to raise Lazarus 
from the dead; but that interpretation is bardly likely. It 
was a profession of continued faith in his power to do 
miracles, tho the time had past for any he'p in this case. 
It is clear from her lack of faith when Jesus bade th2 stone 
to be rolled back, that she expected nothing, now that he 
had been dead so lovg that corruption had set in. 
“ The resurrection at the last day ’’—A defined faith in 
such a resurrection had developed since the return from 
Babylon, altho it is not very clearly expressed in the 
Old. Testament, except in the last part of the Book 
of Daniel. “T am the resurrection.’”—The power 
through whom it comes.——--*‘Believest thou this?’— 
Jesus spoke only of the eternal life of the righteous, and 
said nothing about the physical resurrection of Lazarus. 
“Calicd Mary, her sister, secretly.””—Because the 
Jews did not believe in Jesus, and her sister did not want 
to be followed too closely by the professional mourners and 
by her friends. “And calleth thee.”—This had not 
been stated, but was most natural. “The village.” — 
Villages in the East have the houses crowded, as in a city, 
and all outside the walls is fields or orchards. “The 
Jews also weeping.”’—That was the way they ‘“comforted”’ 
her. They were, in part, professional mourners, perhaps. 
“Was troubted.”—The margin says: ‘Moved with 
indignation.’”’ This is the usual meaning of the Greek 
word; but this gives no sense here, unless he was avgry 
with the professional mourners, which is not likely. 
“Could not this man,’’ ete.— This does not seem to have 
been said in a scoffiog way, but sincerely. “It was a 
c-1ve.”’—There are thousands of such cave-tombs in Pales- 
tine, and it was the usual way of burying those who could 
afford it. “Four days.”—In the Eist burials take 
place as soon as possible, the day of the death. This was 
the fourth day, counting the day of the death as the first; 
and decomposition would have advanced rapidly.—— 
“That thou heardest me.’’—Christ assumes that he has 
been heard, even before the miracle. ‘Bound hand 
and foot with graveciothes.””—The body carefully swathed, 
like a mummy. ” 

Instruction.—The reasoa for telling this story is found 
in verse 42—‘* That they may believe that thou didst send 
| me.’’? John says it was his object in writing this Gospel to 
produce belief. 

This is the most remarkable miracle performed by Jesus. 
It differed from his raising the widow’s son of Nain, and 
the damsel in that they had just oied, and it seemed 
easier to raise one who3e body was yet perfect. But in this 
case there had been time for decomposition to set in. 

There are to hard miracles with Gcd; all are equally 
easy. 

Miracles are performed only in cases where they are 












































catastrophe. It was the dealing of Divine Provid , and 
not the directions of the Lord Jesus, that abrogated such 
portions uf the law a3 were capable of abrogation. : 

The question then recars, At what did the Master aim 
when he set aside the saying, *‘ An eye for an eye,”’ etc , by 
his own saying, “ Resist not him that is evil, but whoso- 
ever smiteth thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other 
also’? What he aimed at was the gross error of those in 
that day who applied in private intercourse and for per- 
sonal vindictiveness what was originally given for the 
guidance of magistrates and the administration ef justice. 
It was no part of Christ’s object, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, to correct the morality of the Mosaic law; but he 
did seek to expose and condemn the corrupt glosses fast- 
ened upon it by his degenerate countrymen. Take away 
these incrustations, and the moral code of Sinai shines out 
as conspicuously pure and elevated as the utterances of 
our Lord. 

The foregoing is not set forth as in any sense novel. The 
true bearing of the Sermon on the Mount has been under- 
s‘ood almost from the beginning. But this fact only ex- 
poses in a brighter light the folly, not to say wickedness, of 
those who, disregarding all the teachings of the ages, seek 
to throw a cloud over the moral integrity of the Old Testa- 
ment, and represent our Lord as impeaching not the words 
or actions of mere men, but the express message that came 
from Heaven. Hardly a worse injary can be done to avy 
man than to shake his confidence in those writings which 
the Apostle called ** the oracles of God.” And yet nowa- 
days it is not uncommon to fiad Christian men of position 
and character takiog up the objections which open enemies 
of the truth have circula*ed, and repeating them without 


ded. Jesus did not roll the stcne away by miracle, nor 
loose the graveclothes. t man could do man must do; 
for we are fellow-laborers with God. Only he does the 
larger part. 
Jesus has p>» wer of physical resurrection. He could him- 
self rise from the dead, and raise Lazarus f1om tbe dead. 
Bat this is far less important than bis raisiog men to spir- 
itmal life. He is the resurrection and the life from sin. 
What is spiritual resurrection? It is ceasing to love the 
wrong and loving the right. It is beinga partaker of the 
holiness and love of God. 
But Jesus’ miracle is, like bis resurrection, especially 
important because it assures us of the immortality of the 
soul, which is a good part of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. If Christ died and then lived afterward, 
if Lazarus died and then lived afterward, then there is life 
after death; something about us survives death; the soul is 
immortal. So we are told that Christ came to b2ing life and 
immortality to light in the Gospel; that is, to prove that it 
is not true that death ends all, for it only begins all thatis 
best. We have Heaven, if Christ rose. 
We are very apt, like Martha, to say “ If’ this, or “ If” 
that. Itis true that if such troubles had not come, we 
would have escaped much pain. But, then, what we should 
have lost! If Jesus had beea there Lazarus might not hive 
died; but then he would not have been raised from the 
dead. . 
Martha got comfort when her brother dicd, out of the 
thought of the resurrection. So should we. 
Jesus wept. He was troubled, grieved, 80 much so as to 
weep. People then did not at all try to restrain their feel- 
ings. We may feel as badly as Mary withuot weepiog; but 





taking the least notice of the answers that have bee2 made, 
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only human, to feel deep grief, and to utter it, Jesus wil. 
not blame us for our deepest sorrow when we have loss. 
Jesus is our beloved and sympathetic Savior, for he could 
feel all our sorrows. So wecau go boldly to him, because 
he can he touched wit a feeling for us. 

The reason why Jesus delayed coming was that the peo- 
ple might-see the glory.of God. So now be made no secret of 
i-. He spoke with aloud voice. He had all the company 
there. It was public and dramatic. It proved what he 
was, and it made the Jews angry, so that they were ready 
tocruc'fy him. It was what made his death sure, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CLARKE, 8. 8.. B ig Rapids, Micb., accepts call to Muncie, Ind. 


ELLISON, G. W., Brentwood, N. H., accepts call to Waldoboro, 
e. 


FREEMAN, N. L., White Pigeon, accepts call to Vernon, Vt. 

MATTHEWS, J. L., Momence, IIl., resigns. 

MogoN NEA. H: A., Rushville, Ind., accepts call to Leslie, 
ch. 





NEAL, THOs., Jr., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

PECK, G. C., Winterset, Ia., called to Omaba, Neb. 
PRENTICE, ALBERT M., West Troy, N. Y., resigns. 
PRENTICE, A. M., West Troy. accepts call te Ogdensburg, N.Y, 
RICHMOND, W.C., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 

STOTE, A. H., Lawrence, called to Kansas City, Kan. 
THOMAS, J. B., Demorest, Ga., called to Greensburg, Ind. 
WRIGHT, W. L., Reidsville, N. C., called to Richmond, Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, Epwrn L., Ashley, Mich., resigns. 

BUTLER, E_mer W., Windsor, called to Bloomer, Wis. 
BUTCHER, Wi1114M R., Elmwood, IIl., resigns. 

CAGESELL, Cuyment C,, Necedah, accepts call to Antigo 


CARRICK. CHaRceEs W., West Branch, accepts call to Linden 
and Tyrone, Mich. 


CLARK, Ruuirson W., Washington, Ind., resigns. 


DAVIS, R. Henry, North Conway, N. H., called t - 
dency of Redfield Coliege, S. Db nee 


DOLE, CHAR .es J., Piainsville, accepts call to Wickliffe, O. 
FIELD, Aaron W., New Marlboro, Mass., resigns. 

FRANCE, Parvin M., Dwight, accepts call to Lyndon, 11). 
FREDENHAGEN, Epwarp A., Otsego, Mich., resigns. 
GERR'E, Wicca A., Oberlin Sem., called to Hillsboro, Wis. 
HALE, Epso:s D., Clayion, Cal., resigns. 

= THoMAs Pacific Sem.. accepts call to Los Angeles. 


HERRON, GEorGe D.. Lake City, Minn., acceptscal) to Bur-- 
lington, lo. 


HOLMAN, Davip A., Whiting, Ind., resigns. 
HOUSTON. Abert S., Gilman, accepts call to Prairie City, Ia. 


HOUSTON, Warren H., Campbell. Neb. ti 
Creek and Ellsworth, Minn seat ts we ha 


JENKINS, Davip T., Pelican Rapids, Minn,, accepts call to 
Caudo, N. D. 


JENNINGS, Samvue  J., Sheridan, Wyo., resigns. 

KENYON, Ferrous L., Clinton, Ia., accepts call to Albion, Ll. 

KLOCK, Epwin J., Wallingford, Vt., accepts call to Hayden- 
ville, Mass. 


LAVENDER, Rosenrt F., Polk City, accepts call to Gilman and 
Newburgh, Ia. 


MILLER, RIcHARD, Janesville, accepts call to Milton, Wis, 
POUND, Witiiam H., Wakeman, called to Cincinnati, O. 


RICHARDSON, ALBERT M. Lawrence, accepts call to Linwood, 
an. 


RIDDLE, Davin H., Kent, O., resigns. 

SPRAGUE, FRaN«K M., Agawam, Mass., resigns. 

STONE, Sipney, Wayzata, accepts call to Clearwater, Minn. 
rogues, Joan A., Tipton, accepts callto Mokelumne Hill, 


TODD, GeorGe L., Brookline, N H., resigns. 

TREIBER, DANIEL J., Webster, 8, D., resigns. 

TROVER, WINFIELD D., Oklahoma City, called to Amboy, Ind. 
VAN CAMP, ALBERT J.. Hudsonville, Mich., resigns. 
VINCENT, C. A., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Steubenville, 0. 
WALKER, JounN T., Wayland and Bradley, Mich., resigns. 


WALKER, W1iL.t14M S., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Lunen 
barg, Vt. 


WARNER, WI1t114M J., Princeton, Minn., called to Chicago, Ii} 
WATERMAN, Atrrep T., Bancroft, Mich., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BABS. Feomas E., Racine, Wis., accepts cali to Kalamazoo 
ch. 


ae * dee A. CHRISTIE, Philadelphia, Penn., called to Peoria, 


DUFFIELD, Howarp, Detroit, Mich., called to New York, N. Y. 
CLARK, James H., Pipestone, Minn., called tv Yares City, Ll. 
FUNK, J. W., Howard, Kan., resigns. 

KEYES, W. D., New Carlisle, Onio, resigns. 


MATTHEWS, W. U., Auburn Theo. Sem., uccvepts call to Pulte- 
ney, N. Y. 


MITCHELL, WALTER, Russellville, O., resigns. 
SMITH, G. W., Dubuque, Ia., called to Alton, Ill. 


TAYLOR, Livinestron L., Ref., Port Jervis, N. Y., 
Colorado Springs, Col. : is called to 


WOLF, J. J., Essex, called to Chateaguay, N. Y. 
WARD, F. De W., Geneseo, N. Y., died A t 1 
Switzerland, aged 80. . RpuNs IEE, Chavet, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CARR, C. M., Sayre, Penn , accepts call to Watertown, N. Y. 
MALL. WitriaM H. A., ord. deacon September 20th, Orange, 


HARGRAVE, J. THOMPSON, Griffin, Ga., is 
een ee a., accepts call to Sche 


HILLS, G. Hearucore, Riverton, N.J., accepts call to West 


Chester, Penn. 


LOWELL, Robert Tratiseence, D.V., Sch % 
died September I2tn, aged 74. » Schenectady, N. ¥ 


REAZOR, Frank B., Deihi, N. Y., accepts call to Orange, N. J. 
RUSSELL, Joseea A., Tecumseh, Neb., resigns. 

SCHUBERT, L. H., Coxsackie, N. Y., resigns. 

STANSBURY, J. NicHowas, Newark, N. J., resigns. 


TICKNOR, F. B., Walla Walla, Wash., 
Grande, Ure. a accepts call to La 


wares EY, GuorGe A., Amboy, IIl., accepts call to Maquoketa. 
a. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRIGGS, F. E., Free Baptist, inst. Sept. 224, Barrington, N.H. 
DEACHSEL, S., Luth., Auburn, accepts call to Listowel, Ont. 
DOLE, Watrer, Univ., Barrie, Vt., resigns. 
HULBERD, P. 8.4Ref. Dutch, Providence, R.L, accepts call as 
assistant, Marble Collegiate Ch., New York, N.Y. 
JONES, T. WALKER, Ref. Dutch, Bushnell, Iil., resigns. 
KENNEDY, J, A., Uaited Pres., inst. Sept. 16th, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
ROMICH, ApRauam, Ref. German, died Sapt. i6th, Philadel- 





the example of Jesus shows usthat it i: not wrong: itis 


phia, Penn., aged 70. 


. 
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School and College. 


THE statistics of university attendance 
in Germany shows a gradual decrease. 
During the recent summer term the total 
was 28,625, while last winter it was 28,711, 
and one year ago it was 29,317. The public 
pressure aiming at such a reduction has 
‘thus not been without its effects. The 
number of matriculated students in Ber- 
lin last term was 4,611;. Bonn, 1,368; Bres- 
lau, 1,342; Erlangen, 1,078; Freiburg, 1,138; 
Giessen, 592; Gittingen, 831; Greifswald, 
834; Halle, 1,438; Heidelburg, 1,171; Jena, 
645; Kiel, 605; Kiénigsberg, 717; Leipzig, 
3,242; Marburg, 952; Munich, 3,551; Miinster, 
377; Rostock, 368; Strassburg, 917; Tiibingen, 
1,393; Wii zburg, 1,422. The Theological de- 
partment had an attendance of 5,552, of 
whom 4,251 were in the Protestant and 1,301 
in the Catholic sections; the Law depart- 
“ment cf 7,381, the Medica! of 8,907, and the 
Philosophical of 6,587. There has been a 
small increase in the Catholic Theological, 
the Law and the Medical departments ; the 
le crease has been entirely in the Protestant 
Theological and Philosophical facultigs. 


A large freshman class is entered this year 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Every room on the campus is occupied and 
more dormitories are needed. Among the 
new things is the course for women, to 
which we have already referred. Women 
are admitted to take the regular college ex- 
aminations, but they are to receive no class- 
‘room instruction. They are to prosecute 
their studies outside of the college. When 
they have completd their studies they can 
pass examinations and receive certifica'es to 
mark their proficiency. No diplomas are to 
be awarded. Several women have taken 
these «xaminations and will begin the 
course, of which Professor Monroe is the in- 
structor. The gymouasium is nearly com- 

pleted and will be ready for use next month. 
Mr. Parker, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
will be its director. 


.... The first of October will bring with it 
‘a most radical innovation in the educa- 
tional policy of France, pamely, the com- 
plete secularization of the boys’ schools. 
The law of 1885 decrees that within five 
years from October, 1886, this must be 
accomplished. Steady efforts have been 
made in this direction all along, and in 1890 
of 52,000 teachers in these schools only 
1,213 were of the clerical orders. The law of 
1886 decrees that a similar change must be 
made in the girls’ schools as soon as a suffi- 
cient Lumber of s«cular lady teachers can 
be secured to take the place of the sisters. 
As yet of the 44,000 lady teachers in France 
11,000 are sisters. 


.... The inauguration of W. O. Thompson, 
D.D., as President of Miami University,Ox- 
ford, O., took place Sept. 15tn. Chanceller 
H. M. McCracken, of the University of New 
York, an alumnus of tke institution, deliv- 
ered an able address on ‘‘ The College of 
‘Tc-day.” Tiie inaugural address of Presi- 
dent Thompson was scholarly and logical. 

“The new laboratory building which is due 
largely to the liberality of Senator Brice, 
who has given in the last few years cver 
$24,000 to this college—his alma mater—has 
been named “ The Brice Science Hall.” The 
coming year promises to be a very success- 
ful one, a large number of students having 
already enrolled. 


...-Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn , wil 
this year add a theological seminary to its 
college departments, For this purpose a 
hall has been erected at a cost of over $25,000, 
it will soon be, ready for occupation. It is 
interded that the course cf study sball 


thorough and comprehensive. The require- 
ments for admission are placed high. In- 
struction is to be free. 


--»-The Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) opened last week. Presi- 
dent Hartranft, who has long been ill, 
resumes his place at the head of the admin- 
istration. About fifty students will be en- 


rolled this year. The new Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Dr. Jacobis, has 
begun his work. 


eeu At the opening of Amherst College, 
last week, a large number of students were 


in attendance. Applications fcr admission 
to the freshman class number over 100. 


....The freshinan class of Union College, 
wh'ch opened on Thursday last, comprises 
seventy-five members. It is the largest class 
that has entered in twenty-five years. 

....-Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penp., 
opened on the 17th inst., with a large in- 
crease both cf male and female students 
over last year. 

....President Warfield, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Penr., althoin charge of the 


colle will not be insta'led until next 
month. 











Literature. 


[Tx prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.] 


THE NEW MORAVIAN HYMN 
BOOK." 


A HYMNAL is of necessity a compro- 
mise, and that in two ways. First, as be- 
tween him who builds the book and those 
who are to ase it, As one of the editors 
of the ‘‘ Sabbath Hymn Bcok,” said long 
ago, if a man wants a perfect collection 
he must make it himself, and t' en be con- 
tent to find that it suits nobody else. If 
the compiler has any tastes of his own 
he will be obliged to sacrifice them more 
or less to those of his clients, to immo- 
late literary standards, or it may be doc- 
trinal severities, on the altar cf exigency, 
of efficiency. Here, as elsewhere, the 
pure yields to the applied; the question 
is not how good the thing is, but what it 
is good for. 

And asthere may be differences be- 
tween pulpit and pews, or between the 
editor’s s‘udy and the committee which 
selects and purchases, so, far back of that 
—even among the singers, sweet or other- 
wise, who have furnished the material 
out of which hymn-books are made. They 
represented variant echools, divergent 
sects, systems of opinion and practice, 
which, if not actually at war with one 
another, were not on the best of terms; 
and it is not possible that they should all 
sing the same tune. Toplady considered 
Wesley little better than a blasphemer, 
tho they used the same ritual and con- 
formed—after a fashion—to the same 
Church rule; Sir John Bowring was a here- 
tic from the standpoint either of Kelly 
or of Heber; Dr. Bonar and Dr. Neale did 
not, and could not, kneel at the same 
altar. It may be the part of charity to 
minimize differences among the saints, 
but it is an ill service to Truth to pretend 
that the differences did not exist, or that 
they were always slight. Dr. Rippon, in 
the preface to his Selection of 1787, could 
anticipate the better success that will 
come when Calvinist and Arminian, 
Churchman and Dissenter mingle their 
notes before the throne; but he could not 
bring himself to admit, then and there, 
more than avery few of the Wesleyan 
lyrice, 

And yet in the England of a century 
ago there was but one considerable source 
of dissonance, which may be roughly in- 
dicated as that between the iambus and 
the trochee; and these avoided clashing 
by keeping in the main out of each other’s 
way. Sober people of the old school were 
content with the productions of Watts, 
Doddridge, and the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents, who followed in the path which 
Watts had opened. The taste of the 
Methodists for livelier measures and a 
richer pabulum of emotion and experi- 
ence was at once stimulated and supplied 
by their own great singer, and for a long 
time they used his ample provision, and 
hardly anytbingelse. Between these two 
arose a minor school, or a few half-iso- 
lated writers, wko partook of the charac- 
teristics of both, Cennick and Ham- 
mond, who trod close (1741-45) on the 
heels of Wesley, soon became Moravians, 
Hart (1759) combined the severest dogma- 
tism yet put into verse with an earnest 
evangelistic spirit. These were rough but 
vigorous writere, intense in conviction 
and feeling. Toplady (1759-76), and later 
Cowper and Newton (1779), urged the same 
views with cqual fervor aud a good deal 
more style. All these, except perhaps 
Cennick, were strong on ‘‘ the doctrines 
of Grace,” and their lyrics contributed 
powerfully to the spread of Calvinistic 
Methodism. Meanwhile the English 
Church, except such of its ministers and 
members as favored the new ways, rubbed 
along somehow with Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, mitigated here and there by Tate 
and Brady—drier fare than Watts entire 
with no appendix. 











* Orrices or Worsurp, HYMNS (with tunes), pub- 
lished by Authority of the American Province of the 
Unitas Fretrum, or the Moravian Church. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Bethlehem, Pean.: 
Moravian Puv.ication Office. 1891. 





J. C. Jacobi, or some one else in his 
name, began translating German bymns 
in 1722; but it would not be easy to guess 
who bought the three or four editions of 
his ‘‘Psalmodia Germanie.” The only 
thing from it that ever came into extend- 
ed use was ‘‘ Holy Ghost, dispel our sad- 
ness,” as rewritten by Toplady in 1776, 
The Moravians drew on Jacobi, and did a 
vast deal of translating and some original 
writing of their own, and in their own 
way. By about 1742 they had quite a 
body of English matter in rhyme, and by 
1754 a huge mass of it, in quantity almost 
¢qual to that furnished by Charles Wesley. 
But, with slight ¢aceptions, nobody tried 
to use any of it, outside the Moravian 
communion. Lady Huntingdon’s Collec- 
tion took perhaps a dezen hymns of 
Schlicht, Esther Griinbeck, Stonehouse, 
etc., and one or two of these went farther; 
and that is about all one finds from this 
source till James Montgomery, who 
was three-fourths Moravian, one-quarter 
churchman, and in intimate fellowship 
with all Enrglish Christendom, tried to 
popular’ze ten or twelve of theshymns 
endeared to him from infancy by intro- 
ducing them into his ‘“‘ Christian Psalm- 
ist,” 1825. Bishop Gambold’s once fa- 
miliar piece, 

* O tell me no more 
Of this world’s vain store,” 
was perhaps written before he joirfed the 
Moravianr, as were (certainly) all of 
Cennick’s hymns that are, or ever were, 
in general use. 

As late as 1800 each Church and sect 
and school had a limited range of selec- 
tion, and used mainly hymns of its own 
complexion, produced by its own authors. 
The Unitarians and some of the Orthodox 
would not have Wesley at any price, and 
the Wesleyans wanted little that was not 
Wesley’s. Of course something of this 
narrowness has survived almost to ourown 
day. As late as 1850, or, doubtless, later, 
there were still Zions and Bethesdas which 
used books like Gadsby’s, made up of 
Hart and Burnham and Kent and Medley, 
and others even less known to fame, who 
sacrificed everything else to the mainte- 
nance of true-blue Doctrine. But these 
had long been quaint anachronisms. Most 
of us bend, whether we will or no, to the 
spirit of the age, and accept the changed 
conditions which differentiate the present 
from the past. 

Montgomery began to write or print 
hymns in 1797, and Kelly in 1800. With- 
in a dozen years more Cotterill and Coll- 
yer, Heber and Conder and Sir Robert 
Grant, had followed; in another quarter 
of acentury the name of the singers was 
legion. Some of these had a new way of 
looking at things—new doctrines, or old 
ones not previously known in English 
song; all of them had new styles, new 
ways of wording the truth that was in 
them. Such variance and wealth of ma- 
terial called forth the new spirit of toler- 
ance; of acceptance, of eclecticism; and 
this meant—in hymnals at least—the 
new method of compromise. People were 
forced to say: ‘‘ We have our old truth, 
yes; but these newcomers have also a 
truth of theirs; if it seem strange to us, 
perhaps it is only the other side of the 
shield.” Old ways were insensibly mod- 
ified by new ditties, and the song-maker 
outweighed the lawgiver, whether of 
Westminster, Canterbury, or the Confer- 
ence. The Church of England awaked 
from her long lethargy, and hastened, 
through scores of her best and ablest 
members, to make up for time and influ- 
ence lost. The voice of Ellerton or Bish- 
op Wordsworth is not the voice of Watts 
or Wesley, nor is the message just the 
same. Yet thousands who abhor the Ox- 
ford tenets accept the hymzrs logical 
fruits, of the Oxford muvement, and are 
delighted to sing ‘‘ Leadgkindly Light,” 
‘* Jerusalem the Golden,” and ** Art thou 
weary.” The day of provincialism and 
parochialism in religion was over; it 
came to be understood that differences 
of creed, cultus, and order were sub- 
ordinate to unity of purpose, and that 
he who produced a good song of praise 
or prayer had been working in the interest 
of Christendom. 

Of this modern spirit, this acceptance 
of the new without forsaking the ol¢, 
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there could hardly be a more forcible ex- 
ample than is given in the new Moravian 
Collection. Here is a peculiar people—in 
the gocd old biblical sense, the most pecu- 
liar in America and Western Europe. 
Treading in well-marked paths apart 
from the common highways, they have 
enjoyed and deserved the affectionate re- 
spect of their neighbors. Tho not promi- 
nent numerically, their organization is 
much older than our largest denomina- 
tion, or group of denominations. Protest- 
tant to the core, their ancestry antedats 
the Reformation. They were busy with 
foreign missions when such activities 
were elsewhere unknown beyond the pale 
of Rome. To them John Wesley in his 
germinant state went for guidance, and 
one of them may be called the grand- 
father of Methodism, An imported plant, 
never striking its roots very deeply into 
the soil of England and of the New 
World, their system preserves the features 
of Herrnbut and the marks of Zin zendorf. 
Never rigidly or jealously exclusive, re- 
garding all Christians as their brethren in 
the larger sense, they have preferred their 
own ways, and who shall blame them? 
As individuals they are no doubt much 
like other folks; as a body they have kept 
aloof from political corruptions and pc- 
lemic strife, from the noises and entangle- 
ments of the evil world. In Europe they 
never had the advantages and dangers of 
an establishment; with us the places 
must be few indecd in which any one 
thinks of them as arival sect. Their vi!- 
jJagee, once cloistered and apart, have 
loug since been invaded by the saloon, the 
cigaret shop, the loud vulgarity of our 
rural manners; but their ritual is what it 
was a hundred years ago. Their mem- 
bers cannot be recognized at a glance, 
and their marriages are no longer made 
by lot; but their buildings, or some of 
them, are the most venerable and intere t- 
ing in the Middle States, and their wor- 
ship preserves the forms, and we may 
trust the spirit, of their primitive days. 

Their hymns were discussed in these 
columns some few years since. They are 
not much like any other hymns—on the 
surface; for they wear a garbof their own 
and it is not of the conventional cut. The 
almost fanatical mysticism which came 
lke a small tidal wave among the Eng- 
lish Moravians toward the middle of the 
last century, and produced some of tre 
oddest lyrics in the language, was lo: g 
since deplored ani discarded with its re- 
sults, as foreign to their genius, which is 
before all things quiet. Onelooks in vain 
in this book for even that vigorous and in 
its way noble piece, 

“ Stream through the bottom of my soul, 
Blood of the Son of God.” 

But the piows quaintness, the naive 
simplicity, the directness which gas 
straight to its aim, regardless of etiquet 
and set phrases, are the essence of this 
hymnody. Itsstyleis not that of Addi- 
gon and Bishop Heber, The tone is not 
‘* English”; most of the hymns are Ger- 
manic,or based on German models of a 
peculiar school, not Lutheran or Reform- 
ed. Even Bishop Gambold, an English 
scholar who had produced some exquisite 
verses, was apt to open another vein when 
writing for the great book of 1754. Most 
of these pieces would fail to take the 
rhetoric prize, or to be marked high as 
college essays. But then the people who 
use them care much more for substance 
than for form, for the spirit of devotion 
than for the exact observance of elat- 
orate canons of taste. It is possible, 
in the interest of edification, to disre- 
gard such rhymes as “peace” with 
“race,” “knows” with ‘‘cross,” and 
** blood ” with ** good,” ina single stanza 
(the first of No. 1198) and the standard 


‘here is rather religious than literary. 


No one would be soiry to bave these 
rhymes improved, if it could be done 
withoutinjury to the spiritual substance, 
the inward loveliness of the old hymns. 
But when you undertake to ‘ restore” an 
ancient church, you are apt to get some- 
thing possibly much finer, but not t e 
same. One takes upa new Mcraviaa col- 
lection with a sort of fear that the archaic 
flavor may have been lost in the process 
of adaptation, 


But this isnot thecase. The old matter 
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is here still, tho it isa new book. ‘‘ Third 
edition” is alittle mystifying to an out- 
sider. This collection appears widely dif- 
ferent from the last, as that was from its 
predecessors; and they, up to 1850, or 
later, were all revisions of the English 
book of 1789 and little more. The pres- 
ent task has been that at once of restora- 
tion and of addition; the change is not in 
what has been pulled down of the old 
denominational house, but in the new 
rooms and wings that bave been built on 
to it. In this love-feast our sophisticated 
modern singers are liberally entertained; 
it is a choir-festival in which Ox- 
ford and Cambridge add their highly 
trained voices to the simple strains of 
Herrnhut and Bethlehem. The result is 
an enricbment which implies a danger. 
How will Gregor and Swertner and 
Schlicht and Zinzendorf, with their pure 
hearts and three-cornered hats, agree with 
these brethren in the latest London garb? 
Whether a historic type of pious usage 
which all admire, will suffer from the ad- 
mixture, is a question which may be left 
with those whom it most concerns. The 
modernizing procees is not wholly new, 
for Montgomery, whocombined the man- 
ner of society with Moravian training and 
sympathies, had been familiar to the 
Church of his early love for a generation. 

To hymnologists—i.e., students and col- 
lectors, if they are numerous enough to 
be worth considering—the new book will 
have especial value. To such the Mora- 
vian hymnals have been either a terror or 
a territory untouched, because so much 
of their contents was past tracing. This 
is now remedied in part—by no means 
perfectly, but more fully than ever be- 
fore. Someof the hymns are still merely 
** Moravian,” and of many it has been im- 
possible to give the translators’ names; 
but those of F. W. Foster, J. Swertner, 
and others occur frequently, with some 
information in the way of dates. Here 
are many pieces of Cennick, and similar 
old matter not to be found in any other 
centemporary volume. Here (1260) is a 
doctrinal statement in verse by the mar- 
tyr John Huss; Savonarola’s too little- 
known hymn should have been placed be- 
side it, Of matter not Moravian, except 
by usage, a few curious survivals still 
have place here, contrastivg oddly with 
the melodious rbythm and modern air of 
their newly adopted surroundings. 

Only experience can enable any one to 
appreciate the enormous labor of getting 
1,560 hymns into their places, and setting 
the fittest tune on every page, when to 
all this is added (as here) the conscien 
tious desire and «ffort to put the right 
name under every hymn as well as above 
every tune. For the Moravian portions 
the accuracy of the compilers may be 
taken for granted; in the new matter, 
while in general laudably correct, they 
have in some cases been misled by the 
books from which they copied attribu- 
tions of authorship. Several of the dox- 
ologies which bear no nam», as 140, are 
by Dr. Watts; 144 is from Tate and Brady; 

_80 is C. Wesley’s; 446, Simon Browne's; 
but this is of small importance. No. 190, 
credited to Watts, is not his, but in part 
Joseph Stennett’s, the second stanza be- 
ing altered from the first of No. 150. 

Far more important, especially here, is 
the case of the lovely communion hymn, 
No. 1538, ‘‘ Shepherd of souls, refresh and 
bless, Thy chosen pilgrim flock.” lt is 
credited, as often before, to Joseph Hart, 
but Hart never wrote anything so tender, 
so graceful, and so pure. The last stanza 
is Montgomery s; the rest is a mystery. 
It has not been traced back of the Ameri 
can Moravian book of 1832; and the peo- 
ple who have a right to claim it have 
never been able to cast any light on its 
origin, and keep on disowning it to this 
day. 

So 199, ‘* In Thee I live and move and 
am,” is given to Ralph Erskine, who 
could not have written it to save his life. 
It is by a much batter poet than Erskine, 
old John Mason, 1683, and is not his best. 

208, “As pants the hart,” is by Tate 
and Brady, except stanz1 4,which is H. F. 
Lyte’s. 

226, is a translation, and so are several 
others (as 607), where the fact is not indi- 
cated, ; 
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252, ‘‘Sweet the moments,” is James 
Alien’s, rewritten by Shirley. 

267. “* Dread Jehovah, God of nations,” 
is not Cotterill’s, but by one ‘‘C. F.,” of 
whom no more is known than that be 
wasaclergyman, Its date is 1804. 

200, ** A little Child the Savior came,” 
is by a recent or contemporary, Wm. Rob- 
ertson, and not by the historian, who died 
in 1798, nor by any one, as here stated, 
who died in 1743. 

818, “* On Jordan’s banks,” and 348, ‘‘O 
Christ, with each returning morn,” are 
two of Jobn Chandler’s best known trans- 
lations, the latter being here abridged. 

416, ‘* Spirit of mercy, truth, end love,” 
is anonymous, the attribution to ‘‘R. W. 
Kyle” having been abandoned years ago. 
So with the doxology, No. 310. 

431, “‘ Are thy toils and woes increas- 
ing?” is from the Greek. 

That venerable ditty, ‘‘The voice of 
Free Grace,” No. 504, belongs to Richard 
Burdsal). ‘* Thornby” or ‘‘ Thursby” was 
a mvtb. 

629, ‘‘ Light’s abode,” is Dr. Neale’s, 
from the Latin, like nearly all the “* Hym- 
nal Noted.” 

659, ‘‘ Now I have found the ground,” 
is John Wesley’s translation. 

843, ‘‘ Sometimes a light surprises,” is 
usually credited to Cowper. The mention 
of Newton as its author probably arose 
from a misprint in one edition of the 
‘“*O ney Hymns.” 

957, ‘* What a friend we have in Jesus,’ 
is not Dr. Bonar’s; nor is 1248, ‘‘ Hark, 
tis the watchman’s cry.” Both must go 
to “Mr. Anon.” 

Of 1152, ‘‘ Come, ye disconsolate,” only 
the first and second starzas as used here 
and commonly) are Moore’s; the third is 
by Thomas Hastings. 

1170 sbould be credited to E'izabeth 
Scott and T. Cotterill. Its first stanza, 
here omitted, generally begins *‘ Awake, 
ye saints, awake,” 

1282, ‘* God bless our native land,” was 
written by C. T. Brooks, and then revised 
and improved by J. S. Dwight. 

1805, “‘ A parting hymn we sing,” came 
by vo manner of means from Mrs. 8. F., 
Adams, but from a totally different per- 
son geographically and doctrinally—the 
Rev. A. R. Wolf, an American Presbyte- 
rian, in 1858, 

America is again wronged at 1390. 
‘God a'mighty and all-seeing” is not by 
the Englishman, F. S, Pierpoint, but by a 
more distinguished person, our own John 
Pierpont. It is one of his latest, written 
in 1857. 

Of 1510, which should begin ‘‘To Jesus, 
the crown of my hope,” only half is Cow- 
per’s, His part ended at ‘‘ the bosom on 
which I recline,” and somebody else sup- 
plied the rest. 

As to the spelling of proper names, the 
final e should be taken away from Joseph 
Swain (1065), and Dr. E. A. Wasbburn 
(480, 644), who do not need it, and be- 
stowed upon the middle name of Miss 
Procter, who looks much more poetical 
as Anne than as plebeian Ann. 

Most of.these errors have been corrected 
again and again. It was the misfortune 
of our excellent compilers, on their first 
excursion into unfamiliar territory, to 
fall at portions (fortunately brief) of the 
journey under the guidance of old offend- 
ers, to whom one name, or date, or text, 
is as good as another—survivals of the 
unblest days when Wesley, Cowper and 
T. Moore were as interchangeable as the 
babies in Mr. Gilbert’s operas and bal- 
lads. 

The above list of corrections, while not 
exhaustive, could not be greatly extended 
without noting trivial or doubtful poirte. 
A dozen mistakes and a few omissions in 
so huge a book make little against its 
merits. Dr. Klose and his associates bave 
faithfully fulfilled an immense task; if 
the object was to bring their Church more 
into line with the general practice in this 
part of worship, without sacrificing or 
neglecting its own historic treasures, they 
must be held to bave scored an important 
success. It is certainly a new departure. 

We call the book buge, tho its bulk and 
weight are less by one-third than those of 
‘Toe Church Hymnary” and “ Laudes 
Domini.” 1565 numbers, including 
chants, form a ygry large supply for 





church-schools, for which this volume is 
intended, or even for “‘ the modern Bible- 
school,” whose needs, as the Preface says, 
are the cause of these liberal dimensions. 
Perhaps it will find a more extended use; 
the Moravians have been accustomed to a 
big collection in their public worship al- 
most from their first establishment in 
England and America. 


Francis Wharton. A Memoir. (Kay & 
Brother, Pailadelphia.) ‘‘ Dr. Wharton,” 
once remarked Dr. A. P. Peabody, of 
Harvard, to the writer of this notice, ‘‘ has 
the advantage over the rest of us of being a 
master ia two professions.”” He began life 
and ended it in the law, but his middle 
years were devo*ed to teaching, to the min- 
istry, or to studies which in a sense com- 
bined the two professions, such as canon 
law. His early désire, as he more than 
once assured the writer, was to enter the 
ministry, but, ia deference to the strongly 
expressed wish of his father, who was a 
lawyer, took up that profession, and made 
in it a successful beginning. The death of 
his wife revived his old thoughts of the min- 
istry. No man wasever more ¢fficient, nor 
faithful in the ministerial use of his means 
and opportunities as a layman than Dr. 
Wharton; but be longed for a closer con- 
nection with religious work, and after some 
years, as Professor at Gambier College and 
Seminary, was ordained deacon in the Epis- 
copal Church. Three years later his minis- 
try began in Brookline, Mass., where he re- 
mained till he was called to his professor- 
sbip in the Episcoval Theological School in 
Cambridge in 1871. After twelve years 
of incessant labor, lecturing on Lit- 
urgics, Church Polity, Canon Law, 
Homuletics, Pastoral Care and Apolo- 
getic:, he broke down in health. An 
old trouble re-appeared in his throat, 
which made the u-e of his voice impossible. 
As be became in other respects stronger he 
was able ino 1885 to fall back on his legal 
training and to accept the position of Ex- 
aminer of Claims and Solicitor for the De- 
partment of State at Washington, in which 
post he died, of his old disease, February 
21st, 1889 He has left behind him a eata- 
og of books, to show the breadth of his in- 
terests and of his knowledge. They relate 
to subjects connected with the two profes- 
sions in which he was engaged, and tho his 
law books were by far the more lucrative, 
those on theological and religious subjects 
are net a whit behind them in power and 
value, The memoir before us is a delight- 
ful one to read. It would be so to one who 
never knew Francis Wharton in his life- 
time. It is doubly so to those who knew 
him. It is,in fact, a series of memoirs 
written by friends who stood near bim in 
different periods and who write, each of the 
period in which be knew bia best. The 
volume contains some examples of Dr. 
Wharton’s literary workmansbip, among 
others a striking paper vublished in our 
columns January 10th, 1889, ‘‘ Patches on 
the Constitution.” 





My Note Book: Fraamentary Studies in 
Theology and Subj: cts Adjacent Thereto. 
By Austin Phelps, D.D, LL D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $150) The 
portrait facing the title page of this volume 
looks out on the reader with a lifelike ex- 
pression, which will be most gratifving to 
the friends and pupils of Professor Phelps, 
to whom he realized, perbaps as nearly 
as they could be realized in Protestant 
New England, the ideals of the saint and 
the sage. The volume has the pathetic in- 
terest of a last work, which is very much 
deepened by what we know of the very 
great desire to finish the book which kept 
the anthor working on at it, as his daugh- 
ter remarks in her preface, ‘‘to the utter 
end.” Professor Phelps bas shown in his 
other publications that he was able to 
undertake systematic work and carry it 
through with the hand of a master. He 
excelled al-o in occasional and topical work 
like that of which this volume is composed. 
Rhetorical art never rose higher for its pur- 
pose, thanin Austin Phelps. Yet high asit 
rose it never outgrew the substance and 
never wore any other appe-rance than that 
of simple spontaneity. This volume is 
composed of his latter-day thoughts, 
opinions, conclusions, and of what he had 
to utter in his sententious and suggestive 
way astheclosing message of a long and 
influential life. The volume is not at all 
controversial in character, tho it is well 
known that Professor Phelps was deeply 
interested in his closing years in the new 
departure which religious speculation has 
taken. He thought much on these subjects, 
and wrote on them. The echoes and r: flec- 
tions of his words and thoughts may be 
found in the volame before us. A volume 
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be noticed in this geveral way, and we peed 
only add that it is a royal book tor Sunday, 
reading, for which purpose it will Jast long 
aod we warrant the reader not to fall 
asleep with this book in band. 


Macmillan & Co, bave now published 
three of the nine volumes which are to 
compore the new edition of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare (The Works of William 
Shakespeare). edited by William Aldis 
Wright. ($3.00 pyr volume ) Itis not easy 
to imagine a more delightful reading edi- 
tion of the Shakespearean dramas and 
poems than this. The type is large, black- 
faced, clear cut, and does sot struggle over 
the page. The back is flexible, and the 
form so put on the page as to ieave the in- 
side margin open with pone of the lines 
rupning into it out of easy view as the book 
lies open in the hand The editor has, for 
the most part, concentrated himself on the 
text, the few explanatory notes being rele- 
gated to the end of each play, and the foot- 
notes at the bottom of every page being de- 
voted wholly to various readings, manu- 
script authorities, etc. This is precisely 
what is required for areading edition. The 
plays in tbis volume are four in pumber: 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” * All’s Well 
that Erds Well,” “ Tweltth Night,” and 
“The Winter’s Tale.’”’ The plays edited in 
the previous volumes, are, in Vol. I, ** The 
Tempest,” “*The Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ 
“The Merry Wives,” ‘‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure,’”’ and ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’’; in Vol. 
lI, **Much Ado about Nothing,” *‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost,” ‘“‘A Midsummer Nigbt’s 
Dream,” “Toe Merchant of Venice,” and 
“As You Like It.” Shakespearean readers 
who found the price to which the first edi- 
tion of this work rose beyond their means, 
will welcome this new and elegant revision. 


The Vessrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., an- 
noance a pumber of interesting publica- 
tions for the autump. Aiwoog them we 
note Three Episodesin Masschusetts His— 
tory, by Charles Francis Adams, author of 
“Richard Henry Dana.” Two additions to 
the ‘American Commonwealth” series, Ver 
mont, by Rowlard E. R>binson, and New 
Jersey, by Austin Scott. President of Rut- 
gers. A considerable addition is convtem- 
plated to the “‘ American Statesmen”’ series 
which will include lives of Charles Francis 
Adams, by C F. Adams. Jr.; Salmon P. 
Chase, by A. B. Hort; Abraham Lincoln, 
by Jobn T. Morse, Jr.; William H Seward, 
by T. K. Lothrop. and Charles Sumner, by 
Moorfield Story. John Fi ke isto publish 
a new volumeon The Discovery and Span- 
ish Conquest of America, and Justin Win- 
sor a new volume Christopher Columbus: 
An Examination of the Historical and 
Geographical Conditions under which the 
Western Continent was Disclosed to Eu- 
rope with an Inquiry into the Personal 
History of Christoval Colon. 


Addresses to the Graduating Classes of 
St. Agnes School. By tbe Right Reverend 
William Croswell Doane, 8.1 D., LL D. 
Bishop of Albany. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. $125) Tbisisa seriesof nine- 
teen graceful and paternal addresses by 
the Bishop of Albany to the school for girls 
founded by him in that city in 1870. 
Among them is included one madeto a 
re-union of graduates. The volume is hand- 
somely manufactured, and the addresses 
form an attractive memorial of an “‘in- 
fluential institution.” 


- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A VERY curious article in the Octoher 
Atlantic is one contributed by Col. T. W 
Higginson, who includes a number of let- 
ters from Emily Dickinson, letters of the 
most singular and interesting character, 
along with such explanatory narrative as 18 
necessary. 


....Dr. Holmes contributes to the October 
Atlantic a poem in tribute to James Russell 
Lowell. Prof. J. B. Thayer bas a strong 
article, the first of two on the Indian ques 
tion, under the illuminating title ‘‘ A Peo- 
p'e Witbout Law.” Professor E. P. Evans, 
who has resided many years in Germany, 
contributes anu article of much interest on 
Dr. Dé. linger. 


.+eeThe Magazine of American History 
will print in its Octover issue a group of 
rare portraits of Columbus. The same 
number will contain a paprr on ** The St. 
Croix of the Northeastern Boundary,” by 
Mr. W. F. Ganong of Harvard, who ia addi- 
tion to his work as a biologist, has made a 
specialty of the early history and charto- 
graphy of Northeastern America, and is 
perhaps our best authority on the subject. 


....Amid all the wil1 speculation that is 
floating about just now respecting the over- 
flow of the Colorado River into the desert, 








it is instructive to read such an article as 
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the one in the October Scribner on “The 
New Lake in the Desert,” by Major J. W. 
Director of the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey. The journalist and essayist, E. C. 
Martin, has a discriminating article on 
*Carlyle’s Politics’? in the same number. 
the well-known 
traveler and photographer, gives the fol- 


Powell, 


Mr. Edward L. Wilson, 


lowing figures as representing the work 


bat one of the important centers of the 
oyster industry, ‘‘The Delaware Bay and 


Maurice River Cove Oyster Association ” 


New Jersey. In the fall of the year, when 


the business is at its hight, from thirty 


forty carloads leave here daily, each one 
carrying away 100 sacks or barrels of oy- 
Thus from 
8,000,000 to 4,000,000 oysters are shipped 


sters averaging 1,000 oysters. 


daily. 


..John Gilmer Speed follows up his 
article in the Septemner Lippincott’s by a 
paper on ‘‘Tne Common Roads of Europe.” 
He shows how far ahead of us the great 
nations of Europe are in the matter of roads 
and their administration and maintenance. 
‘Tf the road-making experiences of modern 
Earope,”’ he says, “teach us in America One 


lesson more than another, it is that o 
common roads should be taken as much 


possible out of the hands of the merely local 


authorities, and administered by either t 


national or the State governments, after 


some plan in accornance with scienti 
kuowledge and the needs of the people w 
use the roads,’’ 


Valley, bas been prepared for the ‘ame 
Melville Philips. Among other articles 
interest this number contaias a paper 


William Agnew Paton, upon the ‘ Lost 
‘Landfall’ of Columbus,” and a brilliant 
short story by Gertrude Franklin Ather- 


ton, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Church of England in Nova Scotia, and the 
Tory Clergy of the Revo-ution. By arthur 
Wentworth Eaton. BA. T4x5. Pp, xiv, 3 
New York: Thomas Whittake $ 








“Come Unto Me.” Deity Readinep on the Say- 
ings of Christ. By Mary mredtene w ame. 
7x494, pp. vill, 1h The same. . 


Look Aherd series. Our Cierk from ‘Barkton; 
or. Kight ra her than Kich. By the Rev. 
Edward A. Rand. 7x5, pp. 42. The same. 

Tne Heirs of Brad'ey Home. 

sugias. 7%4x-44, pp 451. 
Sh. pard 


By Amanda M. 
Boston: Lee & 


= Qui: neb: sset. By Sophie May. 75¢x5%4, 
"VUES GAME ... .ccccccccccccccssscsocccces 
The Blue and Gray Series. Stand by the Union. 
By Oliver Uptic. sex 6 if BP . The same, 
The Little Millers. By EMe Merriamn. 64x 
Big, UP 245. The SAME...........ceeceeceeceeees 
The, Scarlet Tanger, and Other & + 
T. Trowbridge. 63¢x5. pp. 1 
Little Fo.ks East and We t. 
rie Stories,” “Mother Goose Stories,” **Pairv 
»tories,” and * True whogies, ’ By Harriette 
E£. Shattuck. 74¢x6, pp 
The Progress of Doctrine ie the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ousidered in Eight Lectures Deliv- 
ered Before the University of O* ford on the 
Bampton Foundation. Pad the Rev. Chomas 
Denany Bernard, M.A. 8x534, ip . xxiii, 
York: The Ameriean Tract So- 





By J. 
same. 


© ellen bas *Prai- 


The Business of Travel. A Fifty Years’ Recora 
of Proeress. By W. Fraser mae. Il, 
Leicester to Loughborougn, Twelve Miles;) 
i, All over the Globe, 844x544, pp. 318. 
N York: Thomas Cook & Son 

The “\Unknown” Library. Amaryiiis. By 
Pewp yeog ta 734x384, pp. 14. New 


within Sou a of th 
oke. 734xi%. pp. villa? The 
The ‘ruel Cry, ‘after the Teeasios of Dimitry 
Grigorvitch. Introcuction by Ernest de 
ad Pierson. 744x5, pp. vil, 20. The 
The t ¥ rend” y Five. AStory. By Mary, Hun- 
gerford. 136x5\4, pp. 278, New York: Hunt 
BH BRCORecccccccce-c  _ vegeccccdccegesesoescoes 
Sweet is Kevence. By J. Witzgerale Molloy. 
Varin, pp 21. New York: Johu A. Taylor 

Ml oc coqnsnesgdbacdacenessernpesaens 
Weil Won. By Mrs. Alexarder. 
BAB. FRO GRMO.coccscccccccece: soccee. secpe_ce 
Out at Twinnetts; or, coats File. ‘By Jobn 
Habberton. 73¢x5, pp 197. Thesame....... 
The Hist bry of Hichorent Writings me Aweri- 
ca. By J. Frankiin Jam:+son. Pb. 74x5. 
, Seston and New York: Houghton, 


fiin & € 
The World and Its People. _ i. Our 
American Neighvors By ba my 5 Coe 
Edited by Larkin Dunton. LL I 74x3'4, 
pp 34. New York, Boston and Chicago: sil- 
ver. Burdeit & C0........- ceseeees 
The botin’ ke me Karen 


Mission i Rasseit.. 

P. Brockett, M.D. Ti¢x™e¢, 

p xx, lob. Philaderpeae Penn.: Am rican 
Baptist Purlication Sortety..- 

Mer ze aie s Vacation. By Elia eecher Gittings. 

WA Boston and Chica’o: Congre- 

ational sents 4y-Schooi and Publi-biog So- 


San 7 Pe may or, S lew hes, Threatened, 
. we Rev. Calvin E Amaron, A.M. 
i, 204. Springfi+ la, Mass : trench Prot- 
payed PR rr eer 
John Keonetn jlackenaia Medical Missionary 
to China. i.” Brvsop. — 2g 
secood ease 794x544. pp. . New 
york and Chicago: The ¥ Rosing i Revell 
Genera! Gordon, AChrristian Hero, By “Major 
Setot Churchill. Second Edition, 75¢x5, pp. 
274 The same 20 ceeds seecees cece 
Three: Gates on a Side, And Other oie. 
By Operies B. H. Parkhurst, D D. 74¢x544. p 
BTR, FRO GRMO.cccccccccese eseccvccscesees 
The Head ot the +5 By Edmund March 
Viitum. hen . 327. Boston: Bradley 
Wood rull....  ..crcccsceeeceee 
A Score of ¥& amous 
Haskell Dole. f 


Compo ers. By Nathon 
35 a 340. New York 


Thomas Y.C owell & Co,........cceeceeeseeee 
Half a hoy Girls. By “Ania Chapin May. 
Ly BW, The same ... oss. sesersen sss 


“Based 
Doe +H. B : 
‘Translated by Marshal! Livingstone Perrin. 
ee Ds on iste? by Gamale! Bradford, Jr. 
att viii, 5068. Thesame.. 
The. National Hiswory of Man and the Kise aud 


Prog e-s of Phiio-ophy. A Series of Lec- 
tures del'vered by Alexander Kirmont, 
A.M. 784x5. vp. 835. Philadelphia, Peun.: 
dae Re WIPRCEES CO... cence cocccceccccceconnes 
ruth Giean's. By J.O'B. Lowiy, D.U 7463544, 
Dp. 41 The Same..... ...cessccccee ssecsereses 


Reve rn'tion after Death, By the Rev J 
li Yodge, 


Aspin- 
~D. U¢xs, 1s. a York: 
& Bros te ed 0% 


Neen eee we reteneeeeeeeee 


“With Washington and 
Wayne,” an illustrated article describing 
the historic spots in and about the Chester 
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Mrs. Maxweli’s Affections. A Novel By Rich- 


42554, pp. 205. New York: Har- 


per* 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





By Dr. Joun C. VAN DYKE. 


By HELEN H, GARDENER. 


The 


Harper’s Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER. 





Cairo in 1890. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part 


First. Handsomely [llustrated. The 
best and most interesting description of 
the Egyptian Capital yet written. 


The Art Students’ League of 
New York. 


Illustrated 
from drawings by pupils of the school. 


A Courier’s Ride. 


Written and [ilustrated by FRANK D. MiL- 


LET. 


Glimpses of Western Architecture. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


By MoNTGOM- 
Illustrated. 
Common-sense in Surgery. 

A brief popular 
paper on some of the recent triumphs of 
practical surgery. 


ERY SCHUYLER. 


Plantagenet London: the People. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Illustrated. An in 

teresting exposition of the trades, occu- 

pations, amusements, festivals, and 

home life of the people of medizval 

London. 

Charles Dickens’s Letters to 
Wilkie Collins. 


Second Instalment, treating of Charles 


Dickens’s Sojourn in Paris in the Winter 
of 1855-56. 


FICTION. 


AN UNFINISHED STORY. By RIcHARD 


HARDING Davis —A LEGEND OF SO- 
NORA, By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, 
—AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. By 
W.D. HowELts. Part Four.—PETER 
IBBETSON.—Written and Lilustrated 
by GEORGE DU MAURIER. Part Five. 


POEMS. 


THY WILL BE DONE. By JOHN Hay.— 


INTERPRETEO. By ANGELINA W. 
Wray. 


usual EDITORIAL DEPART- 
MENTS, conducted by GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM CURTIs, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLs, 
and CHARLES DUDLEY WARDXER. 


The LITERARY NOTES by LAURENCE 


HUTTON. 
Subsc ripeion Price, 34.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


New YORK City. 





Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers! 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKLN’S WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, ir cloth, 


in sets of 12 vols., containing 

206 full-page plates, colored 

and plain, on plate paper, to- 
gether with numerous engrav- $18 
ings. 12mo,extra cloth 


ENGRAVINGS CNLY, 12 vols. $19 


12mo, extra cloth, 
Eitber of the sbove will be ‘shippea at 


one-third discount for cash; or any per- 





son procurisg orders tor two Sets at Re- 
tail Price, we will send one set free. 





Orders must be received before Novem- 


ber15. Carriage at expense of purchaser. 


Circulars furpished. 


F. Marion Crawford's 


NEW NOVEL. 
““THE WITCH OF 


BLE A BOOK AS TO BE CER- 
TAIN OF AS WIDE A POPU- 
LARITY AS ANY OF ITS 
PREDECESSORS. THE 
KEENEST INTEREST FOR 
MOST READERS WILL LIE 
IN ITS DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE LATES1I REVELA- 
TIONS OF HYPNOTIC SCI- 
ENCHK . . »« #BU7T,:‘T HE 
WITCH OF PRAGUE’ JIS 
NOT MERELY A STRIKING 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAR- 
REACHING POSSIBILITIES 
OF A NEW SCIENCE; IT IS8 
A ROMANCE OF SINGULAR 
DARING AND PO WER.”—Lon- 
don Academy. ——__ 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 
By the author of *‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘*Saracinesca,’’ “‘ Khaled,” 

Ete., Ete. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


' Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


PRAGUE’ JS SO REMARK- , 


By Anrravur Suersurne Harpy, au- 
thor of * Bat Yet a Woman,” “ Passe 
Rose,” etc. With portraits of Mr. 
Neesima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

This account of one of the most famous 
Japanese of modern times is deeply interest- 
ivg. His education in Amerca, his contri- 

‘ution to the wonderful transformation of 
Japan, and the light thrown on that unique 
country bv his letters, render the book pecu- 
larly valuable and engayivg. 


Dr. Holmes’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition, the Prose 
Works in ten volumes, Poems in three, 
all carefully revised by Dr. Holmes, 
many of the prose volumes suppiied with 
new prefaces and iniexes, the poems 
annotated. With several portraits. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 


Table. With a new steel portrait, 


The Professor at the Breakfast- 


Table. Crown 8vo, beautifully bousd, 
each $1 50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cart Sonvunz. With a fine 
new portrait of Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Schurz portrays Lioco!n’s career and 
character with remarkabie f,irness and wis- 
dow, and justifies the admiring love with 
which his memory is cherished. 

*," For sale byall Booksellers. Sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO, Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET. NEW YORK 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


NOTES ON THE VARA SLES. By ARCH- 
BISHOP TRENC®. 8vo §$1,2 


NOTES ON THE men BOY 





By ARCH- 
BISHUP TRENCH. 8vo 


NOTES ON THE PARA Bi. Es AND MIRA- 
CLES, Completeintvol svo. $2.0u 
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eminent :eputation of the author himself. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. A 


Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
(Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


Prof. Phelps’s gifted daughter has succeeded in 
conveying with rétmarkable vividness a lively sense 
of the singu ar evergy, beauty, and purity of her 
father’s character. 


HISTORY CF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
IN THE TIME OF OHRIST. By D. 
EmMIL ScHURER. Translated from the 
second German edition—revised and en- 
larged. 5 vols., 8vo. 38.00 net. 

“ Under Professor Schtirer’s guidance we are en- 
abled to a large extent tv construct a socia) and po- 
litical framev ork for the Seapes History, and to set 


it in such a lignt as te see new evidences of the 
trathfulness of that history." Eng ish Churchman, 
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INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Prof. C. A. Briags, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


. R. DRIVER, D,.D., of Oxford. 


Dr. Driver’s volume is admirab'y adapted to introduce the series of the International Theological Librar: 
both on account ot tre high sta: dard o1 scholarship which tt maintains and the unquestioned soe ana 


8vo, net $2.50 


work ts not inthe sphere of history or of theology but is a critical account of thec »ntents ar - 
ture of the several books of the Old Testament considered «3 Heorew Jiterature, presuopos' yd A 
tion, but seeking to determne the precise import and scape of tt e several writings by the 
research and inductive evidence, and in this vay to reach definice conclusions, as far as possivle, with re- 
gard to the structure and relations of the different parts of the Old Testament, 
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THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. AticeE Morse 
EARLE. 12:mo, $1.25. 

Au entertaining and piquant contribution to Puri- 
tan scciolozy. The hardships and austerity. the rigor 


and narrowness, the devution and piety of the Puri- 
tans are graphically portrayed. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL, Evidences, Ex- 
ternal and Interna!, of its Johannean Au- 
thorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. PeaBopy, 
Prof. EzRA ABBOT and Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 
8vo, $1.50. 

The late Prof. A bbot’s paper consist< of an exhaus- 
tive sifting of the his'orical evidence. while Dr. 

Peabooy and — Lightfoot treat o1 the imernal 


evi ence of the authenticity ana genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS. A new edition 
from new la‘ge-faced type, well leaded. 15-Vo sume 
Evition, cloth $1 $18.75; gittt top, $22 50; half calf $3.50 

and Voiume Edition, 799 full es, t!lus- 


$45.00. 30- 
tae cloth, $10.00; half calf, $8.0(; ha ti levant. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
hig -- ated from —- Mes xy of Heinrich von 83 bel 
ROF. MARSHA RRIN, of me LL —- 


University. Vol.4 wien sitet of Empe' Fred- 


A_WEB OF GOLD. By KATHARINE PEARSO: 
+f author of Metzerott. Shoemaker.” lomo, 


DOCTOR LAMAR. A  ipmbeas work of fiction by a 
new author. 12mo, $1.00. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. B a 
ee D.D, author of “ Silent Times. a. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A Story of the 
Army of the Potoma *. By ABRREN LEE GOSS. 
author of “Jed.” With over ed — ——. by 

APIN and SHELTON. Royal §vo. h, $3.25; 
seal Russia, $4.25; half morocco, $5.00. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By NATHAN 
HASK*LL DOLE, formerly musical editor of the 
Phiadelphit Press and Evening Bulletin. With por- 
my Beethoven, Waguer, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 

0, $1.50 


AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. 
iliustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


Pgmous ENGLISH STATESMEN. By Saran K. 

BeLToN, author of “ Poer Boys who Became Fa- 

mous.” With portraits of Gladstone. John Bright, 
Robert Peel, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
al ot“ Half a Dozen Boys.”” Illustrated. 12mo, 


T. L. BAILy. 


THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By Rey. J. F.CowAN, D.D , 
eottor gt “Our Young People,” etc. Illustrated by 
W. Perrece. 12mo, $1.50. 


LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By ANNA F. Rer- 
PENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo., $1.25. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th St., New York. 
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American Industries since a Viti. 
The Manufacture of Steel (illustrated.) 
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a Explains the modernizing of educa- 
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EDUCATION. 
CHERMERHORN’S TeacHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Establisned 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 
Milita Board 
_ enstitute. Mehool White Plaine 


‘from New York k City. Boys fitted for 
college, besinesa and scientific schools. 
Tincipal 0. K, W ILLI*, Ph.D. 


- ASHLEY HALL, Mon vale. ie 
Home cenem for You 
Languages 





mae ie “Art Art and 
WHITTEMONE, Prin. 
BISHOPTHORPE 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Full Peed nee Galt and Academic Course. Students 
for College. F.1. WALSH, Principal, 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 


Iss eeoryen's LA ct ISH, FRENCH and Mu 
sic Bo 








‘or ingand Day Pupils, 19:34 
Chestna: St. ‘Philadelphia. Music Department in 
charge of Miss 'E. P. Sherw: ,and under the super- 


vision of W. H. Sherwood. 


gma PPA va MOUNTA IN INSTITUTE 
arpa Order Programme for 189) and °92 
and ae ure. "Sables the hilis. thirty-two tmniles from 
ew 


DREW LADIES’ PFEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
Healthful, ‘homelike. thorough, progressive. Titus- 
trated circular. Rev. GEO. SBY SMITH, A.M. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 


For boys only. A, A. CHAMBERS, Prin. 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
42d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. M. THANE MILLER, President, 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 


. Prep. pt. at Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
N.Y. COL. C J, WRIGHT. A. M.. Presicent. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St , Philadelpnia, to 
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fo ee 























Principal Emerita, 
MISS FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, \\ S807 Y* 


College for Young Ladies. University sepeasetery 
and Kusiness for Young Men. a, we yt sch 
popular rates. Catalogue of W.H. BANNIS ER 


ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, gpeye wader, Cnesve. 


inoness and training. 








Peekskill, N.Y. Hesithful location. 
end for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. Prine pal. 





NEw YORE CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MaOCRAOKEN, D.D., LL. D.,CHANCELLOR. 
Instruction in all departments of higher pedagogy 
fxeellent facilities for the study of methods and 
systems. Students can he'p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4P.M.and Saturdays. Fivecourses. 
Ex mses low. Scholarships. Degrees Master of 
agogy ON. ) and Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 

— trom Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent = Jy 
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The Professor of Pedagogy will, Snstract a limited 
number by correspo vence. 


SOUTH H JERSEY INSTITUTE vow derery 
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22d year begins Sept. i6th 1891. Both se: repares 
for any College. Teaching or Business. srrench. Ger- 
maa, Mi Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIDUS, N. Y. (near Syracuse), 
Established 1849. 


high grad e family school. Location absolutely 
heaith ul, Most cemplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Sotoeien neerine.C sao Camas ial and Special. 
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THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Every American anxious for the pros- 
perity of his country, to say nothing of its 
honor, owes a debt of gratitude to Presi- 
dent Harrison for his recent manly ut- 
terances at Albany, N. Y. These were 
rightly interpreted by all as pledging the 
President to the principle of a sound 
national currency, and as serving notice 
that should Congress pass an act author- 
izing the free coinage of silver, it could 
not become a law with his permission. 
This declared attitude of the President on 
the important silver question was like the 
lifting of a cloud from the business inter- 
ests of the country, for it is not too much 
to say that the return of full confidence to 
commercial circles, and the recovery in 
quotations of stocks and bonds upon our 
exchanges, must be dated from that 
speech. 

This determined position of our chief 
executive, followed as it has been and 
will be by public opinion on the part of 
the older States, is, it is hoped, the begin- 
ning of the end of the agitation for exces- 
sive silver in our national finances, Ic 
needs but that the good work already done 
should be followed by renewed attacks all 
along the line, to give the victory to the 
friends of honest money. Yet the cam- 
paign of education should not be allowed 
to rest. Some of our Western and South- 
ern friends need a little more time to see 
the silver question in its true light. Un- 
der the law of July, 1890, the Federal 
Government purchases each month 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver bullion at not more 
than $1 per ounce, paying therefor in 
treasury silver notes, For a year (July, 
1890 to July, 1891) the Government coined 
2,000,000 ounces monthly into silver dol- 
lars, but that is nolonger obligatory. In- 
deed the Federal authorities have not been 
able to force these silver dollars into cir- 
culation, such as were put out beyond the 
amount agreeable to the public teing at 
once paid back. The increasing silver in 
our currency is, therefore, largely repre- 
sented by trarsury silver notes. 

Free coinage which ina few States is 
still demanded, goes away beyond the bad 
law already mentioned, The ratio estab- 
lished by old laws between silver and 
gold is that an ounce of gold is equal to 
sixteen of silver. The standard silver 
dollar would require pure silver worth, 
under this ratio, $1.29 per onnce. If 
therefore a silver miner could take 871} 
grains of standard siJver (or any amount 
near it) to a public mint and demand a sil- 
ver dollar for it, this silver dollar to be 
passed from hand to hand as equal toa 
gold dollar by authority of the United 
States, sucha transaction would be ex- 
actly the same ss tho the miner sold bis 
silver tothe United States at $1.29 per 
ounce—for at $1.29 per ounce of pure sil- 
ver, the quantity of that metal in a coined 
silver dollar is just equal in value to a dol- 
lar in gold. The present law is better 
than this in that the United States buys 
the bullion at $1 per ounce, and in coining 
into dollars, itself makes the d fference 
(about 25 cents) between the value of the 
metal in astandard silver dollar and the 
face value stamped uponit. The United 
States thus agrees to continue purchas- 
ing silver bullion at $1 per ounce, tho the 
market price for silver throughout the 
world has been a little lower than that. 
The quantity named in the law—4 500,000 
ounces per month—is about the total pro- 
duction of the silver mines in the United 
States, There is, of course, in addition to 
this anual product an immense amount of 
silver, not only in the United States but 
throughout Europe, held in the forms of 
art, or made into articles for table or 
personal use. All this silver is now 
worth inthe open market, say, $1 per 
ounce. Suppose that the United States 
to please the silver miners agrees to coin 
all the silver brought to ite mints, and’ 
agrees further to force these coined dol- 
lars into circulation at the old ratio. 
Every bit of silver thus brought to the 
mints is at once worth $1.29 per ounce, 
because it can be exchanged into coin 
which passes for that value under the 





guaranty of the Goyernment. 


It does not require deep thinking to 
see what the inevitable result would be, 
Every ounce of silver in the whole coun- 
try, now worth about a dollar, would of 
course be sold to Government to secure 
the extra price; and by every ounce in 
the country is meant not only the 50,000,- 
000 ounces now annually mined, but also 
nobody knows how much more which 
would be taken from the silver now in 
common use and remelted, An advance 
of 80 per cent. over market price would 
set a stream of silver flowing toward the 
Government mints whose limits would be 
reached only when the supply was ex- 
hausted, Then there is the immense sup- 
plies of silver throughout the world to 
be considered, It is true that the free 
coinage scheme proposes to limit the 
operation of the act to American silver 
by putting upon foreign silver a coinage 
charge equal to the difference between 
$1.29 and the foreign market price per 
ounce; but with sucha chance in sight 
for making profit, there is little likeli- 
hood of the success of apy plan for keep- 
ing out foreign silver, Thirty per cent, 
profit would pay well, even if the foreign 
metal (either in the form of forks or of 
foreign coins) had to be melted before 
being offered to the mint in the form of 
bullion. 

In short, the free coinage of all silver 
offering, based upon the arbitrary valua- 
tion of $1.29 per ounce, would commit the 
United States practically to the purchase 
and coinage into American morey of the 
greater part of all the silver in the whole 
wor'ld, in sp'te of the undisputed fact that 
the market value of such silver bullion is 
pow under $1 per ounce, For a short 
time—a very short time—the credit of the 
United States could carry such a plan out, 
but disaster and bankruptcy wculd soon 
end it. This is the feast of ruin to which 
we are invited, in order that a few mine 
owners may sell their product of silver at 
prices higher than those ruling in the mar- 
kets. It is not a question of bimetallism; 
that theory has many friends whose argu- 
ments may be good; but such a plan re- 
quires the concurrence of all the civilized 
nations. For the United Scates alone to 
try the open coinage of all silver at one- 
third above its world’s value, would be 
foolhardy indeed. It is not bimetallism, 
but an extravagant profit to silver pro- 
ducers and owners, to which we are asked 
to give our national consent, at the ex- 
pense of our commercial prosperity and 
the loss of our national boner now ex- 
pressly pledged to sound and honest 
money. 

It is probably the fact that the unthink- 
ing assent to free coinage on the part of 
many, bas been induced by the passage of 
the law of July, 1890, compelling the pur- 
chase of all the United States production 
of silver. That law, if .continued long 
enough, will bring us at last to a silver 
basis, just as free coinage would have that 
result at once. But this subject should 
have a separate investigation, 





THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL. 


THE formal opeo ng of the St, Clair 
tunnel took place September 19th, with 
imposing ceremonies. A great many 
distinguished people of the United States 
and Canada were invited by the Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Tunnel Company. 
The invited guests were taken through 
the tunnel on a special train from Sarnia 
to Port Huron, returning to Sarnia by 
boat. Addresses were presented to Sir 
Henry Tyler, President of the Grand 
Trunk Riatway and St. Clair Tunnel 
C mpany by the mayors of Sarnia and 
Port Huron. On the return to Sarnia 
the party were entertained by a banquet 
given by the comp nies, 

This tunnel is a work of great impor- 
tance, not only to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, but as an engineering achievement, 
Heretofore tbe traffic of the Grank Trunk 
has crossed the S:, Clair R ver by trans- 
fer boats between Sarniaand Port Huron, 
and the Detroit River at D-troit. Hence- 
forth all the traffic going by the northern 
route will be taken through the tunnel, 
and it is expected that most of the traffic 
now crossing at Detroit will be diverted 
to the tunnel route. The tunnel will 
save the expense and maintenance of the 
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transfer boats, will save delay caused by MONETARY AFFAIRS. The anthracite coal trade is an industry The following shews the relation be- 


ice inthe winter, and also by the immense 
shipping commerce on the St. Clair 
River in the summer, 

In his address at the banquet S'r Henry 
Tyler pointed out the facs that on the 
busiest days a vessel passes Sarnia every 
two and a half minutes, and the current 
in the river at that place has a meximum 
velocity of eight miles an hour, These 
facts indicate some of the obstacles of 
transferring trains by ferryboats, and it 
was to avoid them and the considerable 
expense that the tunnel was constructed, 
The tunnel proper is over six thousand 
feet long from portal tv portal, while 
the approaches at either end are in cut- 
tings, the combined length of which is 
over fifty-five hundred feet. The actual 
work of the tunnel was begun in August, 
1889, and the tunnel was pierced through 
in August, 1890. At that time it was 
hoped that it would be available for 
traffic before the following spring, but 
unexpected d fficulties were met with at 
the approaches, which have at last been 
The commercial importance 
of this great work is in providing a 
cheaper, safer and somewhat shorter 
route than the old one for the railway, 
but its importance as an engineering 
work consists in its novelty and original- 
ity and in the great courage and skill 
with which it has been carried through. 

The tunnel was constructed by means 
of steel sti-lds, or wat is known as the 
Greathead system, that is a cylinder con- 
structed of steel plates was started from 
each sbore at the same time and driven for. 
ward by powerful hydraulic rams, Eich 
stroke of the rama carried the shield for- 
ward eighteen inches. As fast as the shields 
went forward they were followed by the 
permanent cast-iron lining of the tunnel, 
and it was ageinst this lining that the 
rams acted in pushing the shields for. 
ward, The object of the shields was to 
afford safe chambers in which men could 
work in excavating the material. Tne 
water of the river was kept from enter- 
ing the work ng chambers by compressed 
air, The same method is now being used 
in the Hudson R ver tunnel at New York 
City, and isis the methol by which the 
Citv and South London subway, recently 
completed, was built, Toe St, Clair 
tunnel, as completed, is twenty-one feet 
in diameter,and hasonetrack. The cast- 
iron lining is faced with brick up to about 
the onddle of the tunnel, It is lighted by 
incandescentelectric lamps, and ventilated 
by exhausting the air by means of blow- 
ers placed near the entrances, As illus- 
trating the accuracy of the eng'neering, 
it was found when the two shields met 
under the middle of the river their center 
lines varied but one-quarter of an incb. 


overcome, 
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STATE BANKS. 


THE quarterly reports of a number of 
the State Banks doing business in this 
city will be found in this issue, and by 
comparing the same with those published 
three months ago, it will be seen that 
these banks are doing a profitable busi- 
ness. A summary of the more important 
items is printed below: 





BANK OF AMERICA, 


FRESOUTOES. 2000s cccc cocsccccccecece $24 583 369 
Capital stock... .ccscc-cccccccces 3.000 000 
ae 1,500 000 
Undivided profits ........--.00.-006 550.258 
Deposits... .cccrcccccorcccvesccce 19,484,952 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
TROSRMROER. oc. vccncetcceccscencens 33,463.A74 
Capital stock......ccece seccccens 250 000 
RRR a 60c0e i Cine ve csaccosesses 250,000 
Undivided profits.... .... ...... 240,481 
DOPOSES..... cccccvevescvvese + 2,722,447 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
RReSOUTCES 0... op ceccecers $1,685,498 
Capital stock..... ......0--+-ceee 100 000 
Uadivided profits..............-- 201 156 
Deposits... 2... cece rccccessececes 1,384,153 
* MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
ED Cc cncsdsttnivneoveeseas $3,111,664 
Capital stock..........ceeeeeeeess 250,000 
poke heh nehenienkereates aoe 300,000 
Undivided profits............-++. 5.799 
DePOaltS...csccccrscccessccccrcoece 2,545,689 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
TET. knee 0 tt0.04s 0 séuriame $2,397 705 
Capital stock.... ....cccsseccecses 100.000 
PE cncantccbecestecesacseeesee 250 000 
Undivided profits...........6 es. 112,234 
Deposits... cccrcccccccccccsceces . 1,894,275 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
Resources.......- spanuwedesiakesns $2,689 346 
Caaktal soc ...ccccccsesccccecces 800.000 
BARDIA. oc cc cccccceveccccscccceces 300,000 
Undivided profits.........s..00++ 113,504 
DcPuBtts occ .cccccccgeccsccovccses 1,972,048 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 
OR... cn sccssedetwnes Sout $3,539,804 
SEE MOOI... occaveuscdenvesers 500.000 
SSS ree See 105 000 
Uadivided profits................ 16 698 
Deposits. .crccescescccesccsyes ces 2,911,588 





THE past one was the week of bull 
weeks, and Friday and Saturday were 
the days of bull days. The transactions 
at the Stock Exchange were enormous, 
and we have to go back te the time of the 
famous West Shore deal to find their 
equal. In 1884 the heavy business partly 
preceded the turn in the tide in favor of 
the bulls. Daring the last week there 
was a steady advance, the close finding 
prices an average of fully five points 
higher, A re-action would seem to be in 
order, prices having advanced ten points 
with scarcely a halt; but when the bull 
fever takes as firm hold of the street as at 
present, it is impossible to predict to what 
length any movement may be carried. 
The commission houses have done such 
a heavy business that they have almost 
forgotten the many months of depression 
and dullness that the market passed 
through. The feeling everywhere is 
cheerful, and the outside interest is 
growing daily, Events are proving the 
correctness of the old saying that many 
who will nut buy stocks at a given level 
will be active bidders for them at ten 
points above that level. As to the 
general conditions ruling the market 
there is little to add to what we have 
sought to impress for several weeks. 
High temperature in the corn belt 
relieved all fears of the maturing 
crop. Forthe remainder of the season 
the influence of the weather will be con- 
fined to the coal market. Money contin- 
ues easy, in spite of heavy shipments of 
currency to the West and South. Gold is 
flowing in with greater freedom in 
the face of the efforts made by for- 
eign banks to prevent the move- 
ment by advancing the price of gold 
abroad, Such expedients must fail of 
their objects in the long run, fora pre- 
mium on gold under such circumstances, 
simply means loss to the people of the 
country imposing it, the cost taking the 
shape of increased prices of products. In- 
ternativnal trade balances must be settled 
in gold, and deferred payment simply 
increases cost. At the present time for- 
eign countries show no disposition to send 
us securities in lieu of gold, but there is, 
on the other hand, every indicatien of en- 
larging European interest in our stocks 
and bonis. The foreign buying thus far 
has been largely for German and French 
account, English investors not havirg 
fully recovered from the disasters of 1890, 
Exchange is very weak on free offerings 
of bills against our exportable products. 
Makers of commercial bills are generally 
selling them for immediate delivery, cur- 
rent discounts for futures being very 
heavy. Toe market is still without a 
known leader, and its position is therefore 
stronger than on the occasion of some 
previous movements. Numerous cliques 
have been organized, but they generally 
confine their operations to specialties. 

The most important incident of the 
week was the revival of speculative inter- 
est in Reading stock, which had not en- 
joyed a wide market for many months 
vefore. The occasion of the change is the 
news that the celebrated pool in the stock 
has decided to make its members free to 
dispose of their holdings. The pool was 
organized for the purpose of mutual pro- 
tection shortly after the re-organization of 
the property was completed. It com- 
prised between 250,000 and 300,000 shares 
of stock, and was virtually a control- 
ling interest in the property. The mem- 
bers of the pool safely weathered 
the panic, which might otherwise have 
forced extensive liquidation, and now 
claim that they have accomplisbed all 
that they intended in the election of Mr. 
McLeod to the presidency. The present 
active market afforded the pool a good 
opportunity to disband. The act will 
make the market for the stock broader, 
and so will add considerably te its specu- 
lative value. Rumors have been in circu- 


lation to the effect that new interests are 
about to become identified with Reading. 
The Vanderbilts have been prominently 
mentioned in this connection, This family 
has for some time held a large interest in 
the property, but there are no indications 





that it is desirous of securing control. 





with which the Vanderbilts have never 
been prominently identified, except, per- 
haps, as carriers. The Reading bonds 
also reflected the changes above noted. 
Discrepancies in the present prices of the 
various securities promise to be adjusted, 
and the process will bean interesting one, 


The officers of the Richmond Terminal 
Company, to whose difficu!ties reference 
was made last week, are actively at work 
on plans for relief. They promise that 
plans will be presented that will acvcom- 
plish all that is desired. An issue of col- 
lateral trust notes, secured by deposit of 
available collateral, is said to be proba- 
ble. It is to be hoped that success will 
attend the efforts put forth, for the weak- 
ness of the Terminal Company is one of 
the few unfavorable elements in the 
present situation. The rumors that there 
is likely to be a disintegration of the sys- 
tem are strenuously denied. In a crisis, 
however, an Atlantic Coast system might 
be willing to take the Richmond and 
Danville, and Mr. Gould would doubtiess 
consent to finance the Central of Georgia 
into the Missouri Pacific control. It is 
accepted as a fact that the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Georgia could be oper- 
ated fully as profitably asa part of the 
Norfolk and Western system as under the 
present arrangement, but Richmond 
Terminal owns or controls a majority of 
the East Tennessee stock. 


The managers of the anthracite coal 
companies have resolved upon a further 
advance in prices of ten to twenty five 
cents per ton, to take effect October Ist. 
It is claimed that the action is fully justi- 
fied by the condition of the trade. From 
now on the demand for coal’ may be ex- 
pected to improve, and the market will 
doubtless take all that can be produced 
during the next few months. For the 
month of August output exceeded the 
three million tons allotted by 147,000 
tons, but stocks at tidewater decreased 
55,000 tons, showing that consumption 
exceeded the outpat, This being the 
case, there 1s little or no necessity of 
placing any important restriction upon 
production during October. It is now 
b-lieved that fully 8,750,000 tons, which 
is not far from the productive capacity 
of the companies, will be mined in that 
month. Harmony is now therule in the 
trade, the executive officers of the com- 
panies having bestirred themselves to se- 
cure it. 

The loan market has been active in 
consequence of the heavy trading in 
stocks, but the offerings of funds are 
ample. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates averaging about 3} 
per cent., and ranging for the week from 
2 per cent, to 6 per cent. The ease is not 
80 pronounced in the department of time 
loans, tho the inquiry for such accommo- 
dation is not active. For sixty days to 
four months rates average 4$ to 5 per 
cent. on mixed lines of stocks, while for 
six months 6 per cent is bid on dividend 
securities. Commercial paper continues 
very dull in the East. The shading of 
rates by brokers seems to suggest accu- 
mulated lines of some claeses of paper. 
Rates are 54 @ 6 per cent. for choice re- 
ceivables, ana about 7 per cent. for pre- 
ferred single names. Local b»nks, 
anticipating a heavy drain of funds to 
the country, are not inthe market for 
paper; and country institutions are tak- 
ing up only very small lines here, 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 19th, 1891: 


America............ - 205 | Pe hente’ .Exch.... 122 





American Exch..... 1bU¢ esecgececccseseses 
Bro. GMs « sbacasahe State of New York... 
First (>vaven Isl’d). 109 | Third.. .............05 
Manhbattan...... .... 1773¢ | Western......... ..... 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 19. Sept.12. Differences. 
RGOMB. . ccvsedces $464,589,500 $401,516,000 Ine. $3,078,500 
Specie.........+. 2,483,000 61,714,900 Inc. 768,700 
Legal tenders.. 46.9153.700 47,908.200 Dec. 1,086,100 
Deposits......... 406,559,800 408.93.,500 Inc. 2,504.5u0 





tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie........... $67,483,000 $6',714 300 Inc. 763.700 


Legal tenders.. 46,915,700 47,999800 Dec. 1,08,100 
Tota] reserve... $109 396,700 $109,714,100 Dec. $317,400 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 101,639,950 100,991,375 Inc. 648,625 
Excess of rea’ve 
above legal re- 
7,736,750 8,722,725 Dec. 966,02 


quirements... . 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 
The market for United States bonds 


was heavy during the week. Closing 
prices as follows, viz.: 

Bid. Asked. 
U.S. Ext. 2d registered. ................008 WBE - 
U.S. 48, 1907. registered............. see 16 11634 
Wh, Ge, BEBE COMGOR. cccdesiccecccsscccccces m 117% 
CUFTONCY fe, IBS. .......00ceeeeen caveecees 10 coe 
Currency 68, 1806 ..............cccceeeseeeees 112 
Currency Ge, 1807 .......5 cccceccccscnsceesees 4 
CUFPEMoy Gs, 1808.00... ciccceccececcccoeees 116g 
Currency Ge, T800............ccccesececeee coe 19 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling clesed dull, 
with posted rates. 4.814 @ 4.84. The 
rates for actual business were as follows 
—viz.: Sixty days. 4 80}@}. demand, 4 83, 
cables, 4 834. Commercial bills were 4.79 
@}. Tre supply of cotton bills was 
abundant. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


... The German-American Real Estate 
Title Guarantee Company report a 
healthy demand for bonds and mort- 
gages, and will cheerfully give informa- 
tion regarding mortgages and the value 
of real estate in New York and vicinity. 


....The Secretary of the Treasury has 
given notice that the time within which 
the 44 per cent. bonds will be received for 
continuance with interest at 2 per cent. 
will expire on the 30th day of September. 
Bonds received after that day will be re- 
deemed. 


....The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the general averages of crops for 
September as follows; 


ED cdvcchkatvenesd 91.1 Buckwheat........ 96.6 
Wes -6esencken 96 9 Potatoes........... 948 
MAES ices ctumens 931 Tobaceo............ 87.4 
Bins nos voncencres 90.7 , Cotton. ............ 82.7 
SEE 4.3 


.... As shown by the following table the 
exports of breadstuffs for August have 
been enormous, the value being $28.853,- 
510, while the exports of cattle and hogs, 
beef and hog products, mineral oils and 
cotton are all lessfor August, 1891, than 
for same period ayearago. The following 
table is made up from the Treasury De- 
partment reports: 





1891 1890 

Breadstuffs.........:... .. $28 953 510 = =$10.721,210 
Cattle and hogs........... 2 832 054 8.590.858 
Beef and hog products... 7 602.040 9 412.459 
Dairy products............ 612 295 1.064.381 
BE Gnas cedactareds 4.698 548 5,258,976 
Snacd ecnsede cabgatabe 2 464 Bo2 3 411,455 

ee 2a $48,062,639 33,934,859 


..-.One of the most important pools 
ever organized in financial circles in this 
country was dissolved last week. It was 
known as the Reading Pool, and was 
formed about two years having about a 


dozen members representing 400 000 
shares of stcck. Its object was to oust 
Mr. Austin Corbin from the presidency as 
well as to secure better terminal facilities, 
both of which have been accomplished. 
Mr. McLeod is now the President, and the 
road bas secured access to Market Street 
in Poiladelphia in aadition to other ter- 
minal facilities. 


....-Regarding the Western Union 
Telegraph Company the Daily Indicator 
of a recent date says: 


‘The corrected figures for the June quar- 
ter show net revenues of $1 549.149, which is 
$49,000 Jarger than was estimated in 
the previous statement. A surplus of 
$229,364 was earpved ov‘r and anove all 
fixed cnaryes, sinking fand, and tae 1 
per cent dividend. Toe earnings were equa 
to over 13¢ per cent on tne stock for that 
quarter. For the current quarter eodivg 
deptembe: 30th toe net revenaes are esti- 
mated at $2 000 000, or abi us the same as 
the actual earniugs for the corresponding 
quarteroflastyear. Theac ual figures will 
probably be larger. ptiil, on the ¢stimate, 
the company has earned u surplusof $680,- 
207 ia “~~ : of the 14% Led cent. ae 
or «qua 2 percent., and asurpius of some 
$40,000 besiaes.’’ 5 


..--Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange last 
week were the following lois: 

100 
ao Bo | Washington and Georgetown Rd. 


10,0 North Carolina tax trust recei . 
00 Pitts.. Ft. Wayne and Unie. eh | 





a ~~ ipts representing 682 sha 
rece 
Providence and Ssoniagton Steamship Co.. be- 








September 24, 1891. 














ing the residue of 5.000 shares recent 
to stockho ders at $160 per sbare, 
6 res Home insurance Co., 144. 
16 shares Consolidated Gas Co., of N. Y.-, 984. 
55 shares Port Royal Lime and Ware 


6 per cent. bonds, que 1924 1! 
8 shares Manty Tel. Cavie Co. and 50 shares 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Tel. Co. 
10 shares Peres Dynamite Gun Co., $11. 
10 shares H. B. hy afi n Co., com., | 


10 shares H.B. C yoy Co.. lst —" NIA 
25 shares Celluloid Co., 86. 
Jackson. Lansing and inaw Rd. 
ed bonds, 


(Micb gan Central) 5 per cent exte 
1901, 102 


orthern Gaslight Co. of N. Y. 1st mtge. 
5 per cent. bonis, due 907. 
00 shares Citizens’ Insurance Co., 100. 
30 shares Thurber, Whyland Co. pref.. 100. 
.000 Chic,. Si. L. aud N. O. Rd. Co., ist 
mtge. 7 per ceat. bonds, 1C9. 
—— 


Letters Investment 


of ator 
Credit. Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


SANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N Y, 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOOK EXCHANGL. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT. 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can ve made by investing at once in Roas- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to anewer all correspondence. 
FRANCOIS B KEMP & CO.. Roanoke. Va. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed 
FIXED AND LOW FKES, 
No chorges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU 8ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
8S. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


6% MORTGAGE INVESIMENTS 1% 


By APOLIs, MINNESOTA. 

' MORTGAGE LUAN®= made on care- 

ull a ye city es ep and choice Farm Lands 

ennepin oe. Careful attention to the interests of 

estors, and remi tances of interest and principal 

pe free of charge. Particulars and satisafctory 

references given on application. n 
MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Offers a safe field for =o Money Ld investing in 
real estate on a guaranty of large interest and one- 
hait of net profits over the guartnteed = We offer 
: f references and invest on our judgment based 
on Fike knowledge of over twenty yexrs’ residence. 
Seod for our blank forms ome = information. 
Money leaned te vet & per ferences: 
Commercial Nati-nal, Merbhanis’ National and 
Portiand Savings Bunks. 
BURTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 


Portiand, Oregon. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank. of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HE*« BERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


NET rinsT COLD MORTCACES. 
We loan on improved cit 
perky in che jeosperenseiay of TACOMA 


'y. No drow 
Patna —S Lange exPe eee Semiannualinterest. 
ces and full pai add: 


iculars, ress, 
TACOMA. ‘INVESTMENT CO. Tacoma, Wash. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


te lienon Real | Estate Worth 5O 1. a Amosnt 
ment Limited 

Amount 0 ottered. “Write for Bovticsiess ana Refer- 
Unt ion Ban NKING CO.., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Linalitins Gveilesteditieniipaak Anis + 92 33s. b me | 


Accounts Solicited. Buy aid sell Seige B Exchange. 
superior Facilities for Collect 

SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 

ANY IN PHE COUNTRY. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 

SORONGE LEARY, "Vice-President. 

s. HICKOK, Cashier. 

WARDJ. RAI DWIN, Asst. Cashier. 


Kelly. Bvenerer K. W Wright, 
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OG Old Ban 


tan Trust Company, New York. 
sSUBSCRIPILIONS 


Roads. . 


Missouri Pacific, 

Chicago & Alton, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Nevada & Ft. Smith, 


Wabash, 

Hannibal & St. Joseph, 

K. C., St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 


of the packing houses and grain elevators. 


~ 


- 
© use of these terminals. 


al 
RN 


at $440,000. 


land, if required. 


The su 


First Mortgage 5 Per Cent.—30-Year Gold Bonds. 


Consolidated Terminal Railway Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 
se GUARANTEED PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST BY THE KANSAS 
CITY SUBURBAN BELT R. R. CO..cx 


Interest payable semi-annually, January and July, at the office of the Metropoli- 


WILL BE RECEIVED TO THE 
AMOUNT OF $125,000. 

The above bonds are secured by first mortgage on an extension of the Sdarben 

Belt R. R. and additional terminal property. The new road will extend from the cor- 

ner of Grand Avenue and Second Streets, through the West Bottoms, passing the 

largest packing houses, including Armour’s and Fowler's, to the Stock Yards and the 

te:minal of the Kansas City, Chicago & St. Paul and the Wyandotte & Northwestern 


The Suburban Belt Road now connects with the 


The proposed extension will give the following additional connections: 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
When completed, the Consolidated Terminal Railroad Company will connect 
with every one of the seventeen roads entering Kansas City, and reach the majority 


It is estimated that $750.000 to $1,000 000 worth of switching is done yearly at 
Kansas City. The Consolidated Terminal Company’s road is constructed to do this 
switching and furnish terminals for connecting lines, and by reason of its position 
and favilities must secure a large proportion of such business. 

The maximum cost of switching will be $3.50 per car; at present some compa- 
nies are compelled to pay as much as $6.00 per car to reach tne differeut industries 
named, or exchange freight with otber 1oads, 


GUARANTEE AND TRAFFIC CONTRACTS. 


The Suburban Belt R. R. Co., which guarantees the bonds offered, has re- 
ma cently completed twenty-three miles of road wits connections as before stat: d, 
E&I and has constructed the finest passenger depot in KansasCity. Contrac 
been signed with the Kan:as City, Nevada and Ft. Smith R. R.Co., and the 
Kansas City & Independence Air Line, which, with the switching they now 
handle, guarantee the Suburban Belt R. R. an income from this first year’s busi- 
ness of over $60,000. Negotiations are pending with four other systems for the 


The projected liae (to construct which the bonds now offered are issued) has = 
already business pledged to it amounting to $50,000 annually. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Conservative estimates place the cost of the extension, comprising about eight 
miles of track, and of tne necessary property for car storage and switching purposes, 


To provide this money, $550 000 of the $750,000 bonds are offered for subscription, 
the balance being held in the treasury for additional mileage or further purchases of 


ription price is $800 for each $1,000 bond, and each subscriber receives 
as bonus an amount of stock equal to his cash subscription, which wilt afterward be 
exchanged for an equal amounc of stockof the Kansas City Suburban Belt R. R. 
The capital stock of the Terminal Company is $750,000 

The subscription is payable, 10 per cent. on aliotment, and the balance to be 
called from time to time, as the work progresses. 
will be held in trust by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Co., of Kansas City, to be 
disbursed as reyuired and under their direciion for the purposes above stated. 

The bonds and stock will be listed in New York and 

tS” 125,000 only of this issue is offered to the public. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY 


HYDE & JACKSON, Bankers, 


50 Broadway, New o ork. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST CO., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


0 Stock Bons, 


Kansas City & Southern, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 

Kansas City & Southeastern, 

Kansas City & Independence Air 
Line R. R. Co. 


Union Pacific, 

K. C., Fort Scott & Memphis, 
Wyandotte & Nortnwestern, 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kunsas City, 


ads 


s have © 
oe 


LON 'IV 


ic £8) 


the proceeds of the bonds sold 


niludelphia, 





Most People Do. 


CONTR. 


Have You Any Money? * 
Do You Wantitto Earn More? “jyjpt "siete princi. 


Write us 2 toreae of our LAND INVESTMENT 


or which you are getting litile or 
no interest? 


are not satisfied with our pian, no harm has been 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., Went Superior, Wis. 


It will cost you usthlag, and if you 
ne. 





THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the grestest growth 
that has ever occurred in the history of this city. 
the resources of which place it inthe front rank of 
the growing towas of the gr at Northwest. For 
r L Fes rmation concerning reliabie investments 


H. F. COLLETT & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARN*S & COLLETT. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pian for the investment of money In 
large or smaj! sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment witn foes 

The hame and stability ot land, Oregon, 
will euaraptee = — an Le Ses mage J nore. 
details and references. ” 
T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 











Leery, 
jaunt. ore. vesent Fish, e 5. ard 6: 
Eo eae ha saa 
Belooont, Ricbari Delafield. Wrisen 6. 


Portland, Oregon. 





A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 











8 CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
We have never handled farm loans. On 
P band for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
yroperty. luterest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 
A for our regular list. 
u | ihe. Standard Investment Co, 
L. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, ' 
DENVER 
lane within five miles from 
SRAL ESTATE dista (a ny center 
Mood = yin and. Seperaare in America 
Keal bstate of us 
during the pa st tive eirs has made a profitaule ia- 


Bavaro in" tom tare to sve testa ay 
ve made rem 
hay 1 information furnished upon 00» 


FPAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adj+cent agricultural land. 
The most magniticenut forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natura! town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class tron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes, 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacinc Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


THE DENVER LAND AND WATER 
STORAGE CO. 


owning 17,70 acres fruit land adjoining Denver, and 
the most scientific water-storage and irrigation 
plant in Coloraso) offers for saie through the Bank- 
ers undersigned 


$425,000 


of their fully-psid, non-assessable Capital Stock 


At $75.00 for each $100 Share. 


The following : are noticeabie points fully shown in 
the Company’s Prospectus: 
1 An upp: wriunity to shore in the nee owner- 
ship of *‘a great property near % greatc 
2. Every dollar suoscribed betters the. Sober riber’s 
security and increases his profits, as 
3, THE PROCEEDS OF THIS SUBSCRIP- 
TION WILL BE USED TO MAKE IMPOR- 
TANT BETTEKMENTS TO THE WATER- 
PLANT AND TO CANCEL OUTSTANDING 
BONDS WHICH THE COMPANY HAVE A 
RIGHT TO RETIRE AT 110; 
4. Sa ety: Land and Water are necessities of life. 
PR«S NTPaRtc+ AND TekMs: $75.00 for eacn $100 
share, payable ia three equa! monthiy installments. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following 
Bankers: 


MESSRS. DAN’L O’DELL, 5 FEW STREET 


eS Cine; Sesers. Whitcomb, 
uitable Bui ding. Boston; The se- 





Co., 8 


Mead & 
Carty Comp uy. artford, Con».; Thomas W. Cant- 
el, Broaa war. Alb uny. N. ¥.; and the 
Tite Guarantee and Loan Co. Denver, Colo 
THES ATE TRUST ¢ OMP NY, W Wa'l St., New 


York, wi f act as a depository for ali subscriptions 
made on the Company's account to them, or to the 
Bankers above mentioned 

Blank forms of Application for Subscription, the 
Official Prospectus = wr the Company, Counsei’s Cer- 
titicates, Maps. etc., may be has up application to 
any of tae Bankers above mentioned, o: to the Com- 
pany’s offices, 45 Broadway, New York, aud 1650 
CHAMPA 5dT., Denver. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Absolutely secure, luterest pay 
NE semi-annually by dratt on New 


loans. Mighest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


York. Personal attention given to all 











Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum. Vv -Pre Ss. 
Samuel Golizer, Cash. RK. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
y. F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 
Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTOS. 
(OUDEST BANK iN THE CITY.) 
Capital, $250,000.00. surplus, 875,000.00, 
Correspondence solicited. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 





Capital authorized. ............ 1,0"0.000 
EN SE inc skne canccsteaned -049,550 00 
S 60,36 


) ++ > apenas. 7 
ssels -14,074,3513 56 
This company solicits correspondence 

about all first-class investment securi- 

ties. " 
Buys and negotiates Munic ipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and irrigation 

Bonds, 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 

CHAS. BEN., wh gtx oot President 

B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila..4th and Chestnut St. Kausas City, Missouri. 
London. Englapd rlin. Germ uy 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOIN Ls, IOWA. 
Capital ... ....--scccecerseesees srchd $500,000 00- 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 


The Vepventures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 


me te 
Messrs. hiram yey | & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
a e. Williams, bsq., of the Chemical Nationa 
k, New York City 
fr. an Gray, Esaq., ot the ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 


f. A. Smith ey No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
also the Savings Banks and Itivestors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President, 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO, 
NEw YORK, September 9th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO, 92. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three moaths ending Septem berév inst., 
pay’ ble at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lith day of Octover next, to Shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer pooks on the 2ist day of Sep- 
tember instant. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 2ist 'nst., and reopened on th 
morning of October lith next 

R.A ROCHESTER Treasurer. 


Ore res eee KEE & ST, PAUL RAILWAY 

















June wth, 91, of 
AR> AND rleT CENTS Per Snare 
by ws pa stock of this Company, payable 
onthe 22a day of Uc ober pent at tue office of tho 
Company, 42 Wall -t.. New York. 
"Phe preferred stock transfer book will close on the 
We oel Scucker October at 3 P. M,and reopen on tho 28d 
ber next. 





E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 
DENVER, COL, 


FRANK 8, BOND, Vice-President, 
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apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Wrice me for interesting ll- 
4 On sustruted documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest ur not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


"RACOMA, 


First mortgage loans on Tacoma realty made at 
pom seven to nine per cent. per annum, We refer 
by permission to tue Tacoma Nati.pal Bank and 
other leadi:g bank- and i dividuals im the city of 
acuma, Correspo.dence solicited. 
GW. & W. P. PRICHARD, 


Real Listate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 


THE Lewis. INVESTMENT co. 


Capital “paid fy ter. von, 
Choice laveotmens, ta in the we Faoes | Conserva- 
ie 
Six PEK Cc aT Gea: Batesd birst Mortgages 
e son improved jiands in lowa 
and Eastern Nevraska. SAFé¢ AND DésIk aBLe. 
Six PER Cert Debenture Bouds, secured 
a by Ty of #irst Mortgage 
Loaus with a tucal trustee. FIFiseN \ ban = SCC 
CBSSFUL wXPERIKeCK. SEND cOK PAM 
W.A HorcCHK iss, GKORGE Ha Ee WIS, 
Act’g Secretary Presiaenct. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will se!! for a shert time 
lots in Sioux ratis, south Dakota, within to % of a 
mie from Court no aed and center of city at prices 
from $3u0 to $aul per: 

The money Deained ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the comp.sny in the equipment 
of a.arge linen Toll! already erected near the tots 
offered ior sale. 

Apply for maps ®nd circulars to 

VINN& HAHA thKUs* COMPANY, 
104 State st.. Bos.on, Mass., or Sivuux balls, so. Dak. 














Write for Cat logue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUATON, VikGINIA, 


Our city of 10,00 people is rapioly growing. A 
number of Inau tries are being ‘ocateu from all 
arts of the cuuntry. Augusta County is the richest 


nm Virginia. : 

etauutun isthe largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Lands are cheayer than they will ever be 
again 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST WAIN ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 





C-ICAGU REAL ESTATE 


EGGLESTON, Mal LLETTE & BROWNELL 


au 
Ovrwese Se aa 25 es Building, 307 Tacoma 
Building, Cr iCAGO 4 
Investments mide and proverty mana zed for pon- 
resideats, “e haveon hand a line of Gilt Edze 
6and7 percent Mortgages on Chicago property for 
sale. eference, »uy Baok in Caicago. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established..... 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 6x'CoMuission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 342° 
remittances made promptly. 


T AXES ont assessments looked after and 
paid. 








LOANS o; First Morteage ‘er aterm of years 
‘ carefuily vegotiated, 

TAQ om, A} (south Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. suar niece sep eof, peranrum 
in any ip wu above cities, [have made trom 40 to 40 

r ceat, per annum for noo resiceuts, | also make 
first mortgage, imprvved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securi' ies from 8 tu WW per cent.per annum net, 
Aiso have chol.e bargeins in karim top. Muy 


and Garden Lands Cor esponuence solicited re- 
gardiug Western Washin mao. All inoulsies answered 





promptiy. address A. IKELS Tacoma, Wash, 
Offers the best opportunity for Pinas Ae of any ete 
in the West 


Money wanted S per cent. to 10 per cent. 


e: on City prop: rty. 
The mines of Clah are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 
properth. sforsare Print)d matter on apolication. 


J. H. ATIs, No. 9 west 


City, eae 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the wortd are either seaports 
or lakeports. By reference totnae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western pomt of our 


2a South st., Salt Lake 





inland seas. No -ity ot it: size has such great com- 
mercial and manuiacturing auvantages and none 18 
growlugsorapdly. Cnreagoans Daluth wil ulti- 


mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


©. E. LOVETT & CO., Dalath, Minn 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. — 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountaims is smNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffaiot ounty. 

‘EAnNKY the * Midway City,” is 1,733 mt'es from 
Boston, ana ,753 miles from San franc isco, is situated 
in the most fertile port of the great Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood Kiver Val ey trivutary. 

$1,500,000 has bee Be xpenoded in public improv ements 
since its. KEARNE)\ has a iarge 
three railroads electric ligots, gas, eieciric street 
ratlroid, water works, a fine system olf sewerage,and 
telephoues. 

A City of schools and churches; the school system 
being uosurpassed in the West 

For jnturmation regardmg KEARNEYas a place 
of residence, business and iuvesiment, address 


The Kearney Land aud investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 
Send for cifcular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 STARK S8T., P.R”LAND, OREGON. 


Bank references ail over United states. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Saperior. Only 
a few biocks from Depot. Tne coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $1500 each. % cash. 


Balance on easy payments. We look for tnese to 
doubte in a year if not sovner. Free maps and other 
intormation 


Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Keal ts:ate Improvement Co., 
235 Wiscensin Block, Weat Superior, Wis. 


TACOMA. 











-$100 Lots. one third cash, baiance in monthly in- 
-_ ments, or | and 2 years, secured by Mortgage; 
gpl. a few will besold. Street cars to heart of City 
mes daily, For further information adoress 
J.3. HOWELL & SUNS, Real Estate and 
Louas, Tacoma, Wash. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ones at the head of 

m., 

Roother city in the world can 
offer nee inducements to home seekers and inyest- 
— mae a _ particulars and a copy of our 


ir of H 
Tue WifHuk BE AND DREW INVESTMENT CO., 
____3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


ter it: 
HEL| N th in aug clty in the Onions and 
“x 





yaco Realty. realdeints 3500 investments made for non 
witain pons yeas, Lo 


iL 


upw: property rented now 10 
peat. oak, dates ira et seaey pape 


Write &. #. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 
Real Estate and 7 and 8 


DEN VE per ct. Firet Mortgages. 


We are now formiug acash syndicate for the pur- 
chase of a valuabie tract of a adjoiuing the 
ci y limits of Denver. Write for particulars. 


The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company, 


1525 ARAPAH -E sTREET, 
NVER, COLORADO, U.S. A. 
And 58 Old } Broad St., London, 6. U. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN CONN. — 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL........ ...-.-.-§600,000 


~ Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Ewecutors, ete., can invest in these bonds, 

UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 


MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the 12th day of ee Is9l: 


SOC RCES. 
a and dtesountn. s jess due from di- 




















penesuncee. " cocsecadecaséees box $2, 
Due! trons GIES, cc caccccccnccceococcseces 59,097 03 
Due from trust com les, state and 

national banks, as per scnedule......... 29,345 59 


Bank lug-house and lov, a8 per 


$175,000 60 





230,975 06 
oe 462 50 
827, 215 28 
t . >. legal- tender notes and circuiat- 
ing notes of national banks.............. 80,102 00 


Cash items, viz.: Bulis and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges............. eceee 


126.281 00 
Current expenses 2.346 05 








DORs cdedvndee. ccdevecocesssctcccdecessse 
LIABILITIES, 

Capitai stock paid in, im cash............... $250,000 00 
PTT stiidiatecaneesgoooesnseoente anh 500,00 OU 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

BGOTERecccccccccces. cscccece $2,522 18 

Exchange 58 

luterest........ ou 19 

Otner profits 2,574 77— 5,798 94 
Due deposicors, a8 follows, viz.: 

Deposits subject to check.. .$2,128,948 64 

Demana certificates of de- 18.481 ¢ 


pusit 
Certined checks 
Due trust compunies, 
and national oanks, as 


51,779 = 2,370,199 77 


state 
per 











senec ule 75,352 75 
ue priva 
brokers, as per schedule. . 136 42— 75,489 17 
Due ‘lreasurer ot the ot New 
Rn sbned sestevenvescécadadsccecooeseeeces 100,000 60 
Amount due not included 
uuaer one vf the above 
heads, v 
« — . “checks outstand- 
seg cccevegvec’ soccecess co $10,035 56 
U a d.vidends........... lal O- 10.176 56 176 56 
eT ee ee ee “$3.11 Ally 11,664 44 44 


STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier of the MOUNT 
MOKRIS BANK, a bank jocated and doing business 
at No. 8 East 125th Street, mthe city of New York, 
in saia county, being duly sworn, says that the 
foregoing report, with tne wo \ at 3 
ing the same, is, in ali a true 
statement of the condition of the. Raid “pank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on tne 12th day of 
September, 2%, to the best of bis knowledge ana be- 
lief; and he further says that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report 1s made in com- 
pliance with an oiticial notice received from the Su- 
perinvendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the ith day ot Septemper, Isvl, as the day on 
which such report shail be made; and that JAS. M. 
De VEAU, tue President, is absent and cannot join in 


this report. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Subscri! ed and sworn to pte Mth day of Septem ber, 
159i, belore me, H. LIVERMORE, 
Rete | ‘Public, New York « County. — 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
KAY HiLL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 12th day of Septemvper, Isl: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 








+ $1,670,608 28 
58,000 00 
2,ua5 62 
















ulonal banks, as per schedule... 174,653 16 
Otuer .eal estate, as per schedule.. 2,566 U6 
bonds and Mortgages, as per schea 44,640 26 
Stocks and bonas, as per schedule. M44,851 25 
DPOCIO. ...ccececceeees pe eeseevese 25,138 
United States legai-tender notes 

culating noves of national banks........ 125,328 00 
Cash items. viz.: Bills ana 

checks tor the next day’s ex- 

GRORMIB. vc cvecvescces coccocee $127,809 78 
Other itews carried as cash, as 

POP CEMEGEED. 2. ccc ccccccccccs 1,481 76 

—_———_ 129,291 54 

CURTORS GRPOMGIB, 0 0c00s00c+ ceccveces.cccces 10,110 92 
ASS*LS LOL Iuciudea uncer any ol the 

avove heads, viz.: 

Furniture and fixtures........ $5,000 00 
Suspense acvount............... 7,451 50 

—— 10,451 53 

OND stile dsiceinten thiintbaieee des sees $2,397,204 63 

AABLL Sots. 


Capital —] paid - in cash. 
purpius tune 







$100,000 00 
250,000 00 


$104, TUL 24 
° 1,695 15 
oeT WS— 112,234 32 
= de positors 


as tollows, 


Deposits subject tocheck...... $1,748,359 50 
a certificates of de- 
|e ee 268 44 
Oleune’ checks 36 577 Ho— 1,807,205 00 
Due trust companies, state and —_o 
banks, as per scnedule................00.- 87,069 94 
Alm ount GUe not inciuded under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Bills reuiIBCOUNLOd. .............ceeecceess 
DRONE GEIB AG soc cccccescocscccescccess 


$2,397,708 63 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,ss.: 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier, of the MUKKAY fe BANK, a 
bank located and doi 





© business of 
ted at the location named, 


partment, des- 








Leaps and diacounta, less dud trem qirect- 


TROP eee eeeee eee eeeeees Fetes & weeeee 


erdra: schedule.........-....- 
sa ate eee state 


as schedule eee ose 


“ and bonds as per redusdute canton 
sone aseupnoneineese -o<tee wiender i splanmanese i = 
t Seas or nal banks...... 260,657 
Cash items. viz.: 
Bills an 












LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pata in, in cash.. 
oo Le ee ee 
U es profit:, viz.: 
Discount..... Sebnenensncedsens $6,227 6d 
Other ae papensaahsebpennh 10.470 56— = -16,698 21 


Due depositors as follow. 
Deposits subject to cheek. Mer 7h 713,39 36 
Demand certificates of de- 
WE enstecn Faas coconccagcense 
—— checks : 
‘ust companies, state 
a Fs national . as 
r scheduie.. P es 
Due private bankers and 


2.900 00 
973,212 Y— 2,489,402 34 





221,427 82 


brokers. as per schedule 757 73- 222,185 55 
Amount due not “Thee under apy of 
the avove he: ds, viz.: 
Unpaid d‘vidends.............. $1518 00 
State taxes...... eernngine}eenaien 5,000 6,518 00 
, Se ootbonsedacdsacssemnensdhe mye 10 
STATE OF uw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO: 

ARTHUR B. GRAV2S, President, and WILLIAM 
J. GARDNER, Cashier, of the SAINT NICHO- 
LAS BaNK Of N YORK. a bank located 
and dving business at No. !0 soeawee,, aly 


.in said county. ae - 
sworn, each for himself, says that tne baeee 4 AY = 
port, with the scheaule accompanying the same, 
all respects, a true statement of the condition oft the 


Severally in. | and sworn to b Som  depo- 
nents the 18th day of Septem ber, 1891, befo: 
ARP, 


wM 
Notary ine New York County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





UCARTERLY BEFORE OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning 
of Saturday, the 12th day of September, 18¥1: 
RESOURCES. 

Leone and Giesountn, sone due from direct- 


















Due! from directors........ 1 19 
faba nen = as per schedule 218 23 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............. 170,724 45 
Other real estate. as per schedule. 17,545 
Bonde and mortgages, as per sched 19.69 
Stocks and bonds, as per echedaie 69,247 50 
SPECIE. ....00ceeseeeserscesesesees 413,216 79 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and ci 
notes ef national banks....... 224,978 10 
Cash items viz.: Bilis and chec: 
next day’s exchanges 213,792 67 
Other items carried as cash, as r 
schedule..........+++5 bpaeessarddsonbssccses 1,281 28 
ee RE en $5,463,673 95 
LIABILITIES. 
core stock paid in, in casn.............. $250,000 00 
PED cassumgacehhhn .cosedeccccssesees 250,000 00 
Undivided protits, viz.: 
BNOOTS. cccscceccsecesccsines. coveccesece os 85,319 02 
Otner | proiite Pe eee 205,161 SL 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to chece................. 2. ey 613 51 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 4.121 82 
CHIEN GRO s 0 de dccsds ‘escccccssvccecee 38,211 27 
Onpaid dividends.............cccc.see seeces 746 02 


TOtAl. ....00.0c0rcccees- cocresevccsecscoees La 673 95 
STATE oo aa Seng. COUNTY Or NEW Yo 


k located and doing business at No, 
&2 Bowery, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for himself, saith that the fore- 
going Fig rhe! with the eers accompanying the 

same true st of the con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 





business on (he 12tn day of september, 1891, to the best 
of knowledge and belief; and they further say that 
the busiaess of said bank has been transacted at the 


location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report ismade in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 

ing Department designating Saturday, the 12th day of 
Genter: ber, i891, as the day on which such report shal! 


eC. 
5 9 De GRAAF, President. 
C, MAYHEW, Casnier. 
Severally ee and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the ldtn day of Septem ver, ~ ’ aed re me, 


M. R. Kor 
Notary Public, (Now 42),N. Y. Co. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BA on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 12th day of september, 1891 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and cipsoem, Lag due from di- 



















ES REE ETS $1,123,184 40 
a | a 
rt 
Due from state and national banks.. 158.652 #4 
Banking-house an as Watuds evctaceve 45,000 00 
Other real estate.. 1,075 Ww 
—— = bonds. 70,328 75 
31,738 00 
31,660 00 
71,226 87 
246i 32 
5,188 99 
$1,685,497 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz. : 
Discow: $10,892 71 
Exchange 156 96 
nte 621 24 
Other pro’ 188,585 42— =. 201,156 33 
a tebemecs as follows, 
Deposits subject te check.. $1,372,684 63 


Demand certificates of de- 
wert o1- - Laps 





DOI ase 06 sincssecccenecigsivcesese weuex $1 4y7 52 
STATE oF NEW Youm, © CoURTY 0 w YO : 
W. QUINTAKD, Vice-Bresiden nt, and CHAS. 
E. BROWN, CG Casaier, of the ELEVENTH WARD 
BANK, a bank located a business at 
No. Mi Avenue D, in the city of New 
Yor! in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the forego! report, with the 


seot. ng LA to the best of his powted 
and d the ey furth er say that the business 
al 


pa ta We yt a 
OaAg 


oa). 5 E. pews. C 
the isch aay ¢ day ote September, it 








mating Daturday, the lih day of ~epr., 
the day on which such peport shall “ A, 00 
va 45 DARLING. F President. 
Severally su becribed sworn to by ‘both depo- 
nent, the isch day of Se pt., 1881, before me, 
THOMA: 8 DARLING, Notary Public, 


oe 


Certificate filed in New Rote Ea," 















September 24, 1891. 
Qvar EIS BE REPORT tieumonttng ot . BANK 


the 12th day of 
saber. fil 
Loans and discounts, less due from direc- 


tors 
Overdrafts 


: 
# 
S858 ssE 


¥ 


otes - 
of pational ban 3,012,968 00 
ash items, Yin B Bills — checks > 
te — jays ex- ‘oe1 72 
, apes ens = la 


104,709 99— 6,331,691 71 


Capital stock paid in, in 
~) us 





‘posit. pksberasenecencorcocs 1,475 00 
Certified checks. ..2222222277. 2 : - 
Due trust companies, state and national 4,484,152 ¢8 
Cashier's ‘checks ‘outstanding. "42.000 00 
Unpaid dividends.......... sass ¢,159 00 
Wlae deh cab tthdnhs.sbanessccccarancetnss $24,585 369 24 
STATS OF New ‘ORK, COUNTY 0: Y 38. 
WILLIAM H. BRAKING President, and DALLAS 
B. PKATT, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank 
located and doing iness at Ni all 


bus: 
Street, in the city of New York. county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the of the, cone 
atrue st 


e con- 
bank betore the transaction 





tion named, and not elsewhere; and that 
port is made n compiiance with an official notice re- 
partie: from the Superiatenaent the lsth day of Se 
a jatarday, the lith day o! 
tember, 1891, as the ‘day on which such report shall 


made, 
nary, H. teen President. 
DAL TT ~—4 


pas | -. PRA 
Severally subscribed and sworn both depo- 


om. hon | 15th day — eee me. | betore me, 


S Osta. 
Certificate filed in Ne ay Canney: 


CARTER LY awe OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK. on the morning of Saturday the 
12th day of weet” IBvI : ? 











schedule... .... 
a > real estate, as per sched- 








beacons @ ceneesteresaceGecsecs 900 00 
- 80,900) 0 
Stocks and Cate, as per omens. Reoesece 200,168 75 
ame de cdensoove . 1481818 % 
United’ States “jegal-tender™ no and 
circulating notes of national Boece 37,680 00 
Casn items, viz.: an 
Gomes for the next day’s ex- 
MNIDMn ce + cosccccdessccetes = ces 90,046 34 
Other items carried’ ascash, as 97.562 41 
Per SCHEGUMC. 2.0.2 ..cccccccseces 7 
—_—. 117,608 75 
SP CE cdcenses, pecanegnteskeoss 5,542 97 
FRR 000.005-scesopenevensocescessbs esos $2,689,346 10 
c ital . id ABILITIES. $800,000 00 
‘ap’ a — pa Mh OBER s sensecccecece 
boccncngecaseedcoucsecnna ea g0ne 300,000 00 
a a $16,278 
Rent..... .. ‘ 1,410 OL 
Interest ..... he 3 23 
Other profits......... mieainen 95,221 96 
—— 113,598 55 
Deposits subject to a. $1,944,595 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
DOT Bove ccccacees magecaceneee 7.858 35 
Certified checks.............. 19,504 34 
—— 1,972,048 21 
Pe See 8.704 34 
, ee a apse 10 
STATE OF New YORK. CoUNTY 0 K, 88.: 
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ON W. STARKEY "President, ana NELSON 
G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
locatea and doing business — ~- iy Bo 
city of New York, in said co 


acco ong he e, is, 
ie statement nt of t 4 condition of the 
bank before the tra ction of 


the i2th day “ iets ia.to Av; = 
ow ledge an eT; and the: er at the 
of said bank has been ct 


business of 
loca named, and not elsewhere ; 


above report is made in 
poties received i thes ees ap ree of th the Vy - 

Departme eK: aturday, y 
of September, | 1891, as the day on which such report 


ere weit SPARKEY, President. 








NELSON YRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed re sworn to by 
Kew 

Notarv Public. ‘New York ‘County. 

cy The International City, 
aine where Commerce moves 

with Tides and Rail, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 

a mee A land-locked harbor on Puget ~~ | 


both d 
nents, the sen day of Ceptoaiber, 1891, berore me, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
has the 
has electric lights, water w 


walk, 2 National 4. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., whi . -P. as- 
sured. Its principal resow " 1, lamber. 
Fishing grounds surpaszin: hi on the ‘ific 


ploymens f m Population, , 1% 

2,100; increase to supply the demand must be fourfol 

daring next few mon Ms i 1,500. We 

control 3 oe cent. of the entire town Terms of 
e. on aap to sult * 

= wd ~~} — ie N. =e INDEPENDENT. Ad- 


yen ps. Blots ¥ se. descriptive of 
Blaine ond th the State Pot ta E 

LAND LAND & HARBO {OVEMENT co. 
Main je ORs, Blatnes om tors eodacattaes Occi- 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE demand for r staple cottons during 
the week has been of an irregular char- 
ter, and, taken all round, has failed to 
afford as much relief to holders of stocks, 
as from the current reports of active busi- 
ness in all parts of the country but the 
South, they had reason to expect. The 
ageregate gate sales have, in fact, shown some 
g off in volumeat first hands instead 
of an expansion. Yet agents have had a 
varied experience. Some reporta good 
all round trade with light stocks and an 
advancing tendency in prices, and in addi- 
tion to be tan changes mentioned in last 
report have been made this week. 
These are still confined to the lower 
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the movement of their stocks by making 
concessions in discount. These are quite 
exceptional instances, but are sufficient to 
show that notwithstanding the unques- 
tionably firmer general tone of the mar- 
ket for cotton goods there are certain 
grades iu quite heavy enough supply to 
prevent them from sharing in the’ im- 
provement. These are reavy brown 
sheetings of Southern production and cer- 
tain bleached shirtings, ranging in value 
fium 6} to 8$c. per yara. The strength 10 
the ab ence of an extended demand does 
not rest on a very secure basis now that 
the market for raw cotton bas shown de- 
cided weakness. 








READING NOTICES. 
A GREAT ARTIST. 





SKETCH OF THE CAREER OF PADE- 
REWSKI, THE PULISH MUSICIAN. 





HIS REMARKABLE ATTAINMENTS PLACE HIM IN 
THE FRONT RANK OF PIANISTS AND STAMP 
HIM AS THE LEGITIMATE SUCCKSS0R OF RIBEN- 
STEIN—AIS BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


(From the Brooklyn Standard- Union.) 





Igpace Jan Paderewski is admittedly the legitimate 
successor of Anton Rubinstein, and the mantle of 


fame worn through four decades by the illustrious 
Meidavian has fallen upon the shoulders of this 
already world-famous Polish artist. 

Even in the present days or juvenile prodigies and 
phenomenal exbioitions of pianistic power, Pade- 
rewski has appeared to astonish the general public, 
and to charm iousic-lovers by the marvelous dexteri- 
ty he displays upon the key-board, and by the mani- 
festations of much rarer qualities—lifting him above 
the heads of all his contemporaries— he has acquire¢c 
in an unusually short time the bighest position in the 
artistic world, The more frequently the opportun- 
ity has been offered of hearing Paderewski, the 
greater admiration his performances have exeited. 

In purely mechanical skill it seems impossible to 
e&Kceed the limits of his amazing achievements. He 
has bis light and delicate moods as weil as his 
dreamy and romantic humors, which find expression 
in the performance of the beautiful pianoforte 
works of his fel.ow-countryman, Frederic Chopin, 
interest in whose works increases year by year; for 
fire and fineness of execution nothing can surpass 
his playing of this master’s scherzos and fantasias; 
for breadth of style and forcible delivery, his per- 
formance of his own concerto in A minor, together 
with the concertos of Rubinstein, and Beethoven, is 
supe-b. while for sweep of hand. extraordinary 
rapidity of finger and mastery over Liszt's rhapso- 
dies and fantasias he is practically unrivaled in the 
world; there is yet to be considered the sur- 
passing beauty of those momentary fancies 
and graceful touches, which, when the mnsic 
admits it, be imparted by the 
twrost gifted of artists, but which adds so much charm 
to the composition itself. In this deiigotful quality 
Paderewski excels any pianist I have heard; in point 
of fact, his playing never gives me the idea of a 
studied performance, but seems to be rather the cut- 
come of inherent and spontaneous musical feeling. 
Of all living pianists, be reminds me most of Anton 
Rubinstein; but his manipulation is more delicate, 
far surer and clearer than that of the great Molda- 
fle never plays a false note, and the fire and 


ef can only 


vian. 
musical impulse which animate Paderewski never 
infringe upon the borderiand which divides eathusi- 
asm from extravagance. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski first saw the light at Podo- 
lia, a Provioce of Russian Poiand, on the @¢th of No- 
vember, 1860, and at the early age of three began to 
play the piano. At seven his father placed him 
under the care of a loca] teacner, Pierre Sowinski, 
and with this master the young [gnace remained for 
four years. In 1872 he went to Warsaw, where the 
foundation of his knowledge of harmopy and coun- 
terpoint was acquired from Roguski; but he subse- 
quently pursued this branch of his studies under the 
late Frederick Kiel, the eminent teacher and theorist 
of Berlin. 

Shortly after this date, Paderewski undertook his 
first “ tournee,”’ which extended throughout Russia, 
Siberia, Servia and Roumania, during the course of 
which he performed nothing but his own ccmposi- 
tions. At eighteen years of age he was nominated 
Professor of Music to the Warsaw Conservatory, and 
it is no secret tnat the money earned in this capacity 
was devoted to the acquisition of general knowledge 
after the hvurs when his musical duties had ceased. 
In 1884 he held a professurship at the Conservatory of 
Music in Strasburg, but during that year he aban- 
doned teaching, and resolved upon the more fascinat- 
ing career of a pianistic virtuoso. Paderewski ac- 
eording'y removed to Vienna, and placed himself 
under his fellow-count. yman, Theodor Leschetizky, 
the well-known successful trainer of pian sts, and 
husband of the no less famous pianiste Annette Es- 
sipoff, and at the expiration of three years’ hard 
study he 1nade his début before the critical Viennese 
public in 1887,and was at once prociaimed to be one 
of the most remarkable pianists of the day, 

From this date he paid several visits to the princi- 


pal towns throughout Germany, always with in-— 
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creasing success, and in the autumn of 1889, he made 
his frst appearance before a Parisian audience, and, 
as my readers are aware, became the “ lion’ of the 
Paris season. 

The first performance in England was given at the 
instigation of Danfel Mayer,at St. James’ Hall, on 
on the 9ch of May, 1890. since which date he has ap- 
peared at a large number of concerts and recitals 
in London and the provinces, his performances being 
uniformly marked by a crescendo of success and 
enthusiasm by the increasing audiences. 

Padere ski has composed a large number of piano- 
forte pieces, many of which have attained great 
popularity; a concerto in A minor, for piano and 
orchestra, conceived in a broad and lofty style, and 
evincing great originality of subject and treatment; 
a suite for orchestra in G; aconcerto for violin and 
orchestra in G minor, and over eighty vocal pieces 

n the German, French and Polish languages. 

Paderewski married at the early age of nineteen, 
altho he lost his wife through illeess, he has a son 
living. Paderewski is exceedingly natural in his 
manners, kind hearted and unaffected in the last de- 
gree, and possesses one of the rarest qualifications 
among great players, that of being a wonderfully 
good and patient listener. I may add that his mem- 
ory is so vast and comprehensive that he is enabled 
to perform without book a repertoire which covers a 
range of compositions of the ancient and modern 
writers practically without limit. 

Since Vranz Liszt and Anton Rubinstein, admitted. 
1¥ the pianistic giants of their time, no artist has 
appeared to create the same stir in the artistic 
world as Ignace Jan Paderewski, and it is bighly 
gratifying to know that his transcendent ability is 
meeting with that recognition and reward which 
only the most highly gifted can command. 

FREDERICK F. BUFFEN. 

LONDON, July 3d, 1891.—Adv. 


CONFTDENCE having been very largely restored 
inv stors are now looking about for securities and 
investments which ae oe 3e yrs ge e. 

m West- 


‘ safe 
and Dr profitabie investments in Portland and that vi- 
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THE New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 











VAN nC HOUTEN’S COCOA—Pure, Soluble, Economi- 
cal.— 


NEW ROUTE TO BOSTON AND NEW 
ENGLAND POINTS. 


N and after September 2!st, the Long Island East- 
on Mstates Line, nd Permina the Long Island Rati- 

j y yay - tone «tonic Kail- 
roao system. aud the New New Engiand 
Railroad, will run through wok vest’ vuled trains, 
consisting of elegant coaches aid Pullman sleepers 
built_express ‘or the service, via Oyster y. L. I. 
aud Wiison’s nt and Hawleyvirle, Coun. 
ton and intermediate points. phos hroontya, Leng 
isiana City and Boston, at 11_P daily, including 
Suudays, oon at 7:00 a. “a Day’ trains wiil be ad 
vertised late: 








A MAMMOTH FLAG. 


ON Friday, Se potatte Mth, the Overman Wheel 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., flang to the breeze one of 
the barge st Guited “States. flags ever made (and pos- 
tibly the la:gest),the dimensions being 4!x7l feet. 
This monster flay was stretched from the top of two 
tive story factories, ard gathered wiihiu the folas 
were oume-ous flowers which tell into the crowd 
below when un‘urled. The Mayor of Chicopee, the 
Overman Wheel Co. Band, and a large concourse of 
spectors witnessed the event. 





WHEN Minnesota was admitted asa State, owing 
to the persixtent efforts of a few representative 
men, the grant of 'wo sclions of land ir each town- 
ship was secured for public school purposes. This 
erant, which was almost valuejess at the time, has 
been ‘careluily guarded, has steadily increased in 
value with the aeve.opment of the State, unti: now 
Min-resota possesses a public schoo) tund almost 
doub e e that of e yy State intne Univn except- 

exas 


ther a 
sota 5, yrchoal oistricts 
mal schoue, and i f the wages of 
amounted to $2,500 OW, while more than $a00, 
inve-ied m,n schoolhouses and 
soon as there ‘sa litle knot ot seitlers in any dis- 

are is to provide for the 


himseit within easy reac 
lacilities asa provided in in his y Fn home. 


CALIFORNIA | IN WINTER. 
WHILE the eastern section of the country is 
ce and snow, Calitornia abouuds in fruit 
te rainy season”’ 1s by no means for- 





rm people 

Neutfui haven rom the frigid climate of the 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomov announce a series 2 
eight “inter trips. Every party will travei on 
special t1 time schedu'es, and in toe finest of vestibulea 
Patiman Palace trains. Dining-ca.8, with a cuisine 
oe to that of any fi s'-class hotel, will form a part 
dons train. The passenger er need not to 'ow any 
ond the outward journey, —— he so 
are @ rvom at Tne Kay- 
jesires, Se. ; the e same 
ee whicb a circular of 
we “o = + had f 
itcom 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 





READERS of the dai ve noticed that t 
of ti elarge watch corp ates tu this (N cyuntry the EL 
gin and Waltham, h.ve made arother cut in the 


Rarang enstmouaiy Ittge and comp ete planta index 
ving enormous: aud com: - 
content Sopavantens. arge Mi D people. ho 
ev-r, desire a bh 





ing Q) 
to the best +o movemeuts, costing $lal iess. The 
and cl Cum} . ot Boston and 
Ren ve You K, do oot wanafacture the. Goer aedee, of 
mae 
c nnot ~~ aie ee ve a u 


side Raita ras 
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GRANVILLE MOSAIC WOOD FLOO 
— are many places in as wood floor 
on account of healt 
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‘by ckinson and Paeips, $f 
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Fall Importation of Scotch Axminster, 
Royal Wilton, and Brussels, in the 
newest designs and colorings. 


A large assortment of marked-down 
gxoods of the very best quality, 


AT $1.10 PER YARD. 
These goods will not be duplicated. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


The most complete assortment to be 
found in the city, 


Proadovay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


—— 


Fall 


Winter 
MILLINERY. 


The Fall and Winter Display of 
Trimmed Millinery in our handsome 


MILLINERY PARLORS 


on second floor cannot be equalled by 
Our 
selection of Imported Pattern Bon- 
nets, Toques and Round Hats are in 
style and finish beyond comparison 
with what we have heretofore offered. 
In addition to this we offer choice 
designs from our own workrooms, 
which are fully equal to Imported 
Patterns and much lower in Price. A 
visit to this Department will well re- 
pay one for the time expended. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,; 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st St. 





any millinery house in this city. 


CARPETS. 


TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS 
and INGRAINS. 


Cur Autumn Stock of these popu- 
lar Carpets is very attractive. All 
the new patterns and colorings are to 
be found in it. 

The entire line has been placed on 
Sale at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES. 


Samples and Prices on application, 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, New York. 


DRESS GOODS, 


On Monday next we shall place on 
sale 900 pieces Dress Goods of foreign 
manufacture: Rough Camel’s Hair 
Tweeds, Homespuns and Cheviots, in 
the irregular checks and knotted 
effects so greatly in favor. 

New tonesin the uncommon Chev- 
ron and Billow weavings. 

Handsome Diagona!'s, Whip Cords 
and Bedfords in Red-ash, Gray-ash, 
Tan-bark, and other late shades from 
Paris color-card. 

English Pilot Serge in five shades of 
navy, fast dye. 

A special importation of Paris Dress 
Patterns, showing novel arrange- 
ments of trimmings 

Visitors from other cities are in- 
vited to inspect this fine collection of 
Dress Goods now shown in its com- 
pleteness. 


JamesMcCreery &Co., 


BROADWAY & 1lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Fall Styles Now Open. 
ROYAL WILTONS 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
At about the price of an ordinury velvet 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


IMPORTED RUGS, 


In all sizes, to be closed out at prices far 
below their actual value. 


We call special attention to our 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


which we helieve will wear equal to a Body Bruseeis, 
and in style and effect rich as a Wiiton 


ODD PATTERNS IN EXTRA SUPERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


FURNITURE. 


A large assortment of suits and Lees pieces, our own 
upholsterin 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., ; 
NEW YORK. 
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MENTLATED WTERAMR-SPACE. CLOTHING 


Adapted to all climates and all variations o ten yere-f 
ere 8 Bold by leading moar s in | prinetpai cities. 
justrated catalogue mailed f on application to 


}HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO.T1 

















CABRONZE BMORIALS IN GRANITE, 
1821 ayy on Y, Clty, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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Jusurance, 


GERMANY’S COMPULSORY INSUR- 
ANCE SYSTEM. 


A WRITER in the Christian Union fur- 
nishes an account of the present State in- 
surance: system of Germany, dating from 
June 15th, 1883, and we condense some 
portions of his paper. The object of the 
law, which is compulsory and is appli- 
cable to most German workmen, is to se- 
cure the workman’s support when inca- 
pacitated, The workmen are organized 
into Unions, the memb 'r to receive, dur- 
ing illness, free medical attendance, in- 
cluding dentistry, medicines, and such 
simple surgical contrivances as crutches 
and trusses, together wita periodical pay- 
ments of one-balf of bis assessed wages, 
and, in the event of death, a sum equal 
to twenty times the wages of a local day 
laborer for certain specified survivors. 
To provide the funds, members of the 
communal associations from one to ,one 
ani a half per cent. of the wages of a 
local day lavorer; members of factory, 
guild, building, and local trade associa- 
tions are assessed two to three per 
cent. of the average wages in their 
ovcupations, but ooly a third of the 
excess over $1 per day of earnings can be 
insured, The maximum assessment for 
communal associations is 2} per cent.; for 
all others, miners’ univns excepted, 44 
per cent. Two-thirds of the money re- 
quired comes from these assessments; 
the employer pays the otner third, The 
workman has nothing to do to become 
insured, except to pertorm his usual werk; 
by taking work ne becomes insured, and 
his employer deducts the required sub- 
scriptions from bis weekly wages. The 
employer bears the expense of man- 
agement, and 1s Chairman of tne executive 
committee chosen by the workman; in 
each meeting, tue firm votes as equal to 
half the workmen present, but in the 
meeting at woich the workmen choose 
their representatives On the exccutive 
committee the firm has no vote and no 
title to be present, Ali the books of every 
association are open to the appointed au- 
thoritics for inspection. According toa 
recently publisaed official repert, the 
number of associations at the beginning 
of 1889, was 20,168; number of insured, 
5,516,461, la tne year 1888-89, 1,762,520 
cases were cared for, with a tocal of 29,- 
528 770 days of illness; the expenditures 
for treatment and pensions were some 
$15,200,000, and for administration,$1,100,- 
000; 12,900 assoviations also had a total 
reserve tund of $12,200,000, The articie 
continues’ 

“The insurance against accident was in- 
tended to supplement the insurance against 
illness. The Employers’ Liability Act ot 
January 21st, 1873, had been found to 
yive workingmen ouly formal rights. The 
legal process of obtaining compensation 
from empioyers for injuries was se long and 
expensive (hat the preat mass of Wage-earn- 
ers Were practically unprotected. Tne Ac- 
cideot Lusuranee Act of July 6th, 1884, how- 
ever, laid the basis of the right to compen- 
sation for injuries in toe public law and 
not 10 the private tiability of tae employer. 
Its application was Made Compulsory in the 
classes included witnin the scope of tne ILII- 
ness Lnsuraoce Act. 1t was so framed as to 
0 in Operati on first woeu the provisions ot 
tne Liluess Insurance Act had been ex- 
hausted. it begins to afford support to the 
insures: at tle expiration of the thirteen 
weeks covered by the illness insurance, and 
contempiates cases of partial or total dis- 
ablement auc death. ‘The organs for the 
detailed administration of this act are em- 
ployers’-trades associatiuns, under the su 
pervision of the Imperiat lusurance Board 
in Berlina. Thecompeusation to the insured 
in case Of partial or total disablement, or to 
his survivors 10 Case Of death, 1s a certain 
percentage of his wages. La cases of total 
disabiemept, the pension till death is 66 2-3 
per cent.; in case of death, 20 per cent. to 
the widow, 15 per ceut. to each fatherless 
child til 108 Diteenta year, 20 per cent. to 
eucao fatheriess aud motneriess child till its 

fi.teeutb ycar, 29 per cent, till deata to liv- 
ing ancesturs dependent for suppurt on de- 
ceased. A ijumpsum equal to twenty times 
the daily waxes 1s paid fur burial expenses, 
and a consideraole final amouat is givea to 
vhe widow on re-marriage. For a working- 


man earning %5 a week, for instance, the 
schedule woula be approximately as fol- 





lows: Total disablement, monthly pension 
of $13.50; burial expenses, $1650; widow’s 
monthly pension, $425; monthly pension 
of fatherless child till fifteenth year, 
$3.25; monthly pension of fatherless and 
motherless child till fifteenth year, $4.25; 
monthly pension of living ancestors, uuder 
indicated conditions, $4 25; amount to widow 
on remarriage, $150. Ail expenses of the 
accident insurance associations are met by 
the employers. The workingmen do not 
contribute a cent. Every employer is 
assessed annually by his association 1n pro- 
portion to the amount of wages he has paid 
out in the preceding year, and to the degree 
of danger to which his workingmen are ex- 
posed. The association is empowered to 
make regulations for the avoidauce of acci- 
dents. Aitho free from ali contributions, 
workingmen are notentirely excluded frcm 
the affairs of the associations. Their repre- 
sentatives, chosen by the executive com- 
mittee of the illness insurance associations, 
participate in the police investigations of 
accidents, and they are consulted as to the 
measures for the prevention of accidents. 
They are represented in the Board of Arbi- 
tration and in the Imperial Insurance 
Board in Berlin. Since the Accident Insur- 
ance law was passed, its provisions have 
been extended to persons in the carrying 
trades, agriculture, and forestry. By a 
special section of the law the Government 
is cparged with the care of its employ és in 
the postal, telegraphic, marine and military 
service, and ia its saops and factories. The 
official report laid before the Reichstag last 
December showed that toere were in Ger- 
many, at the end of 1889, 112 accident insur- 
ance associations, representing 5,126,044 
co.cerns, With 12,831,246 iasured persons. 
I'ne rapid growth of accident insurance in 
Germany may be judged trom the fact that 
iu 1886 the number of associatioas was but 
62, tne number of concerns but 269,174, and 
the number of insured but 3,473,435. Io 
1889 compensation was awarded in 31,449 
cases of accideuts, 2,908 of wnich resulted in 
total disablemeut, aud 5,260 in death; 3 328 
widows and 6,996 cnildren became eutitled 
to pensions aod payments. The total 
amount paid to the iasured and theirsurviv- 
ors was $3,500,000. The total reserve fund 
of ali associations was, on January Ist, 
1890, 310,500 000, 

‘Lhe luvalid and Old Age Insurance Act 
of Jane 22d, 1889, is far mere radical and 
comprehensive than the two preceding 
laws, and has beeao, therefure, the storm 
center of tne political struggle over the 
whole insurance sysiem. A multitude of 
special Government agencies has been 
created to adminster tne insurance which 
it was found inexpedient to intrust to the 
illness or accident insurance association. 
The exciusively financial affairs of the new 
institution are ia caarge of tue local post- 
offices. The law is compulsory. Under it 
worsingmen are graded in tour classes, 
according to the positions of the incomes 
in this scoedule: first cla-s, #25 to $84 in a 
year of 300 days; second class, $84 to 3132; 
third class, $137 tu $204; foartn clasa, $204 
to $480. The weekiy payments for tnese 
classes are respectively 3), 5, 6 and 74 
cents. The payments are registered weekly 
by the empicycr, who sticks receipt stamps, 
procured from the Government insurance 
agencies, on the workingman’s insurance 
card. On paying the wages the employer 
deducts hait the tee from the amount due 
the workingman. He pays the ovher half. 
The insuraace of a man 111 fer more than 
eignt days is entered without coutribations 
tor one year. The insurance tees of a manin 
the military seiv.ce are paid by the Govern- 
ment. After 235 weeks of insurance under 
the law, a workipgmaa, on becoming dis- 
acled, is entitled to an invalid pension. 
Disablement under the law meaus incapac- 
ity to earn one-sixth of the member's aver- 
age wayes for tne last five years, plus one- 
sixth of the average local wages of a day 


laborer. Tbe amount of tue pension depends 
ln every Case OD the leagtu Of the period of 
insurance, Tauglug trum au awount of 
$27.53 alter five years 1n tne first clas» to one 
of $0¥.82 ailer Dity years lu Lhe tuurta class. 

"';ne workluguan’s Clalm toa peusiou at 
the age of seventy Oue 1s estabdlisued by his 
iusurance tor 1,410 weeks, aitho, to avoid 
the VLberWilse Lecessury utlay of the Dene- 
tics to accrue LO LLG WoOrklugman from this 
act, special provision has veeu Made fur be- 
KluDing al Ouce Lhe peusiouiny vl Workiry- 
meu Of mure tuau seVeuly years. Lane 
“#uvlint Of Lae peusiOn Varies WiLL Le posi- 
tuon of Loe lusurea ln tue income classes 
@ireauy Gescrived. Ln the Ost Ciass bho an- 
mUal pebsivd In $25.54; iu toe secon, $32 30; 
iu Une tard, S8¥.u/; 14 Ube Lourin, $40.84, 
‘Lhe eXpemse Of cue wovle old aye aud in- 
Valid luSurabce eyolem@ ls Glvived about 
eVeluy alnvug the Suave, tne emyloyers, aua 
the iusu:ea.’ 


a 


The number of applications for pensions 
under woe Oid age avd invalidism iosur- 
auce law was 27,007 in January, 40,488 
in February, 26,750 in Marca, ana 16,188 
in April, 





Mr. JosepH F. Knapp, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
this city, died on the steamer “* La Cham- 
pagne” on the 14th inst., two days after 
the vessel left Havre. Mr. Knapp had been 


in poor health for seme time, and went to 
Europe iv May in the hope of restoration, 
He was stricken with paralysis in July, 
and et adily grew worse until his death. 
Mr. Knapp was essentially a self-made 
roan, He was born in this city July 1st, 
1832. His father died when he was quite 
young, and an uncle took him in charge 
and gave him some little education. He 
then came to New York and obtained 
employment in a lithographic establish- 
ment, where, by close attention to his 
duties, he became the junior partner, and 
in a few years became the sole owner of 
the business, afterward known as the 
Knapp Lithographing Company. In 1870 
Mr. Koapp turned his atten'ion to insur- 
ance matters, and in 1872 he became 
President of the Metropoitan, which of. 
fice he retained up to his death. He was 
a trustee in a large number of banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, and 
other corporations in this city. A few 
years *go he rebuilt the South Second 
Street Methodist Church of Brooklyn at a 
cost of about $25,000. He was quite an 
authority on the fine arts, and at his house 
in B:ooklyn bad some very fine examples, 
He was avery charitable man, and had 
helped young men in poor circumstances 
to help themselves, thus giving them a 
start in life; and there are to day many 
business men in this vicinity who owe 
their success entirely to him. His death 
is a matter of deep regret. 








A PRESS dispatch from the town of Red 
Bank, N. J., says that the branch of the 
Order of the Annual Friends, started there 
a year ago, is at theend of itstether. The 
initiation fee was $5, and the expense dues 
#4. The members were to pay in $45 dur- 
ing the year and then withdraw $100; if 
the members bad asked where the rest of 
the money was to be found, they. might 
perhaps have been told that the Empire 
of Kussia had kindly undertaken to fur- 
nD soit; but they accepted the agreeable 
prospect and put their money in without 
caring toknow. During the year, the dis- 
patch says, there have been twenty-five 
as.essments of $2 each, making $59 in ali; 
this was $14 more than they had expected 
to pay for the $100, but still there wasa 
margin left, and they held on, Yet when 
the September call came, and was for 
fourteen assessments ($28) at once, ** the 
lodge did not rest easy” but sent a com- 
mittee of ir qairy to the Sopreme Council 
at Lowell, Muss. The good, simple souls! 
The commicttee’s report was not taverable, 
so a meeting was called and the Lodge 
was disbanded. ‘* Next!” 
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1851, T 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied tu 
varbicipate in distributions of surpius. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


CONTINENT AL 


INSURANCE OO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January lst, 1891. 








Cash Capital............. eiveade $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
force, etc......... Otecvesoueseee 2,985,328 79 


Net Surplus..... Seececescocccccce 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... ccceses .. 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, @nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ’{ Ass’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague streets. Brookiyn, “N. Y. 
J.J MCvONALD, Manager Wesvorn Department, 
Chicago, I 1. 

R. J, TAYLOR, General adjuster, 
GEO.E KUINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 


San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











September 24, 1891. 
WASHINGTON 
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Company, 


Sy OF NEW YORK. 
W. A BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


Assels, - Over $11,000,000 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of #gencies, 
21 Cortlandt St. N. Y. City. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st, 1891. 





ASE CA PITA Sinnasavanpecgisate 
MSUTANCE............. { 
Reserve fur ail other Habiiities. eee tof 3. 0 
OU Os dan vaccccenatecconetnescces 511 rt 


BOBOOR6 06606 cvcdssedosccesicceus $2,622,480 85 
Policy-holders in this Gompens have increased Protec- 
taon under the Guaranties of the 
KEW YOHE AEE Core rtd 

> e 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. ow 
GEO. C. HOWE, sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec: 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of theCom- 
pany. submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to ist December, 1890.......... 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1800........- cece scscoseeseseeeee 1,357,821 4 


Total Marine Premiums,..........c0c.- $5,187,152 33 

Premiums marked eff from Ist January, 

1890, to 3lst Decem ber, 1890,......c0c02-... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

period - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $75:,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,590,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,246,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 
ti d at, see ceeoscesees 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 
Cash in Bank oe 





198.428 18 
AMOUNL, cocccccesce++ssceese $12,527,334 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next, 














By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERION. 
A.A RAVEN DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MAOY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILUIAM DEGROOT, Cc oly 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, NARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
os HAND WiLLiaM @ BOULTON 

D HEWLET . 


OHN T, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH - 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHRISTIAN pg THOMSON. 


a PAaVPN ret Pen atdant 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ETA BI cities) 1590-93413 954 38 
$2,030,530 14 


~ fy" KATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the o d lif+ rate vremium. 
onaaat Cash d‘stributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid up values to which the in- 
sages ts cattle’ by the 





assach usetts Statute 


rates and veiues for vent on 
appiication to the Company's Office. ko 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0s, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. FURNER, Asst, 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 18o1. 





Assets, ... ‘ > 
Liabilities, 


$119,243,744-47 


including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,593,297.13 












































, - Total Undivided Surplus, over 
4 per cent. Reserve, . ‘ . es $23,740,447.34 
Income, ‘ Biotin " ; $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, . .  720,662,473.00 
The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 
The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 
Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 
Be 
¥ ? 
INCORPORATED - 1850 - NEW YORK. 
THE D STATE 
Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
1888. 1859. 1890. 
New 'nsurance 

written. .....$6,335,665 50 $8,463,925 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 

Insurance i 

force Dec 31st.25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 
GEO. H. RURFORD, Presid :nt. 

7 A. WHEEL WRIGHT, Ace Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN Actuary. 

The two most outer plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
re the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
demnity in the event of dent nt the Lowen ssible 

J. M. ALLEN, President. present cash outlay: ‘and the GUARANTEED IN: 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. Bane PoctOY when insurance, and which in ‘the 
¥. B. AELER, 94 Vice-President. used as COLLATERAL SECORITY FOR A LOAN. 
&. B. PERBOM, Ceccctaty end Teaksans, poi y with the tormas and conditions of theee 
me i pane RGSNE Salers Re So 

Agencian.at Home Office 
Life Assurance Company of 

Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 

January ist, 189. 
fh ‘ CPBT wid RBA? A 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $906,257 74 
eres te oy seen 

TOTAL ASSETS J: Ist, 1891... wan? 

rr raom VORE WI MDMURG HT toss kes, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


















HOME 
Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








CAPITAL STOCK - - 





LEVI P. MORTON. 
HEN 


WILLIAM L, BIGELOW 
THOMAS B. GREENE, { Seers. 





New York July, 14, 1891. 


IAM STURGIS, R 
JOHN R. FORD. NE 
M R. FOSDIC 
H. TOWNSEND, JOHN H. NAS 
OLIVER S. CARTER, JOHN H. I 
NRY M. TABER, WALTER 


DIRECTORS: 


DANIEL A, HEALD, 


H. LEW 
LUCIEN C. WARNER. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


mead ‘At ee t Assistant Secretaries, 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1891 


$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks . $191,142 97 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of ‘eollection 562,769 44 
Reali Estate ... 1,510,441 65 
Loans on Stocks . J 299,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort; gages 654,421 03 
tncerest due and accrued t 47,125,73 
Par Value. MarketValue. 
United States Currency . . 6percent. $528,000 00  $624.525 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 -65 ** a 1,100,000 00 1,320,000 00 
New York City . —_— ” 500,000 00 522.500 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement q Vex ns 182.512 20 189,812 69 
City of Richmond, Va. " eS Bey ° 50.0060 00 56,000 00 
Weleuike City, Neb., Paving District oa 7 25.000 00 26,250 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . = “ 25.000 00 25.750 00 
State of Georgie. Kegistered . . 816 * . 25.000 00 25 625 00 
- Mississippi . . 20.000 00 20,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, ‘Towa, City Improvement. y ¢ 18,600 00 19,158 00 
Kansas City, Kas.. improvement P rr ie 7 12,500 00 13,125 00 
City of Atchison, Kasz., Internal Improvement % Be “ 10,000 00 10,500 00 

i * ~ ae Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 
Lie 6 ™ 200,000 00 212.000 00 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. 4. “ 112,000 00 100,240 00 

New "York Central & Hudson River Railroad First — 
Mortgage ~~ ee (1903) . oy 100,000 00 123,250 00 

. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Registered 
(1900 7 a 100,000 00 119,500 00 

Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 
old ..™ 100,000 00 103,500 00 

Ohio & pede’ Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(19 on ” 100,000 00 113,000 00 

Peoria, lle Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division)( 1920) . are ” 100,000 00 103,000 00 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) .7 * os 100,900 00 130,000 v0 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 - 100,000 00 109,000 00 

West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered). . 3 7 100,000 00 100,500 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. ‘Ist M’t? ze (1909) ag ” 100,000 00 110,000 00 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R’y. Co. First 
a (1921) . 2 “ 100,000 00 106,250 00 

Jeffersonville, bm and Indianapolis R. R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) 7 ” 100,000 00 117,000 00 

Toledo, Ano Arbor and Cadillac Railway Co. ‘Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917) . ae bad 100,000 00 83,000 00 

Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Pili Co. ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) 4 os 75,000 00 88,500 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . _-— - 50,000 00 57,250 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgage . . tT i " 50,000 00 56,500 60 
Savannah & Western,First Con’d Mu’ge Gt’d she. “ 50,000 00 42,000 00 

Virginia Midland Railway Co. General sertqnge 
ig ge stamped (1936). 5 ¢ * eyes 00 42,500 00 
Louisville, St. L. and Tex. R’y Co. ist Mt’ ge. (1917) ms (4 ” 90,000 00 41 500 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage . - * ” 25 000 00 20,625 00 

Des Moines Water Works Company, of Lowa, 1 First 
Consolidated Mortgage (1909) . 6 ” 50,000 00 50 000 00 
Denver Water Company, Ist Mortgage , . Pe see , 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Streator, [ll,, Aqueduct Co., Ist Mortgage, te - 10,000 00 10,000 00 

1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 “ New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 * 100,000 00 93,750 00 

1000s ** Chicarso, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred . a 100,000 90 84,000 00 
500 ‘“  #LakeShore& Micn. 8’th’n R’y Co. 100 —** 50.000 00 58,250 00 
400 =“ fowa Central Preferred - _ 40,000 0¢ 8,800 00 
400. “ National Broadway Bank of N. Y., 3 10,000 00 28,000 00 

200 +“ $American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . _— 20.000 00 30,350 00 
200 ‘“ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. 100‘ 20,000 Ou 44.000 00 
200 “ Bank of America, N. Y. 100 —** 20.000 00 41,400 00 
200 ‘* Manhattan Company, N. y. a 10,000 00 17,500 00 

200 +“ Merchants’ Exchange Nationa: Bank 
of N. a 10,000 00 12,600 00 
200 ‘ Chatham National Bank of N. y: ie 5,000 00 20.500 00 
200 +“ National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. _— = 20,000 00 38,600 00 
200 “ Nassau nk es 10,000 00 17,300 00 

200 “* National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y,. ‘ — 5,000 00 9,000 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. 100 ** 10,000 Ou 85,000 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic . 100 * 10,000 00 18,400 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bank of N.Y . ee a 10,000 00 17,275 00 
200 “ Holland Trust Co. . —_— 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 ‘* Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn : eae 20,000 00 50,000 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co ae ..,** 5,000 00 14,000 00 
45 ‘“ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. _ 4,500 00 9,000 00 
$8,982, 86 51 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital . SRO Sy enue ° $3,000,000 00 
Fy Premium Fund é 3,788,079 00 
Un ° 514,297 77 
Sin ound 4 47,827 83 
Un Re-insurance a and i Commission on Uncoilecred | Premiums 229,904 83 
Net Surplus ei 1,402,177 08 





$8.982.28* 51 


FRANCIS H. Less. 


HENRY F, NOYES 


t Vice-Pres’ts.. 
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Old and Young. 


AT HUSKING TIME. 


BY E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 








AT husking time the tassel fades 

To brown above the yellow blades, 
Whose rustling sheath enswathes the corn 
That bursts its chrysalis in scorn 

Longer to lie in prison shades. 


Among the merry lads and maids 

The creaking ox-cart slowly wades 

’T wixt stalks and stubble, sacked, and torn 
At husking time. 


‘The prying pilot crow persuades 
The flock to join in thieving raids; 
The sly racoon with craft inborn 
His portion steals—from plenty’s horn 
His pouch the saucy chipmunk lades 
At husking time. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO. 


SHON McGANN’S TOBOGGAN RIDE. 








BY GILBERT PARKER, 





“Oh, it’s down the long side of Farcalladen Rise 
With the knees pressing hard to the saddle 


my men; 
With the sparks from the hoofs giving light 
to the eyes, 
And our hearts beating hard as we rode to 
the Glen!” 


** And it’s back with the ring of the chain and 


the spur, 
And it’s back with the sun on the hill and 
the moor, 
And it’s back, is the thought sets my pulses 
astir!— 


But Ill never go back to Farcalladen more.” 
Shon McGann was lying on a pile of 
buffalo robes in a mountain but—an Aus- 
tralian would call it a humpey—singing 
thus to himself with his pipe between his 
teeth. In the room, besides Shon, were 
Pretty Pierre, Jo Gordineer, the Honor- 
able Just Trafford, called by his com- 
panions simply ‘‘The Honorable,” and 
Péce Champagne, the owner of the estab- 
lishment. Not that Monsieur Cham- 
pagne, the French Canadian, was really a 
pére. The name was given to him witb 
a humourous cynicism peculiar to the 
Rockies. We have little to do with Pére 
Cnampagne here; but since he may appear 
again in other tales, this explanation is 
made, 

Jo Gordineer had been telling The Hon- 
orable about the ghost of White-faced 
Mountain, and Pretty Pierre was collabo- 
rating with Pére Champagne in the prep- 
aration of what, in the presence of the 
Liw—that is of the Northwest Mounted 
Police—was called ginger-tea, in consid- 
eration of the prohibition statute, 

Shon McGann had been left to himself; 
an unusual thing; for every one hada 
shot at Shon, when opportunity occurred; 
and never a buil’s-eye could they make 
ouhim. His wit was like the shield of a 
certain mythological personage. 

He had wandered on from verse to 
verse of the song with one eye on the 
collaborators and an ear open to The 
Honorable’s polite exclamations of won- 
der. Jo had, however, come to the end 
of his weird tale—for weird it certainly 
was, told at the foot of White-faced 
Mountain itself and in a region of vast 
solitudes—the pair of chemists were ap- 
proaching ‘“‘ the supreme union of unctu- 
ous elements” as The Honorable put it, 
and in the silence that fell for a moment, 
there creptthe words of the singer: 

And it’sdown the long side of Farcalladen 
Rise 
And it’s swift as an arrow and straight asa 
spear”’ 

Jo Gordineer interrupted: ‘ Say, Shon, 
when do you get through with that to- 
boggan ride of yours? Isn’t there any 
end to it?” 

But Shon was looking with both eyes 
now at the collaborators and he sang 
softly on: 

“ And it’s sharp as the frost when the summer- 
time dies, 
That we rode to the glen and with never a 
fear.” 
And then he added: ‘‘ The end’s cut off, 
Joey me boy; but what’s a toboggan ride, 
anyway?” 

** Listen to that, Pretty Pierre. I'll be 
permanently shivered if he knows what a 
toboggan ride is,” 

















** Hot shivers it’ll be for you, Joey, my 
boy, and no quinine over the bar either,” 
said Shon, 

“Tell him what a toboggan ride is, 
Pretty Pierre.” 

And Pretty Pierre said: ‘‘ Eb, well. I 
will tell you—it is like—no, you have the 
word previse, Joseph! Eh! What?’ 

Pretty Pierre then added something in 
French, Shon did not understand it, but 
he saw Toe Honorahle smile, so with a 
gentle kind of contempt he went on 
singing: 

“ And it’s hey for the hedge, and it’s hey for the 


wall, 
And it’s over the stream with an echoing 
ery: 
And there’s three fled forever from old Done- 
gal, 


And there’s two that have shown how bold 
Irishmen die.” 

The Honorable then said: ‘*‘ What is that 
all about, Shon? I never heard the song 
before.” : 

**No more yon did. AndI wishI could 
see the lad that wrote that song, livin’ or 
dead. If one of ye’s will tell me about 
your toboggan rides, I’ll unfold about 
the ‘Song of Farcalladen Rise,’ ” 

The collaborators passed the lotion. 
Pretty Pierre, seated on a candle-box, 
with the glass in his delicate fingers, said: 
** Eh, well, The Honorable has much lan- 
guage, he can speak, precise—this would 
be better with a little lemon, just a little 
—The Honorable, he, perhaps, will tell. 
Eh?” 

Pretty Pierre\was showing his white 
teeth. He did not like The Honorable, 
The Honorable understood that, but he 
made clear to Shon’s mind what tobog gan- 
ing is. 

And Shon, on his part, with fresh and 
hearty voice, touched here and there by 
a plaintive modulation, told about that 
ride on Farcalladen Rise; a tale of broken 
laws, aud flight and fighting and death 
and exile; and never a word of hatred in 
it all. 

** And the writer of the song, who was 
he?” said The Honorable. 


‘* A gentleman after God’s own heart. 
Heaven rest his soul, if he’s dead, which 
I’m thinkin’ is so, and give him the luck 
of the world if he’s livin’, say I. But it’s 
little I know what’s come to him. In 
the heart of Australia I saw him fast ; and 
mates we were together, after gold. And 
little gold did we get but what was in the 
heart of him. And we parted one day, I 
carryin’ the song that he wrote for me, 
of Farcalladen Rise, and the memory of 
him; and him givin’ me the word, ‘Ill 
not forget you, Shon me boy, whatever 
comes, remember that. And a_ short 
pull of the Three-Star together for the 
partin’ salute,’ says he. And the Three- 
Star in one sup each, we took, as solemn 
as the mass, and he went away toward 
Cloncurry, and I to the Coast; and that’s 
the last that I saw of him, now three 
years gone. And here I am, and I wish I 
was with him wherever he is.” 

‘* What was his name?” said The Hon- 
orable. 

** Lawless.” 

The tingers of The Honorable trembled 
on his cigar. ‘* Very interesting, Shon,” 
he said, as he rose puffing hard till his 
face was in acloud of smoke. ‘‘ You had 
many adventures together, I suppose,” he 
continued. 

‘* Adventures we had and sufferin’ be- 
whiles, and fun too, to the neck and 
flowin’ over.” 

** You'll spin us a long yarn about them 
another night, Shon,” said The Honora- 
ble. 

“Tl do it now, a yarn as long as the 
lies of the Government ; and proud of the 
chance,” 

** Not to-night, Shon” (there was a kind 
of huskiness to the voice of The Honora- 
ble); *‘ it’s time to turnin. We've along 
tramp over the glacier to-morrow, and 
we must start at suprise.” 

The Honorable was in command of the 
party, tho Jo Gordineer was the guide, 
and all were miners making for the little 
Goshen Field over in the Pi-pi valley. 
At least Pretty Pierre said he was a 
miner. 


No one thought of disputing the au- 
thority of The Honorable, and they all 
rose, 





In a few minutes there was silence in 
the hut, save for the oracular breathing 
of Pére Champagne and the sparks from 
the fire. But The Honorable did not sleep 
well; he lay and watched the fire 
through most of the night. 

The day was clear, glowing, decisive. 
Not a cloud in the curve of azure, nota 
shiver of wind down the canyon, nota 
frown in Nature, if we except the lower- 
ing shadows from the shoulders of the 
Giants of the range. Crowning the shad- 
ows was a splendid helmet of light, rich 
with the dyes of the morning; the pines 
were touched with a brilliant if austere 
warmth; the pride of lofty lineage and 
severe isolation was regnaut over all, 
And up through the splendor and the 
shadows and the loneliness and the aus- 
tere warmth must our travelers go. 
Must go? Scarcely that. But The Hon- 
orable had made up his mind to cross the 
glacier, and none sought to dissuade him 
from his choice; the more so, because 
there was something of danger in the 
business. Pretty Pierre had merely 
shrugged his shoulders at the suggestion, 
and had said: 

‘On! well the higher we go, the faster 
we live; that is something.” 

** Sometimes we live ourselves to death 


- too quickly. In my schooldays I watched 


4 mouse in a jar of oxygen do that,” said 
The Honorable. 

‘That is the best way to die,” said 
Pretty Pierre—‘ much.” 

Jo Gordineer had been over the path 
before. He was confident of the way, 
and proud of his office of guide. 

**Climb Mont Blanc if you will,” said 
The Honorable, ‘‘but leave me these 
White Bastions of the Selkirks,”’ 

Evenso. They have not seen the Snowy 
Hills of God who have yet to look upon 
the Rocky- Mountains, absolute, stupen- 
dous, sublimely grave. 

Jo Gordineer and Pretty Pierre strode 
on together. They being well away from 
the other two, The Honorable turned and 
said to Shon: ‘* What was the name of 
the man that wrote that song of yours 
again, Shon ?” 

** Lawless,” 

** Yes, but his first name.” 

‘* Duke—Duke Lawless.” 

There was a pause in which the other 
seemed to be intently studying the glacier 
above them. Then he said: ‘* What was 
he like?—ia appearance, I mean.” 

‘“*A trifle more than your six feet, 
about your color of hair and eyes, and 
with a trick of smilin’ that would melt 
the heart of an exciseman, and O’Con- 
nel’s own at a joke, barrin’ a time or two 
that he got hold of a pile of papers from 
the ould country. By the Grave of St. 
Shon, thin he was as dry of fun as a piece 
of blotting-paper. And he said at last, 
before he was aisy and free again: ‘ Shon,’ 
says he, ‘ii’s better to burn your ships 
behind ye, isn’t it?” 

** And I havin’ thought of a glen in ould 
{reland that l’Ul never see agaip, nor any 
that’s in it, said : ‘ Not only burn them to 
the water’s edge, Duke Lawless, but 
swear to your own soul that they never 
lived, but in the dreams of the night.’ ” 

*** You’re right there, Shon,’ says he, 
and after that no luck was bad enough to 
cloud the gay heart of him; and bad 
enough it was sometimes,” 

** And why do you fear that he is not 
alive ?” 

** Because I met an old mate of mine 
one day on the ‘Frazer,’ and he said 
that Lawless had never come to Clon- 
curry, and a hard, hard road it was to 
travel,” 

Jo Gordineer was calling to them, and 
there the conversation ended. Ina few 
minutes the Four stood on the edge of 
the glacier. Each man had a long 
hickory stick which served as alpenstock, 
a bag hung at his side, and tied to his 
back was his gold-pan, the hollow side in, 
of course. Shon’s was tied a httle lower 
down than the others. 

They passed up this solid river of ice, 
this giant power at endless strife with 
the colossal hills, up toward its head. 
The Honorable was the first to reach the 
point of vantage, and to look down upon 
the vast and wandering fissures, the 
frigid bulwarks, the rampired fortresses 
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of ice, the ceaseless snows, the aisles of 
the White Sanctuary through which 
Nature’s portentous antiphonals rolled. 
Shon was a short distance below with bis 
hand over his eyes sweeping the semi- 
circle of glory. 

Suddenly there was a sharp cry: ‘“‘Mon 
Dieu! Look!” shouted Pretty Pierre. 

Shon McGann had fallen on a smooth 
pavement of ice. The gold-pan was be- 
neath him; and down the glacier he was 
whirled—whirled, for Shon had stuck 
his heels in the snow and ice, and the gold- 
pan performed a series of circles as it 
sped down the incline. His fingers 
clutched the ice and snow, but they only 
left a red mark of blood behind. Must he 
go the whole course of that frozen slide 
plump into the wild depths below? 

**Mon Dieu—mon Dieu!” said Pretty 
Pierre, piteously. The face of The Hon- 
orable was set and tense. Jo Gordineer’s 
hand clutched his throat as if he choked. 
Still Shon speeds. It is a matter of sec- 
onds only. The tragedy crowds to the 
awful end, 

Does it? See! 

There is a tilt in the glacier, and the 
gold-pan suddenly whirling again swings 
to the outer edge, and shoots over. 

As if hurled from a catapult, the Irish- 
man is ejected from the white monster’s 
back. He falls on a wide shelf of ice, 
covered with unimpacted snow, through 
which he is tunneled, and drops on an- 
ether ledge below, near the pata by 
which he and his companions had as 
cended., 

**Shied from the Finish!” said Jo Gor- 
dineer. 

‘Le pauvre Shon,” added Pretty 
Pierre. 

The Honorable was making his way 
down, bis brain haunted by the words, 
‘He'll never go back to Farcalladen 
more,” 

But Jo Gordineer was right. 

For Shon McGann is alive. He lies 
breathless, helpless, for a moment; then 
he sits up and scans his lacerated fiagers; 
he looks up the path by which he had 
come; he looks down the path he seemed 
destined to go; he starts to scratch his 
head, but pauses in the act, by reason of 
his fingers. 

Then he said: “ It’s my mother wouldn’t 
know me from a can of cold meat if I 
hadn’t stopped at this station; but wurra- 
wurra, what a car it was to come in?’ 
And he looked at his tattered clothes and 
bare elbows. He then unbuckled the 
gold-pan, and no easy task was with 
his ragged fingers. ‘‘’Twas not for deep 
minin’ I brought ye,” he said to the pan, 
**nor for scrapin’ the clothes from me 
back.” 

Just then The Honorable came up: 
‘*Snon, my maa! Alive, thank God! How 
is it with you?” 

*T’m hardly worth the lookin’ at. I 
wouldn’t turn my back to you for a ran- 
som,” 

‘* It’s enough that you’re here at all.” 

* Ah voila! this Irishman!” said Pretty 
Pierre, as his light fingers touched Shon’s 
bare bruised arm. 

This from Pretty Pierre! 

There was that in the voice which went 
to Sbon’s heart. Whocould have guessed 
that Pretty Pierre the Gambler would 
ever show a sign of sympathy or friend- 
ship for anybody? 

But it goes to prove that you can never 
be exact in your estimate of character. 

Jo Gordineer only said jestingly: ‘‘ Say 
now, what are yeu doing Shon, bringing 
us down here, when we might be well 
into the valley by this time.” 

‘*That in your face and the hair off 
your head,” said Shon; ‘it’s little you 
know a toboggan ride when you see one. 
{’ll take my share of the grog by the same 
token.” ? 

The Honorable uncorked his flask. 
“For it’s rest when the gallop is over, me men! 

And it’s here’s to the lads that have ridden 


their last; 
And it’s here’s”— 


But Shon had fainted with the flask in 
his hand and this snatch of a song on bis 
lips. 

They reached shelter that night, Had 
it not been for the accident, they would 
have got to their destination in the val- 
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ley; but here they were twelve miles 
from it. Whether this was fortunate or 
unfortupate, may be seen later. Com- 
fortably bestowed in this mountain tav- 
ern, after they had- toasted and eaten 
their venison and lit their pipes, they 
drew about the fire. 

Besides the Four, there was a figure 
that lay sleeping in a corner on a pile of 
pine branches, and wrapped in a bearskin 
robe. Whoever it was, slept soundly. 

‘And what was it like—the gold-pan 
flyer—the toboggan ride, Shon?’ re- 
marked Jo Gordineer. 

“« What was it like?—what was it like?” 
replied Shon. ‘Sure I couldn’t see what 
it was like for the stars that were hittin’ 
me in the eyes. There wasn’t any world 
at all. I was ridin’ on a streak of light- 
nin’, and niver a rubber for the wheels; 
and my fingers makin’ stripes of blood on 
the snow; and now the stars that were 
hittin’ me were white, and thin they were 
red, and sometimes biue”— 

‘‘ The stars and stripes,” inconsiderately 
remarked Jo Gordineer. 

‘“‘And there wasn’t any beginning to 
things, mor any end of them; and whin I 
struck the snow and cut down the core 
of it like a cat through a glass, I was 
willin’ to say with the Prophet of Ire- 
land ”— 

‘“*Are you going to pass the liniment, 
Pretty Pierre?” 

It was Jo Gordineer said that. 

What the Prophet of Israel did say— 
Israel and Ireland were identical to Shon 
—was never divulged. 

Shon’s bubbling sarcasm was full-stop- 
ped by the beneficent savor that rising 
now from the hands of the Four silenced 
all irrelevant speech. It was a function 
of importance. It was not simply neces- 
sary to say ‘‘ How” or ‘ Here’s reforma- 
tion,” or ‘‘I look toward you.” Asif by 
a common instinct, The Honorable, Jo 
Gordineer and Pretty Pierre turned to- 
ward Shon and lifted their glasses. Jo 
Gordineer was going tosay: *‘ Here’sa 
sife foot in the stirrups to you,” but he 
changed his mind and drank in silence. 

Shon’s eye had been blazing with fun, 
but it took on, all at once, a misty twinkle. 
None of them had quite bargained for 
this. The feeling had come like a wave 
of soft lightning and had passed through 
them. Did it come from the Irishman 
himself? Was it his own nature acting 
through those who called him ‘‘ partner”? 

Pretty Pierre got up and kicked savage- 
ly at the wood in the big fireplace. He 
somewhat ostentatiously and quite need- 
lessly put another log of Norfolk-pine 
upon the pile. 

The Honorable gayly suggested a song. 

‘* Sing us ‘ Avec les braves Sauvages,” 
Pcetty Pierre,” said Jo Gordineer. 

But Pretty Pierre waved his fingers to- 
ward Shon: ‘ Shon, his song—he did not 
finish—on the glacier. It is good we hear 
all. Yes,I think, Eh?” 

And so Shon sang: 

“O, it’s down the long side of Farcalladen 
Rise.” 

The sleeper on the pine branches, 
stirred nervously, as if the song were 
coming through a dream to him. At the 
third verse he started up, and an eager, 
sunburned face peered from the half- 
darkness at the singer. The Honorable 
was sitting in the shadow and with his 
back to the new actor in the scene. 

“ For it’s rest when the gallopis over my men! 
And it’s here’sto the lads that have ridden 
their last. 

And it’s here’s”— 

Shon paused. One of those strange 
lapses of memory came to him that come 
at times to most of us concerning 
familiar things. He could get no 
further than he did on the mountain 
side. He passed his hand over his fore- 
head bewilderedly: ‘‘ Saints forgive me, 
but it’s gone from me, and sorra the one 
can I get it; me that had it by heart, and 
the lad that wrote it, faraway. Death in 
the world but I’ll try it again! 

* For its rest when the gallop is over my men! 
And it’s here’s to the lads that have ridden 


their last; 
And it’s here'’s”— 


Again he paused. 
But from the half-darkness there came 
@ voice, a clear baritone, 


’ 


“ And it’s here’s to the lassies we leave in the 
len, 

With a smile for the Future, a sigh for the 

Past.” 

At the last words tbe figure strode down 
into the firelight. 

“Shon, old friend, don’t you know 
me?” 

Shon had started to his feet at the tirst 
note of the voice and stood as if spell- 
bound. 

There was no shaking of hands. Both 
men held each other, hard, by the shoul- 
ders and stood so fora moment looking 
steadily eye to eye. 

Then Shon said: ‘* Duke Lawless, 
there’s parallels of latitude and parallels 
of longitude, but who knows the tomb of 
ould Brian Borhoime?” 

Which was his way of saying ‘“‘ How 
came you here?” 

Duke Lawless turned to the others be- 
fore he replied. His eyes fell on The 
Honorable. With a start and a step back- 
ward he said, a peculiar angry dryness 
in his voice: 

* Just Trafford!” 

‘** Yes,” replied The Honorable, smiling, 
“T have found you.” 

“Found me! And why have you 
sought me? Me, Duke Lawless? I should 
have thought”— 

The Honorable interrupted; ‘‘ To tell 
you that you are Sir Duke Lawless.” 

** You sought me to tell me that?” 

“5 aa" 

** You are sure? And for naught else?” 

*‘ Asl live, Duke.” m 

The eyes fixed on The Honorable were 
searching. Sir Duke hesitated, then held 
out his hand. Inaswift but cordial si- 
lence it was taken. 

Nothing more could be said then. It is 
only in plays where gentlemen freely dis- 
cuss family affairs before a curious public. 

Pretty Pierre was busy with a decoc- 
tion. Jo Gordineer was his associate. 

Shon had drawn back, and was appar- 
ently examining the indentations on his 
gold-pan. 

**Shon, old fellow, come here,” said 
Sir Duke Lawless. 

But Shon had received a shock : “It’s 
little I knew Sir Duke Lawless,” he said. 

**It’s little you needed to know then, 
or need to know now, Shon, my friend. 
I’m Duke Lawless to you here and hence- 
forth, as ever I was then, on the Wallaby 
track.” 

And Shon believed him. 

The glasses were ready. 

** Tl give the toast,” said The Honora- 
ble, with a gentle gravity. ‘‘To Shon 
McGann and his Toboggan Ride.” 

**Tll drink to the first half of it with 
all my heart,” said Sir Duke. ‘It’s all I 
know about.” 

** Amen to that divorce,” said Shon. 

**But were it not for the Toboggan 
Ride we shouldn’t have stopped here,” 
said The Honorable; ‘‘and where would 
this meeting have been ?” 

‘That alters the case,” Sir Duke re- 
marked. 

‘*T take back the ‘ Amen’,” said Shon. 

IL 

Whatever claims Shon had upon the 
companionship of Sir Duke Lawless, he 
knew there were other claims that were 
more pressing. After the toast was fin- 
ished, with an emphasized assumption of 
weariness, and a hint of a long yarn on 
the morrow, he picked up his blanket and 
started for the room where all were to 
sleep. The real reason of this early de- 
parture was clear to Pretty Pierre at 
once; and in due time it dawned upon Jo 
Gordineer. 

The two Englishmen, left alone, sat for 
a few moments silent and smoking hard. 
Then The Honorable rose, got his knap- 
sack and took out a small bundle of 
papers, which he handed to Sir Duke, 
saying: ‘‘ By slow postal service to Sir 
Duke Lawless. Residence, somewhere 
on one of five continents.” 

An envelop bearing a woman’s writing 
was the first thing that met Sir Duke’s 
eye. He stared, took it out, turned it 
over, looked curieusly at The Honorable 
for a moment, and then began to break 
the seal. 

“Wait, Duke. Do not read that. We 





have something to say to each other 
first.” 






Sir Duke laid the letterdown. ‘‘ You 

have some explanation to make,” he said. 

“It was so long ago; mightn’t it be 

better to go over the story again?” 

‘“* Perhaps.” 

“Then it is best you should tellit. I 

am on my defense, you know.” 

Sir Duke leaned back, and a frown gath- 

ered on his forehead. Strikingly out of 

place on his fresh brown face it seemed. 

Looking quickly from the fire to the face 

of The Honorable and back again earnest- 

ly, as if the full force of what was re- 

quired came to him, he said: ‘* We'll get 
the perspective better if we put the talein 

the third person. Duke Lawless was the 
heir to the title and estates of Trafford 
Court. Next in succession to him was 
Just Trafford his cousin. Lawless had an 
income sufficient for a man of very mod- 
erate tastes. Trafford had not quite that; 
but he had his profession of the law. At 
college they had been fast friends, but 
afterward had drifted apart, through no 
no cause save difference of pursuits and 
circumstances. Friends they still were, 
and likely to be so always. One summer 
when on a visit to his uncle, Admiral Sir 
Clavel Lawless, at Trafford Court, where 
a party of people had been invited for a 
month, Duke Lawless fell in love with 
Miss Emily Dorset. Shedid bim the hon- 
or to prefer him to any other man; at 
least he thought so, Her income, how- 
ever, was limited like hisown. The en- 
gagement was not announced; for Law- 
less had determined to embark in some 
enterprise, the profits from which would 
make marriage possible, according to his 
ideas. He inclined to ranching in Cana- 
da or a planter’s life in Queensland. The 
eight or ten thousand pounds necessary 
was not, however, easy to get together, 
and Lawless hadn’t the least notion of 
discounting the future, or his uncle’s af- 
fections either, by seeking it from the 
source naturally suggested by the circum- 
stances. Besides, he knew his uncle did 
not wish him to marry except he married 
a fortune. While things were in this un- 
certain state, Just Trafford arrived on a 
visit to Trafford Court. The meeting of 
the old friends was cordial. Immediate- 
ly on Trafford’s arrival, however, the 
current of events changed. Things oc- 
curred which brought disaster. It was 
noticeable that Miss Emily Dorset began 
to see a deal more of Admiral Lawless 
and Just Trafford, and a deal less of 
the youngest Lawless. One day Duke 
Lawless came back to the house unex- 
pectedly, his horse having knocked-up on 
the road. On entering the library he saw 
what turned the course of his life.” 

Sir Duke here paused, sighed, shook 
the ashes out of his pipe with a grave and 
expressive anxiety which did not proper- 
ly belong to the action, and remained for 
a moment, both arms on his knees, silent 
and looking awhile at the fire. 

‘¢‘ Just Trafford sat beside Emily Dorset 
in an attitude of—say, affectionate con- 
sideration. She had been weeping, and 
her whole manner suggested very touch- 
ing confidences. They both rose on the 
entrance of Lawless; but neither sought 
to say a word, What could they say? 


table which he had not come for, and 
left.” Again Sir Duke paused. 

“The book was an illustrated ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing,’” said The Honora- 
ble. 

** A few hours after, Lawless had an in- 
terview with Emily Dorset. He demand- 
ed, with a good deal of feeling perhaps— 
for he was romantic enough to love the 
girl—an explanation. He would have 
asked it of Trafford first if he had seen 
him. She said Lawless should trust her; 
that she had no explanation at that mo- 
ment to give. If he waited—but Law- 
less asked her if she cared for him at all, 
if she wished or intended to marry him. 
She replied lightly: ‘Perhaps, when you 
become Sir Duke Lawless.’ Then Law- 
less accused her of heartlessness and of 
encouraging both his uncle and Just 
Trafford. She amusingly said: ‘ Per- 
haps she had, but it really didn’t matter, 
did it? For reply Lawless said her in- 
terest in the whole family seemed ac- 





tive and impartial. He bade her not vex 
herself at all about him, and not to wait 


Lawless apologized, took a book from the: 


until he became Sir Duke Lawless, but to 
give preference to seniority and begin 
with the title at once, whieh he has rea- 
son since to believe that she did. What 
he said to her, he has been sorry for, not 
because he thinks it was undeserved, but 
because he has never been able siuce to 
rouse himself to anger on the subject, ner 
to hate the girl and Just Trafford as he 
ought. Of the dead he is silent altogether, 
He never sought an explanation from 
Just Trafford, for he left that night fcr 
London and in two days was on his way 
to Australia. The day he left, however, 
he received a note from his banker saying 
that eight thousand pounds had been 
placed to his credit by Admiral Law- 
less. Feeling the indignity of what he 
believed was the cause of the gift, Law- 
less neither acknowledged it nor used it, 
nor any penny of it. Four years have 
gone since then and Lawless has wandered 
over two continents a self-created exile. 
He baslearned much that he didn’t learn 
at Oxford; and not the least of all that 
the world is not so bad as is claimed for 
it, that it isn’t worth while hating and 
cherishing hate, that evil is half acci- 
dental, half neutral, and the hard work 
in the face of Nature is the thing to pull a 
man together and to strengthen him for 
his place in the universe. Having burned 


bis ships behind him, that is the 
way Lawless feels. And the story is 
told.” 


Just Trafford sat looking musingly but 
imperturbably at Sir Duke for a minute; 
then he said: ‘‘That is your interpreta- 
tion of the story, but not the story. Let 
us turn the medal over now. And, first, 
let Trafford say that he has the permis- 
sion of Emily Dorset ”— ; 

Sir Duke interrupted: “Of her that 
was Emily Dorset.” 

** Of Miss Emily Dorset to tell what she 
did not tell that day four years ago. 
After this other reading of the tale has 
been rendered, her letter and those ducu- 
ments are there for fuller testimony, Just 
Trafford’s part in the drama begins, of 
course, with the library scene. Now 
Duke Lawless had never known ‘Traf- 
ford’s half-brother, Hall Vincent. Hall 
was born in India, and had lived there 
most of his life. He was in the Indian 
Police, and had married a clever, beauti- 
ful but impossible kind of girl against 
the wishes of her parents. The marriage 
was not a very happy one, This was 
partly owing to the quick Lawless and 
Trafford blood, partly to the wife’s will- 
fulness. Halli thought that things might 
go better if he came to England to live, 
On their way from Madras to Colombo 
he had some words with his wife one day | 
about the way she arranged her hair, but 
nothing serious. This was shortly after 
tiffin. That evening they entered the 
harbor at Colombo; and Hall, going to 
his cabin to seek his wife, could not find 
her; but in her stead was her hair, ar- 
ranged carefully in flowing waves on tre 
pillow, where through the voyage her 
head had lain. That she had cut it off 
and laidit there was plain; but she could 
not be found, nor was she ever found. 
The large porthole was open; this was 
the only clew. But we need not go fur- 
ther into that. Hall Vincent came home 
to England. He told his brother the 
story as it has been told to you, and then 
left for South America, a broken-spirited 
man. The wife’s family came onto Eng- 
land also. They did not meet Hall Vin- 
cent; but one day Just Trafford met at a 
country seat in Devon, for the first time, 
the wife’s sister. She had not known of 
the relationship between Hall Vincent 
and the Traffords; and on a memorable 
afternoon he told her the full story of the 
married life and the final disaster, as Hall 
had told it to him. 

Sir Duke sprang to his feet. 

**You mean, Just, that ’— 

*‘T mean that Emily Dorset is the sis- 
ter of Hall Vincent’s wife. 

Sir Duke’s brown fingers clasped and 
unclasped nervously. He was about to 
speak, but The Honorable said : ‘‘ That is 
only half the story, wait ! 

‘* Emily Dorset would have told Lawless 
all in due time, but women don’t like to 
be bullied ever so little, and that and the 





unhappiness of the thing, kept her silent 
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in her short interview with Lawless. 
She could not have guessed that Lawless 
would go as he did. Now the secret of 
her caressing the uncle—yes, that’s the 
best word to use—was Duke Lawless’s ad- 
vancement. She knew how he had set 
his heart on the ranching or planting life. 
She would have married him without a 
penny, but she felt his pride in that par- 
ticular and respected it. So, like a clever 
girl, she determined to make the old chap 
give Lawless a check on his possible fu- 
ture. Perhaps as things progressed the 
same old chap got an absurd notion in his 
head about marrying her to Just Trafford, 
but that was meanwhile all the better for 
Lawless. The very day that Emily Dor- 
set and Just Trafford succeeded in melt- 
ing Admiral Lawless’s heart to the tune 
of eight thousand, was the day that Duke 
Lawless doubted his friend and challenged 
the loyalty of the girl he loved. 

Sir Duke’s eyes filled, ‘* Great Heaven, 
Just!” he said. - 

‘* Be quiet for a little. You seeshe had 
taken Trafford into her scheme, against 
his will, for he was never good at myster- 
ies and theatricals,and he saw the danger. 
But the cause was a good one, and he 
joined the sweet conspiracy with what 
result these four years bear witness, 
Admiral Lawless has been dead a year 
and a half, bis wife a year. For be mar- 
ried out of anger with Duke Lawless; but 
he did not marry Emily Dorset, nor did 
he beget a child.” 

‘* In Australia I saw a paragraph speak- 
ing of a visit he and Lady Emily Lawless 
made to a hospital, and I thought ”— 

**You thought he had married Emily 
Dorset. It was another Emily; and—well 
you had better read that letter now.” 

Sir Duke’s face was flushing with re- 
morseand pain, He drew his hand quick- 
ly across his eyes. ‘‘ And you’ve given 
up London, your profession, everything, 
Just, to hunt for me; to tell me this; you 
who would have profited by my eternal 
absence! What a beast and ass I’ve 
been!” 

‘*Not at all; only a bit poetical and 
hasty, which is not unnatural in the Law- 
less blood. I'd have been wild myself, 
maybe, if I had been in your position. 
Only I shouldn’t have left England, and 
I'd have taken the papers regularly 
and have asked the other fellow to ex- 
piain. Tbe other fellow didn’t like the 
little conspiracy. Women, however, seem 
to find that kind of thing a moral nec- 
essity. By the way, I wish when you 
go back you’d send me out my hunting 
traps. I’ve made up my mind to—oh, 
quite so. Read the letter—I forgot.” 

Sir Duke opened the letter and read it, 
putting it away from him now and then 
as if it hurt him; and taking it up a mo- 
ment after to continue the reading. The 
Honorable, watched him. 

At last Sir Duke rose. 

** Just ”"— 

** Yes. Goon.” 

**Do you think she would have me 
now?” 

“Don’t know. Your outfit is not so 
swagger as it used to be.”’ 

** Don’t chaff me,” 

** Don’t be so funereal, then. ’ 

Under The Honorable’s matter-of-fact 
air, Sir Duke’s face began toclear, ‘‘ Tell 
me if you think she still cares for me?” 

** Well, Idon’t know. She’s rich now; 
got the. grandmother’s stocking. Then, 
there’s Pedley of the Scots Guards. He’s 
been doing loyal service for a couple of 
yearss What does the letter say?” 

**It only tells the truth as you have told 
it to me; but from her standpoint; not a 
word that says anything but beautiful re- 
proach and general kindness. That is all.” 

“Quite so. You see it was all four 
years ago, and Pedley ”— 

But The Honorable paused, He had 
punished his friend enough. He stepped 
forward and laid his hand on Sir Duke’s 
arm. ‘“ Duke, you want to pick up the 
threads where they were droppod. You 

dropped them, Ask me nothing about 
the ends that Emily Dorset held. I con- 
spire no more. But go you and learn 
your fate. If one remembers, why should 
the other forget?” 

~ «Sir Duke’s light heart and eager faith 

came back with a rush, ‘ I'll start for 
England at once. I’ll know the worst or 








the best of it before three months are 
out.” 

The Honorable’s slow placidity re- 
turned, 

*Tbree months. Yes, you may do it in 
that time. Better go from Victoria to 
San Francisco and then overland. You'll 
not forget about my hunting traps, and— 
oh, certainly, Gordineer. Come in. 

** Say,” said Jo Gordineer. ‘I don’t 
want to disturb the meeting, but Shon’s 


.in Chancery somehow; breathing like a 


white pine, and thrashing about. He’s 
red-hot with fever.” 

Before he had time to say more, Sir 
Duke seized the candle and entered the 
room, Shon was moving uneasily and 
suppressing the groans that shook him, 

** Shon, old friend, what is it?” 

“‘Iv’s the pain here, Lawless,” laying 
his hand on his chest. 

After a mument Sir Duke said: ‘‘ Pneu- 
monia.” 

From that instant thoughts of himself 
were sunk in the care and thought of the 
man who in the heart of Queensland had 
been mate and friend, and brother to 
him. He did not start for England the 
next day, nor for many a day. 

Pretty Pierre and Jo Gordineer and his 
party carried Sir Duke’s letters over into 
the Pi Pi valley from where they could 
be sent on to the Coast. Pretty Pierre 
came back in a few days to see how Shon 
was, and expressed his determination of 
staying to help Sir Duke if need be. 

Shon hovered between life and death. 
It was not alone the pneumonia that 
shook his system so; there wa3 also the 
shock he had received in his flight down 
the glacier. In his delirium, he seemed 
to be always with Lawless. 

***For it’s down the long side of Far- 
calladen Rise’— It’s share and share 
even, Lawless, and ye’ll ate the rest of it or 
I'll lave ye— Did ye say ye’d found 
water—Lawless—water!— Sure you’re 
drinkin’ none yourself Tl sing it 
again for you then— ‘ And its back with 
the ring of the chain and the spur’— 
Burn all your ships behind you— ‘But 
Ill never go back to Farcalladen more ’— 
God bless you, Lawless !” 

Sir Duke’s fingers had a trick of kind- 
ness, a suggestion of comfort, a sense of 
healing, that made his simple remedies 
do more than natural duty. He was doc- 
tor, nurse—sleepless nurse—and careful 
apothecary. And when at last the dan- 
ger was passed and he could relax watch- 
ing, he would not go, and he did not go, 
till they could all adjourn to the Pi-Pi 
valley. 

In the blue shadows of the firs they 
stand as we take our leave of one of them. 
The Honorable and Sir Duke have had 
their last words, and Sir Duke has said he 
will remember about the hunting traps. 
They understand each other. There is 
sunshine in the face of all; a kind of 
Indian summer sunshine, that is soft 
with the sadness of a coming winter; 
and theirs is the winter of parting. Yet 
it is all done easily, undemonstratively. 

**We’ll meet again, Shon,” said Sir 
Duke; ‘‘and you’ll remember your prom- 
ise to write to me.” 

“Til keep my promise; and I hope 
the news that’ll please you best is what 
you'll send us first, from ould England. 
And if you should go to ould Donegal!— 
I’ve no words for me thoughts at all!” 

‘“‘I[ know them. Don’t try to say them. 
We've not had the luck together, all 
kinds and all weathers, for nothing.” 

Sir Duke’s eyes smiled a good-by into 
the smiling eyes of Shon. They were 
alike, these two, whose stations were so 
far apart. Yet somewhere, in generations 
gone, their ancestors may have toiled, 
feasted or governed in the same social 
hemisphere; and here, in the mountains, 
life was leveled to one degree again. 

Sir Duke looked round. The pines 
were crowding up elate and warm to- 
ward the peaks of the white silence. The 
river was brawling over a broken path- 
way of boulders at their feet; round the 
edge of a mighty mountain crept a mule 
train; a far-off glacier glistened harshly 
in the lucid morning—yet not harshly 

either, but with the rugged form of a 
vast antiquity, from which these scarred 
and grimly austere hills had grown. 





Here Nature was filled with a sense of 
triumphant mastery—the mastery of age- 
less experience. 

And down the massy piles there blew a 
wind of stirring life, of the composure of 
great strength, and touched the Four, 
and the man that mounted now was 
turned to go. 

A quick good-by from him to all; a 
‘** Safe voyage to you,” from The Honor- 
able, a wave of the hand between the 
rider and Shon; and Sir Duke Lawless 
was gone. 

** You had better cook the last of that 
bear, this morning, Pretty Pierre,” said 
The Honorable. And their life went on. 

Iil. 

It was eight months after, that, sitting 
in their hut after a day’s successful min- 
ing, The Honorable handed Ston a paper 
to read. A paragraph was marked, It 
concerned the marriage of Miss Emily 
Dorset and Sir Duke Lawless. 

And while Shon read, The Honorable 
called within the tent: ‘‘ Have you any 
lemons, Preity Pierre?” 

A satisfactory reply being returned, 
The Honorable proceeded: ‘* We'll have 
the bottle of Pommery which I’ve been 
saving months for this,” 

And the royal flush toast of the even- 
ing belonged to Shon: ‘‘ God bless him! 
To the day when we see him again!” And 
all of them saw that day. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

HOW THEY CAUGHT THE PAN- 
THER. 








BY THE REV, ALFRED J, HOUGH, 





IT was early in the summer, and the school 
was near its close 

Down at Shady Rill; the children sat upon 
the seats in rows, 

Conning well their morning lessons, only 
pausing to annoy, 

More in youthful sport than malice, Eddie 
Royce, the cripple boy. 


On the outskirts of the hamlet, not a dwell- 
ing place in sight, 

Near a stream and grove of maples, stood 
the schoolnouse, painted white. 

There were stories that a panther had been 
seen, and every day 

Some one lost a lamb from pasture in a 
strange, mysterious way. 

Curious tracks were traced on highways, 
paths the cattle loved to take, 

Smaller than a bear’s foot outlines, larger 
than a dog could make. 


Doors were opened wide that morning, win- 
dows lifted, and the air, 

Sweet as our Green Hills can make it, fon- 
dled with the children’s hair. 

Rose, the teacher, moved to signal class, 
Third Reader, to the floor, 

But a glance out through a window sent her 
to the entry door; 

Swift she closed it, locked and barred it, 
shut the windows, dropped the blinds, 

While the children watched her movements 
with strange looks and troubled minds. 

“‘ Children,” then she said in whispers, *‘ you 
must promise to behave 

Like grown people here this morning, sit- 
ting still and calm and brave, 

For I saw and ought to tell you, what may 
be the panther, near, 

But, shut in and sitting quiet, we are safe 
and need not fear.” 

Then the house (Rose told the story) grew 
as silent as a tomb, 

Nothing but the clock tick, ticking could 
be heard all through the room 

Soon a low deep grow! assured them of the 
panther’s presence near, 

And the birds and cattle answered with 
their notes and tones of fear. 

Round and round the house the creature 
snuffing, growling pressed his way, 
Then before the entry doorstep stretched 

himself as if to stay. 


Silent, motionless, scarce breathing, 
anxiously the children sat, 

And while Rose was Vainly seeking this way 

of escape and that, ; 

Eddie Royce came near and whispered plans 
that she at once approved. 

Then in silevce round the schoolroom calm 
and cautiously he moved, 

Gathered from the pails the luncheons, 
passed out through the inner door 

To the entry, spread the biscuits, meat, pie, 
cheese, upon the floor, 

Then unbarred, unlocked and lightly drew 
the outside door a slight 

Space ajar, crept to the schoolroom, closed 
its door and locked it tight, 





Listening, till he heard the panther in the 
entry with the food. 

At a signal Rose, the teacher, who the whole 
plan understood, ‘ 

Raised a window, lifted Eddie, kissed and 
passed him to the ground, 

Watched him till his form had vanished— 
then deep silence—then a sound! 

Eddie had the panther prisoned in the entry 
snug and tight, 

While, in perfect order passing through the 
windows left and right 

Forth the children ran and gathered to the 
schoolhouse haif a score 

Well armed men, while Rose, the teacher, 
helping Eddie, held the door. 


Light fell on the entry shining through side 
windows, high and small; 

One contained a pane some scholar had once 
broken with a ball. 

After much discussing, planning, Joe La- 
vene, the best shot there, 

With a s‘eady nerve and ready anything to 
do or dare, - 

Climbed a woodpile, placed his ritle through 
the broken windowpane,— 

Down the panther dropped next instant 
with a ballet in his brain. 

Joe stood watching as he struggled on the 
floor fast growing red, 

Then he turned and coolly stated “‘ He’sa 
big one, but he’s dead.”’ 

So, through Eddie’s manly courage, and 
with Joe’s unerring skill, 

That is how they killed the panther, chil- 
dren, down at Shady Rill. 


When the opened door revealed him, his ap- 
pearance made men quail, 

Seven feet six he measured easy from nose 
point to tip of tail,— 

Three feet girth up near the shoulders,— 
light red back, fawn-colored breast, 
Small front teeth, with tusks beside them, 

mouth together firmly pressed, 
Cat-like eyes and ears, but larger; he was 
too ferocious, cruel, 
To be visiting committee at a country dis- 
trict school. 
MONTPSLIER, VT. 


THE ALLIGATOR TRADE. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 





If seems queer enough that any one 
should make a business of raising alliga- 
tors. His best friends—if alligators have 
best friends—could not praise an alligator 
on account of his beauty. Neither can 
he be loved because of his amiable dispo- 
sition. He is an ugly, dangerous, bad- 
tempered reptile, decidedly snappish both 
in jaws and temper. Indeed, the old 
father alligator 1s so extremely snappish, 
that he has an unpleasant habit of snap- 
ping up his own children whenever he 
feels cross and hungry, and his wife isn’t 
watching him, And, if he carries his 
bad temper to such a frightful extent as 
that, what can I say about him which 
would be worse? 

But altho neither his handsome face 
nor his winning manners recommend 
him to popularity, his oddness does. 
Plenty of boys and girls, and grown peo- 
ple too, keep little alligators for pets, and 
are proud tu display their curious favor- 
ites to their friends. Northern people 
often bring home small alligators as 
souvenirs of a Southern visit. Some- 
times they are sent North as presents to 
people who have not the advantage of 
seeing them where they grow. 

It is entertaining enough to keep alli- 
gators while they are small. They are 
easily fed. They are usually kept in a 
small tank of water, in which is placed 
an inclined board. This is arranged so that 
Mr. Alligator can come out of the water, 
and sun himself on land when he wishes. 
To lie in the sun is one of his favorite 
amusements. But when the tank or 
aquarium becomes too small a home, or 
rather, when the alligator grows too large 
for it, the owner is generally willing to 
present him to some museum or menag- 
erie which has better means for taking 
care of the ungainly creature. 

But the demand for little alligators has 
become so lively that Southern Negroes, 
who generally caught them to sell, could 
not supply enough forthe market. The 
mamma alligator lays her eggs in the mud 
on the river bank, and leaves them to be 
hatched by the sun. The young alligators 
make for the water as soon as they leave 
the eggs. This is very inconsiderate of 

them, for that is just the time they are of 
most value to the people who want pets, 
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and one most eagerly leoked for by alli- 
gator hunters, 

So, one day, ‘‘somebody,” tired of hunt- 
ing in the water, and hiring darkies to 
hunt in the water for little "gators, and 
not getting enough for his customers, hit 
upon a bright idea, Instead of catching 
alligators he would catch the eggs and 
hatch them ou'. nn neubator. 

So he tried it, and batched out as tine 
a lot of little reptiles as you would wish 
to see. They were as strikingly ugly in 
appearance and disposition, as if they 
were born in the mud and watched over 
by an anxious parent and a good hot sun. 
Taese little alligators were fed for a while 
on oatmeal, and after a few days on bits 
of meatand fish, When they could snap 
up the meat themselves, they were ready 
to be sold to any one on the lookout for a 
new pet, 

Original ideas always find followers. 
Columbus, you know, found plenty of 
people to tell him that anybody could 
make an egg stand on end, after he had 
shown them the way to doit. The notion 
of hatching alligators in incubators was 
thought a good one. Now there are 
several people in the business, and small 
alligators can be had at very low priées 
by whoever wants to invest money in the 
pretty creatures, 

If raising them after this modern fash- 
ion has spoiled the business of the big 
darkies who used to splash about in the 
water, catching little alligators alive, it 
has, at all events, started an industry in 
another direction. Lots of little darkies 
have found a new employment for them- 
selves. All day long they poke in the 
sand and mud of the river banks, and 
are overjoyed when they are lucky 
enough to find a good lot of eggs, fifty or 
sixty. That means a good sum of money, 
large in the eyes of the fortunate little 
darkiee. 

Poor confiding alligator mamma! She 
left the eggs there without the slightest 
misgiving, little thinking that she never 
would bebold ber dear children after they 
broke their shells! 

Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES, 


“Tastes differ,” said Mugley. ‘‘ Good 
thing they do,’’ putin Bottleton. “If they 
didn’t squills and strawberries would taste 
the same.’”’—New York Sun. 


...."* Well! If that isn’t the meanest trick 
I ever heard of.”” “What?” ‘They have 
sent an ossified man as a missionary to the 
Cannibal Islands.”’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


..Four toims did Oi refuse him 
When Patbrick came to woo, 
But me heart kep’ goin’ “ pity pat” 
So phwat else could Oi do? —Judge. 


..“* Oh, girls!’ cried Amy Toure; ‘‘ Papa 
is going to get me a camera, and |’m going 
to have it so pretty! I hate black, and so 
I’m going to have it lined with pink!”— 
Puck. 


.... Magistrate: “ Now, then, McCarthy, no 
prevarication. Tell us all that passed be- 
tween you and the defendant.” McCarthy: 
‘* Brickbats, yer honor; jest brickbats,”’— 
San Francisco Bulletin. 


..“* My dear,” said the Czar, pensively, 
as a bomb exploded in the imperial court- 
yard, ‘“‘I could really fancy myself at the 
seaside. Don’t you hear the booming of the 
serf{?”—Baltimore American. 








..Lawyer: “I’m not feeling very well, 
doctor; does it make any difference on 
which side I sleep?’ Doctor (with a wink): 
** Well, a good lawyer will never lie on the 
eft side,”’— Binghamton Republican, 


....«Mamma: “ Willie, you must not spin 
that humming-top of yours to-day. This is 
Saniay.” Willie (whirling it again): 
“ That’s all right, Mamma; it’s humming a 
Sunday-school hymn.”—The Christian Reg- 
ister. 


.... Maud: *‘ This book on ‘health’ says 
young girls who wish to have bright eyes 
aud rosy cheeks should takeatrampthrough 
the woods each morning before breakfast.” 
Gladys: “ ’Spose the tramp should object?” 
—New York Herald, 


..“* What’s the reason you didn’t speak 
to Boreham when he passed us?’’ “ He in- 
sulted me the other day—called me a 
freckled idiot.” “Called you a freckled 


idiot? How absurd! Why, you are not 





freckled!”— Lo ndon Fun, 


THE 


...““They say the P. D. Q. Railroad 
brings cattle right through from Chicago 
without giviog the poor brutes anything to 
drink.” “I don’t believe it. I read only 
this morning that all the stock on that road 
was watered.”—N. Y. Herald. 


...-Too Transparent.— A recruit was 
brought up for medical inspection, and the 
doctor asked him: ‘‘ Have you any defects?” 
“ Yes, sir; Iam short sighted.’’ ‘‘ How do 
you prove it?” “ Easily enough, Doctor. 
Do you see that nail up yonder on the wall?” 
“Yes.” ‘Well, I don’t.”—Motto per Ri- 
dere. 


.-Herr Schmidt is an absent-minded 
music teacher. One of his pupils asked him 
“ At what o’clock do you want me to come 
to your house to-morrow to take my les- 
son?” “QO vell, choost come ven you gets 
ready; put pe sure you vash on time, for I 
don’t vant to be kept waiting.” —The Chris- 
tian at Work. 


....Mre. Youngwife: “I wantanice ham, 
please.” Shopman: “ Yes, ma’am. I can 
strongly recommend this one; it’s well 
cured.” Mrs. Youngwife (in alarm): ‘Oh, 
don’t give me one that bas had anything the 
matter with it, even if it is cured now! Let 
me have a perfectly healthy one, please!”’— 
London Punch. 


....Bass: “A fellow insulted me greatly 
last evening. I was telling a yarn, and he said 
it was the best thing he ever heard.” Cass: 
‘I don’t see anything insulting inthat. On 
the contrary, [ call it quite a compliment.” 
Bass: “’T wasn’t that. He wouad up by 
saying I’d ought to send it to Punch.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


..Lucinda: “Itis my paiaful duty to 
tell you, Arabella, that this man who repre- 
sents himself to you as an Italian Count is 
an impostor. I bave learned that he was 
formerly a barber in Rome.” Di Perugini: 
“Ah, precisely so, madame. And the 
Royal Umberto made me Count because I 
shaved him every day and not talked him to 
death.”—Munsey’s Weekly. 


....At the meeting of the geologists Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain favored a genetic clas- 
sitication of pleistocene glacial,formation, 
including the subject of formations pro- 
duced by floating ice derived from pleisto- 
cene glacial and ylacio-fluvial deposits 
under the peculiar conditions of glaciation. 
It is a great satisfaction to have it made 
clear, after all these years, just what the 
causes of that stone-bruise you got when a 
boy were.— Washington Star. 


.... Teacher: * Meyer, supposing I buy 1% 
ells of cloth, costing 111-12 thalers, for a 
pair of pants, can you tell me how much I 
shall have to give for thecloth?’’ Meyer 
(with a soul above fractions): ‘Sir, 1% ells 
of cloth is not sufficient to make you a pair 
of pants. You will want two ells. Then 
take my advice, and don’t go and buy cloth 
at 111-12 thalers, but something a little 
better for two thalers.. That will make it 
exactly two thalers.”—Buntes Feuilleton. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Oommunications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT. New York. 











TRANSPOSITIONS. 
My first makes tales that please the boys. 
My next when carried to excess, 
Makes great stupidit y or noise. 
My third is followed more or less 
By trouble to all weakened eyes, 
So zealously dots Sol send out 
His glances through the brilliant skies. 
And never deigns to turn about 
Until the night usurps the day. 
The lesser planet nothing loth 
Now in its fullness takes its way 
No longer less, but makes my fourth. 
E. C. H. 
RIDDLE. 
I am of four letters, with vowels but one. 
You have it, 1 have it, and each mother’s 
son. 
Now take off my head, and the result will 
be then 
A title respected among many men. 
Behead me once more, and my word never 
doubt, 
When I say if you guess it, you won’t find 
it out. 
A. A. 
A HIDDEN BOUQUET. 
Fill each blank with the name of a flower 
or plant concealed in the sentence: 
1. Gayly blooming in two old tin pans I 
espied some choice ——. 
2. How can there ever be names enough 
invented for all the varieties of ——? 
8. Can costly jewel or chiseled marble ri- 
val the beauty of the ——? 
4. [hope on your parterre you sometimes 
allow an old-fashi —. 





INDEPENDENT. 


5. I wandered o’er “a stern rock-bound 
coast” gay with ——. 

6. In spring we search far and near, but 
usually with little success, for the beautiful 

Z ‘Stretched on the hill I lie acenting the 
fragrance of the ——. 

8. Thet tall and-stately plant I call a—. 

9. Be off! Or get me nothing but a —. 

10. Let us stop in kind Old Betsy’s yard 
for an old-fashioned —. 

11. Nancy, press vinegar on your aching 
brow instead of a wreath of ——. 

12. “* Upidee-i-dee-i-da” is your favorite 
flower a ——? 

18. At sight of the bushes I cried in ec- 
stasy, ‘* Ring at the door, and ask if we may 
pick some ——.”’ 

14. Fading leaf by leaf ever fewer and 
fewer, soon shall we see no more our pretty 
little ——. 

15. Truly, all I lack in my garden is an- 
other bush of ——. 

16. Aunt Sue says Uncle Mat is covering 
the trellis with ——. 

F. K. W. 
WINE-GLASS. 
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The central word—watchwords. 

The initials of acrostic—anxiety. 

The finals of acrostic—not as much. 

The whole word of acrostic—heedless. 

Middle acrostic—to go beyond. 

The two letters of the stem on the left 
added to the initials—a eourse. 

The two on the right added to the finals— 
&@ person to whom a lease is given. 

The right and left diagonal of the stand 
the same—having fled. 

Cross-words: 1. A Mexican resin used in 
varnish; 2, to cast down; 3, beautiful flow- 
ers; 4, anything that relaxes pain; 5, a 
female anima); 6, another female animal; 
7, a letter; 8, a woman’s name; 9, a Jewish 
month. 

NoTE.—Some one sent to the editor of 
puzzledom a list of words from ‘‘Imperial,”’ 
which gained a prize offered. He wanted 
to see how near his puzzlers could come to 
the list. 

T. N. C., of Berrian Springs, Mich., has 
sent in 129 words, which are two more tbhau 
the number which gained the prize—127 
words. 

So THE INDEPENDENT leads. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 177H 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

= 2. 
Positive po. Positive lea 
Comparative pour Comparative leer 
Superlative post Superlative least 

3. 4, 
Positive toe Positive co 
Comparative tore Comparative core 
Superlative toast Superlative coast 


5. 
Positive bee 
Comparative beer 
beast. 





Superlative 











Regular Seatures 
of every “wash day” are 
clothes torn, twisted and rub- 
bed out of shape; andan aching 
back. You can’t have any-of 
these if you use Pearline. It 
cleans the house or hands, as 
well as it washes clothes. It 
injures nothing except dirt. 
Your heart will be heavy ’till 
you get it; your labor will be 
light when you have it. 

Peddlers and some unscrupu- 


Bewa re igas food ts food es will aaees SS s ~ 


IT's FA LSE— 
Pearline is never * pedaed, = if your grocer sends 
° 


thing—eend it lack? sos AMES PYLE NY 
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Daylight 

It has a new device for quick 

and easy lighting that’s a 
winner. 

It hasn't any place for dirt 

and char to accumu- 

late. This ‘‘has 


and this ‘‘ hasn't 
make it by far the 


” 


” 


most satisfactory 


lamp for all uses. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps, 

Craighead & Kintz Co,, 33 
Barclay St., N. Y, 














BEECI 


PAINE EAP EDroAr. 


BILIOUS [NERVOUS 





DISORDERS, ;3 
Such ag ha ¥ eadache, 3 
Stomach, : 

Impaired Digestion, 


Constipation, 
Disordered ‘er etc. : 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 4 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 34 ¢ 
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HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Combining the restoration of the form 
and expression of the FACE andalsoa 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR WHEAT 
PRODUCTION. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 








IN a previous paper in THE INDEPENDENT 
I have alluded to the fact that our wheat 
production has not during recent years 
kept pace with our increasing consumption. 
Various causes have been assigned for tbis: 
exbaustion of the public domain especially 
adapted tothe cultivation of this cereal, 
thus rendering it impossible to add to the 
crop area as rapidly as we had previously 
been doing; low prices during a succession 
of years, which bad proved a potent dis- 
courager to the wheat farmer; and the im- 
poverishment of soils, resulting in a gradu- 
ally decreasing crop per cultivated area. 

Kach of these conditiuns, except the first, 
has doubtless been a factor. Regarding 
the first, which has been urged as the great 
factor, I need only say that the apparent 
exh»ustion of the arable domain is much in 
exc: ss of the real. The amount of land 
tha has actually been subjected to the 
plow by the enterprisiag Western home- 
steader being in unduly small proportion 
to his Land Officeentry, But low prices we 
have had, and the exhaustion of the soil by 
reckless methods of cropping has been too 
true a fact. 

The one great reason why, as a nation, 
we have come to a halt in the development 
of our wheat producing capacity may, how- 
ever, be briefly stated. The individual cul- 
tivator began to find no profit in the crop. 
It seems strange that we must say he began 
to find this so, but it is true that it some- 
times takes the American farmer a long 
time to find out whether he is making or 
losing money. We know too seldom the 
cost of any crop. So well is this under- 
stood, that a few years ago when the writer 
was about preparing a report for the De- 
partment of Agriculture the then Commis- 
sioner (Mr. Coleman) requested that any 
estimate of the cost of growing wheat 
should be avoided, because “even among 
careful calculators there is such a wide di- 
vergence of opinion.”’ 

But Mr. Statistician Dodge enables us to 
kvow pretty nearly what we get for our 
wheat, even if we can’t tell what it costs 
us; and that, for the past eleven years, has 
been an average of $9.91 per acre. 

The average farm, in our older communi- 
ties, contains about one hundred acres. It 
is devoted to the production of varied crops 
which are planted, cultivated, and harvested 
at different seasons of the year. This eua- 
bles the farmer to employ bis own labor to 
the best advantage, but 1t does not bring 
about the cheapest methods of production. 
Upon the farm, as in the factory, the cheap- 
est production can oaly be accomplished by 
massing a large amount of labor, at one 
time, upon a single item, andin so conduct- 
ing that operation that the largest possible 
results are accomplished in a given time. 

Besides the diversity of tasks which he is 
called upon to perform, there are other rea- 
sons why the average farmer cannot grow 
wheat cheaply, nor, indeed, at any profit at 
all. His fields are too small to allow 
economical cultivation. The man who 
plows in a ten acre field cannot compete, in 
the amount of work performed between 
suprise and sunset, with the man who can 
run his furrow straight for halt aday. The 
expense of turning corners in a small field 
is a matter that is too little considered. 

Another condition tbat is against the 
ordinary farmer as a wheat grower is the 
value of his land. It does not require close 
calculation to show that land which may be 
sold at say seventy-five dollars per acre, and 
the proceeds invested at six per cent, in- 
terest, cannot be profitably used for a crop 
which gives a gross return of less than ten 
dollars. Even under the most favorable 
conditions of farm management there would 
be very little margin in this, and with the 
drawbacks which I have enumerated the 
balance would be clearly on the wrong side 
of the ledger. 

It is evident then, that in the larger por- 
tion of our territory lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi we need not look for any striking 
increase in wheat production, because the 
conditions do not ovtain which will tend to 

make this branch of agriculture profitable 
to the individual. 

Now let us look upon the other side of the 
picture. 

Early in the eighties were the paliny days 
of wheat growing in the Northwest. ‘“ Bo- 
napza farming’ became a synonym for 
that especial agriculture, and the bo- 
panza farms weic immensely profitable. 
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This continued until 1884, when came that 
memorable decline in values that threw 
consternation into their camps. The farm 
price of wheat in Nebraska, which had been 
70 cents the previous year, and 97 cents in 
1881, went down to 42 cents. In Dakota the 
decline was from 72 cents the previous year, 
to 46 cents. In Kansas, from 78 cents the 
previous year, and $1 05 in 1881, to 45 cents. 
In Minnesota, from 80 cents and $1.06 to 50 
cents, There are few industries that could 
bave withstood such an upsetting of values, 
and it is no wonder that the bonanza farm- 
ers were forced to succumb. 

But the experiment had proceeded far 
«enough to show how cheaply wheat could 
be produced, under favorable circum- 
stances, 

Upon the iargest of these farms the wheat 
fields were measured by the thousands of 
acres. The plow, the harrow, the seeder 
and the harvester could be driven straight 
ahead for unfenced and unbroken miles. 
The work was systematized to the last de- 
gree, and the farms became, as they were 
intended to be, wheat factories. 

Under this system, the cost of producing 
a crop of 20 bushels (not considering the in- 
terest upon the plant) was reduced to $3.24 
per acre, or about 16 cents per bushel. 
There would have been a good profit in this 
even at the lowest prices, could such an av- 
erage production bave been maintained. 
Bat unfortunately the production declined, 
from causes for which the farmers them- 
selves were largely to blame, and this of 
course resulted in an increased cost per 
bushel. 

There undoubtedly will be scoffers at the 
above assertion that wheat has ever been 
grown, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, at so low a cost as $3.24 per acre. 
I shall not, however, stop to offer evidence 
on this, for [have something much more 
important tosay. It does not concern us 
so much to know that this has been done in 
the past asto know that the work can be 
better done, by better methods, and at a 
much smaller cest, now. To show this l 
must go back a little into ancient history. 

Mr. Edward H. Knight, a United States 
Commissioner tothe Paris Exposition of 
1878, in his report upon Agricultural Imple- 
ments, speaks at length of the progress al- 
ready made in Europe in the development 
and use of steam cultivating machinery. [| 
cannot show the status of the matter at 
that time better than by quoting Mr. 
Kuight’s own words. Says the Commis- 
sioner: 


“It is quite certain that first-class cultivation 
of the ground is impracticable in many soils 
without steam power. This was practically 
settled in the minds of the most enlightened 
British agriculturists when the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England awarded a prize of 
£500 to'Fowler in 1858; an example followed by 
the Highland Society of Scotland. Since this 
time the march’has been almost continually on- 
ward, and at the present time more than 3,000 
steam plowing engines are employed in Eng- 
land and Scotland. More than 400 tackles, al- 
most all employing two engines each, have 
been sent to Egypt in the lust fifteen years. Sev- 
eral hundred are employed in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary in the cultivation of the beet 
root, and hundreds more in France, Russia, [n- 
dia, the West Indies, Turkey, Algiers, Austra- 
lia, Spain, Demarara, and Peru.” 

The report goes exhaustively into the 
merits of different systems of steam plowing 
then in use, for which I have no room here, 
nor issuch matter now pertiuent to the ob- 
ject of this paper. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Com- 
missioner were: (1) that cultivation by 
steam power was cheaper than by horse 
power; (2) that deeper and more efficient 
cultivation was obtained than was practi- 
cable with horse power; (3) that the opera- 
tion of plowing may thus be performed with 
greater rapidity. 

While such measure of success was being 
obtained in other countries we were not en- 
tirely idle at home, but were not accom- 
plishing any practical results. The history 
of steam plowing in this country may be 
briefly told. In answer to my request for 
information on the subject, the Department 
of Agriculture advised me as follows, under 
date of July 22d of the present year. As- 
sistant Secretary Willits writes: 

* A patent was granted toa Mr. Ballinger, of 
South Carolina, in 1833 for plowing by steam 
power, but no practical result seems to have 
follewed the invention, until the principle was 
elaborated by a Mr.Fowler, of England. in 1834. 

“Fowler’s method was by placing an engine 
at one side of the field and a capstan or windlass 
at the opposite side. This method bas prevailed 
in England, Egypt and Cuba, and was reputed 
to accomplish the work at a cost of 75 cents per 
acre. It was also claimed that plowing by 
steam power increased the yield of wheat four 

bushels per acre, and that the quality of the 
grain was greatly improved. in 1867 two of 
these machines were introduced into this coun- 
try, one to Illinois and two to Louisiana. No 





reports are extant of their continuous employ- 
ment. The one in Louisiana accomplished the 
plowing of eight acres a day, at acost of $2.25 
per acre, and an additional cost of $1.50 per acre 
for after cultivation. 

“A great many patents have been granted 
for plowing by steam upon the traction engine 
principle, notably in 1855 to Obed Hussey, of 
Maryland; in 1858 to J. W. Fawkes, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and in 1868 to P. H. Standish, of Califor- 
nia. There is no record of the success of any 
of these. In 1871 there were ten patents granted 
for the traction method of steam plowing. 
Many of the large wheat growers of Minnesota 
adopted steam plowing by one or other method, 
but the practice has fallen into disuse; and un- 
questionably the cost must have been the prime 
cause of its discontinuance.” 

The Secretary then states that he hasa 
letter at hand 
“ froman inventor of a self-propelling traction 
engine. He claims to have recently tested its 
plowing adaptability with complete success. 
From the diagram of his machine, however, I 
fear its utility in soft ground.” 

The summing up of this communication 
is discouraging, being as follows: 

“To sum up, therefore, plowing by steam has 
not been accomplished in this country on an 
economic basis, however successfully the work 
may have been done on certain soils or in par- 
ticular localities.” 

This is interesting, and ought to be in- 
structive. We are apt to boast of our Amer- 
ican prepotency iu the fields of agriculture 
and of applied mechanics, I bave even seen 
it stated that ‘‘ we lead the world”’ in these 
especial lines. Yet our inventive genius 
was not equal to the combination of the 
two in this particular instance, and so half 
the countries of the world were leading us. 

When we see how greatly this practice 
has obtained elsewhere it is difficult to un- 
derstand why we should not have imported 
machbines—if we could not build them—and 
with them men who could have instructed 
us in their use. 

The failure to accomplish good work by 
the machine brought into Louisiana can be 
readily understood by one familiar with the 
method of ditching the great sugar planta- 
tions of that State. These ditches would 
prove an obstacle to the breadth of move- 
ment which is necessary for economical 
work. But the failure upon the broad 
prairies of Illinois cannot be traced to such 
a@ cause. 

It is also interesting to note how near we 
may be to success while apparently yet a 
long way off. And this brings me to the 
proof, which I said I should offer, that 
wheat is now being produced more cheaply 
than it was even upon the bonanza farmsa 
few years since. 

Californians are not expected to lag very 
far toward the rear in the march of prog- 
ress, and so we may reasonably look there 
for the best accomplishment in this line. 

Mr. Edwin F. Smith, Secretary of the 
Califoroia State Agricultural Society, says, 
under date of July 27th, 1891: 


“In response to your inquiry would say that 
plowing by steam has been practiced consider- 
ably of late, on large level tracts of land. A 
namber of traction engines have been sold for 
this purpose during the past two or three years. 
° . Amachine was tried at the State Fair 
of last year, and in dry plowing handled a gang 
of 12 plows very successfully. . . . There 
is no doubt but what the method has been suc- 
cessful when applied to level ground.” 


Further investigation revealed the fact 
that one manufacturer alone has placed 
some 30 steam outiits at work in various 
parts of the State. This consists of a trac- 
tion engine of 50 horse power, adapted to the 
various uses of plowing, harrowing, seeding, 
pulling combined steam harvester and 
thresher, and hauling off the graiv; and of 
such mechanical aitachments as are needed 
for these different operations. 

In plowing the engine draws from twelve 
to twenty-four ten inch plows, arranged in 
gangs of four plows each. The number 
attached depending upon the soil and the 
depth of the furrow turned, and whether 
the harrows and seeders are carried at the 
same time. Some attach harrows and seed 
boxes behind the plows and thus complete 
the preparation of the ground, sowing and 
covering the grain at a single operation. 
With twenty plows—an ordinary number 
in favorable soils, aad when only plowing— 
a furrow sixteen and ofie-halt feet wide is 
turned at the rate of three miles per hour. 
This is turning the soil at a rate that is 
almost incredible to a farmer who has been 
accustomed to consider two acres a good 
day’s work. Yet even this is not the maxi- 
mum that has been accomplished. Messrs. 
Reed and Frisbie, of King City, Cal., write 
that they have pulled twenty-five plowsat 
the rate of three miles per hour, thus plow- 
ing eight acres per hour, or about one hun- 
dred acres in a farmer’s ordinary working 
day. And this was done at a cost of less 
than twenty dollars per day, or twenty 
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cents per acre. When the operation of har 
rowing is performed by itself, a gang of 
harrows fifty feet wide is attached, and 
thus a strip fifteen miles long and one hun- 
dred feet wide is gone over in a single day. 

But great as these achievements are, the 
climax in the use of steam power in agri- 
cultureis only reached in the harvest field, 
During the past season a steam harvester 
bas been used which reaps, threshes, cleans 
and sacks ready for market one hundred 
acres of grain per day. In doing this it 
cuts a swath forty feet wide. 

Now, as to the cost of producing grain by 
such methods. This varies in different sec- 
tions according to the fuel used, the cost of 
same, and the priee of labor. Mr. F. Quint, 
of Willows, Cal., burns straw for fuel; pulls 
sixteen plows, turns 35 acres per day, ata 
cost of $8 for the day’s run, or an actual 
cost of a little over 22 cents per acre. 
Where wood is burned, the cost of two cords 
of fuel must be added. The labor required 
consists of an engineer, fireman, plow-tend- 
er, water hauler, and a team of horses for 
the water wagon. Even under the most un- 
favorable conditions, the cost of plowing 
Can hardly exceed 50 cents per acre; harrow- 
ing and seeding, 20 cents; and harvesting, 
30 cents. Thus, the actual cost of produc- 
ing the crop, aside from the cost of seed, 
will ‘be within one dollar per acre. Even 
with so low a yield as ten bushels per acre, 
this means that wheat can be manufactured 
for (including cost of seed) 20 cents per 
bushel. With a yield of 20 bushels, the cost 
would be reduced to ten cents. 

These methods have gone now beyond the 
experimental stage, and we may expect 
them speedily to obtain wherever there are 
large tracts of land adapted to wheat grow- 
ing, and of such topography as to admit of 
the use of heavy machinery. And one who 
is familiar with our vast territory west of 
the Mississippi River, will readily under- 
stand that there is a vast region suited to 
the application of such methods. 

The consequences that may be expected 
to follow upon so drastic a change as is here 
implied, are too great to be hastily dis- 
missed. Heretofore, the man who wished to 
put 10,000 acres under cultivation, was com- 
pelled to employ and feed a small army of 
men and teams, and the difficulty of bring- 
ing these together in remote districts and 
at the necessary seasons has kept much 
land out of cultivation that would other- 
wise have been cropped. The reduction in 
the cost of production will also warrant the 
cultivation of land which has not hereto- 
fore been considered sufficiently productive 
to repay tillage. And it must not be for- 
gotten that steam tillage will undoubtedly 
result in larger crops from the same lands, 
than could be grown under present methods. 
The communication cited above, from the 
Department of Agriculture, says: 


“It was also claimed that plowing by steam 
power increased the yield of wheat four bushels 
per acre.” 

Of course, itis a fallacy toclaim any exact 
net result from any practice in a science so 
imexact as agriculture. But steam plow 
ing will increase the depth of tillage, and 
other things being equal this will result in 
some general increase of yield. ‘Che Cali- 
fornia cultivators are now plowing to a 
uniform depth of ten inches. The bonanza 
farmers of the Northwest, in their effort to 
cultivate large areas rapidly, were content 
with a depth of four inches. This was a 
principle reason why they so soon found 
their yield decreasing. 

The effect of this new movement upon the 
small farmer is briefly but pointedly out- 
lined in the following press clipping, which 
has just come to my notice: 

“Plowing by steam is discouraging small 
farming in California, and the San Francisco 
Chronicle recommends an extensive substitu- 
tion of horticuiture for the latter.” 

Discouraging is a mild word; demoraliz- 
ing would be better. Even tho there may 
not be any great and sudden increase of 
production, such as will upset values, still 
the small farmer can hardly be expected to 
go on conteutedly growing wheat in com- 
petition with such methods. Wheat farm- 
ing is about to give place to wheat manu- 
facturing, and the advent of the capitalist 
and monopolist in agriculture is heralded. 

FRANKLIN, OHIO. 
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THE DEATH OF GEORGE B. 
LORING. 








THE Hon. George B. Loring, who died on 


Monday of last week, at the age of 74, was - 


prominent in the politicsl history of Mas- 
sachusetts and of the country, having been 


Minister to Portugal and President of the © 


Massachusetts Senate, but chiefly as an ag- 
riculturist. He served during ‘the four 
years from 1881 to 1885 as the United States 
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did not succeed while holding the office, it 
is largely to bis efforts that the office has 
been raised to the dignity of a Cabinet posi- 
tion. Since 1864 he has been President of 
the New England Agricultural Society. He 
was born in North Andover, Mass., was a 
physician by profession, and Jived in Salem, 
where he had alargefarm. He devoted him- 
self largely for the last forty years of his life 
to the practical and scientific study of agri- 
cultural pursuits, particularly the raising 
of stock. In connection with this occupa- 
tion he prepared a number of addresses de- 
livered chiefly before farmers in New Eng- 
land, and made valuable contributions 
toward advancing theagricultural interests 
of New England. 


. 
- 





ANIMAL PARASITES OF SHEEP. 


BY AGRICOLA, 








THE sheep is a much afflicted and, so to 
speak, long-suffering animal. Without 
mentioning the vegetable parasites which 
attack the living orgavs of the sheep there 
are thirty or more animal parasites with 
which they have to contend. The true in- 
terual parasites are those which pene- 
trate into the internal tissues of the animal, 
but commonly speaking all those which are 
founa within the internal cavities of the 
body are called internal parasites. The in- 
sects are the external parasites, as the scab 
mite, tho thereis one exception to this rule, 
the gadfly (Estrus ovis) which lives with- 
in the nasal cavities. 

Tbe animal becomes infested with these 
different insects or parasites in different 
ways. Some are transmitted only by con- 
tact of sheep with sheep, as is the case with 
the external parasites as a rule, or they 
may be dislodged or removed from their 
host and then find their way tu another 
animal. The external parasites produce the 
contagious diseases, but where the parasites 
are transmitted to their new hosts in food 
or drink the disease may be called infec- 
tious. 

The sheep gadfly infests its hosts with 
its young without actual contact. The 
larve of this insect must mature, fall to 
the ground, go through the usual changes, 
and emerge as adults before they can infest 
the animal. Then, according to the best 
authorities, the adult fly deposits not the 
egg but the young grub or larva within the 
sheep’s nostrils. And then the process of 
torment to the sheep actively begins, and it 
is a tormentindeed. That the sheep fully 
appreciates the irouble that is before it 
is shown by the effort it makes to pre- 
vent the fly from depositing the grub in 
its nostrils. Every one has noticed with 
what diligence sheep keep their noses to the 
ground when the fly isabout. This, also, 
may be an attempt to dislodge the insect 
already working its way into the head. 

Once deposited within the nostril the 
young larva promptly takes up its journey 
into the inner nasal cavities,constantly pro- 
gressing toward the frontal sinuses of the 
head which seem to be its objective point. 
By means of minute hooks and the spines 
on its body which hold it in place until the 
hooks can again be made fast to the mucous 
membrane of the nose, it crawls or pulls 
avd pushes‘ itself along, following the 
grooved passages of the nose until it 
reaches the extremest limits of its progress. 
It may be said just here that the grub never 
finds its way to the brain of the sheep, as 
some erroneously suppose. There is a bony 
p*rtition which forever forbids the insect 
getting access to the brain. If one desires 
to prove this fact to his own satisfaction he 
can easily do so by examining the sheep’s 
head cavities. e 

The larva matures within these frontal 
sinuses, and then averages about three- 
quartersof an inch in length. It is saia that 
it remains in these sinuses about ten months 
altogether, tho the statement seems to be 
unverified, more than approximately. At 
the proper time the mature larva works 
its way out of the sinuses and down into 
the passages of the nose, when, with the aid 
of the sheep sneezing, it falls out upon the 
yround and passes through the various 
changes to the adult form. 

About the only effectual means of fight- 
ing the sheep gadfly are the preventives. 
1- is quite useless to attempt with any de- 
gree of success to doctor the sheep after the 
x) ub is once within its nostrils. Various 
remedies have been suggested, it is true, 
but the necessity of frequent application, 
and the trouble and often inconvenience of 
the s me, causes it to be neglected, and, 
too, those irritating substances which are 
called for, for nasal injections, are liable to 
jpjuré the tender membrane of the nose, 
altho they bring death to the insect. 
Preventives are best. As often as two 


are active, the noses of the sheep should 
be smeared with tar, with a brush, or a 
mixture of tar and grease, or tar and 
fish oil, in equal parts. Powers’s ‘** American 
Merino”’ recommends the following oint- 
ment to be rubbed on the face and around 
the sheep’s nostrils: One pint of linseed oil, 
four ounces carbolic acid, one pound bees- 
wax. After melting the wax and oil to- 
gether, add two ounces of common resin to 
give body to it, and while it is cooling stir 
in the carbolic acid. - 

Whatever be the application, it should be 
used in time, and used thoroughly in order 
to have successful results. In view of the 
great magnitude of the sheep industry, it is 
highly important that attention be given 
these parasitic diseases which are tbe chief 
sources of loss to the shepherd, for the best 
success in sheep raising depends on the 
health and vigor of the sheep. 

CuHaTuaM, N.Y. 


AN APPLE FARM IN GHENT, N, Y. 


Mr. G. T. POWELL’s farm contains 104 
acres, 70 of which are devoted to fruit. 
About 20 acres are in apples—about 750 
trees. The earlier set trees are 33 feet apart, 
the latter 40; and were he to do the work 
to-day, he would set them 40 feet apart—a 
conclusion with which I heartily agree. 
Setting at such a distance becomes specially 
advantageous when spraying machinery is 
to be used between the trees. 

A visit tothe orchard was very gratifying. 
The trees showed evidences of systematic 
pruning, mostly done when it could be done 
with a pocket knife. They were headed 
low, spreading out widely, and were very 
handsome. The foliage was bright and 
healthy, and the fruit a vision of loveliness, 
Just think of it! In these days of gnarled, 
wormy and scabby apples, here was an or- 
chard where the reverse conditions pre- 
vailed. The trees were not overloaded, and 
the fruit was simply superb. 

‘“*Well, Mr. Powell,’ said I, “this is a 
magnificent showing. Will you tell us how 
you have brought it about?’’ 

‘““With pleasure,’”’ he replied. “It is a 


y gee = of spraying. 1 spray the trees 
rst about the first of April, before the 


buds open, with a solution of potash and 
whale-oil soap. My idea in this is to secure 
a clean, healthy condition for the wood 
and bark. It seems to brighten up the 
wood and destroys moss, I use it again as 
the buds open, when it heads off the rava- 
ges of the aphis. About the 25th of April, 
just as the buds are opening, I spray with 
the sulphate of copper solution, to destroy 
the apple-scab fungus. I use the solution 
quite strong—one pound of the sulphate to 
fifteen gallons of water. After the blos- 
soms drop, about May 20th, I use the car- 
bonate of copper and carbonate of ammonia 
solution for spraying.’ 

‘*How do you prepare this?’’ 

‘I take three ounces of carbonate of cop- 
per and one pound of carbonate of ammonia 
with two quarts of hot water. When dis- 
solved I add fifty gallons of water. I also 
spray with arsenical solutions to destroy 
the codling moth. I have, since beginning, 
sprayed the trees about every twelve days, 
- and I shall spray them once more. I have 
used the same preparation on my grape- 
vines.”’ 

“ What fertilizers do you use in your or- 
chard, if any?’’ 

“IT give them a generous feeding. I top- 
dress them with stable manure every year, 
and at times use largely of commercial 
fertilizers. [ have used Coe’s, also the 
Stockbridge and others, and have also 
bought Canada hard-wood ashes. I have 
no doubt that they have been profitable for 
me,”’ 

‘* What apples do you grow?”’ 

“Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough, Twenty 
Ounce, Gravenstein, Fall Strawherry, 
Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Tomp- 
kins County King, Pound Sweet, Northern 
Spy, Roxbury Russet, Lady, Winter Sweet, 
and Gillifiower.”’ 

‘*Tell us how and where you market your 
apples.”’ 

* My early apples are all sold in the East- 
ern es or he vedi de or Boston, some- 
times other cities. You see we are picking 
Astrachans now. We pick the ripest, red- 
cheeked ones first, going over the trees 
again and again asthefruitripens. Twenty 
Ounce Apples I ship mostly to Earope—to 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London. These | 
ship in August to special customers, and 
find it profitable. The freight varies from 
75 cents to $1.25 per barre), averaging about 
one dollar. My Greenings, Baldwins aod 
Russets also go to Basepe. My Northern 
Spys, Pound Sweets and Lady Sweets [ put 
into cold storage and hold for late city 
markets. My cold storage room is under 
the ice-house in the barn. But I think { 
shall take them out and build elsewhere. 








I estimate my crop this year at 1,500 barrels; 
last year I had only 400 barrels, but they 
uttted me about $1,500. Gilliflowers all go 
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Carolina. The demand for these apples 
se is so great that they are very profita- 

e. 

“Do you make more than one grade of 
fruit?” 

“Yes, all are carefully assorted and 
graded. I never ship poor fruit with my 
bame on it—I let the culls go as such and 
sell them for what they are worth. No part 
of our work pays better than sorting the 
fruit and rejecting unsound or defective 
apples.’’—Rural New Yorker. 


on 





SHOELESS HORSES. 


WHEN I began farming I kept all horses 
shod the year around. Every one else did, 
or, at least, had shoes in front. Sometimes 
in summer they left them off behind. Well, 
when we got up to keeping four and five 
horses this became quite a tax both in time 
spent getting the work done and in money 
paid ont; more than that, the horseshoers 
band together and set their own price— 
twenty cents for setting a shoe now against 
fifteen last year. Well, [ guess we are 
ahead yet. Itis precious little they get from 
us now. We have only had one horse that 
did not do well unshod for farm work aad 
moderate use on the road. I have had new 
shoes worn out in three weeks when we 
were drawing potatoes to market and on 
the road every day. One would think hoofs 
could not stand such wear, but most of 
them do. Of course when it is slippery or 
icy, horses should be sbarp-shod for road- 
work. We have now one horse whose hoofs 
are so tender and soft that they will not 
stand at all on the road. We keep him 
shod for drivivg. 

Our other three horses have hardly had a 
shoe on in five years. Of course one must 
use judgment. If he must do hauling on 
slippery roads the horses must be shod. We 
can nearly always avoid this. So going 
without shoes cannot be laid down as an 
ironclad rule; but ore can get along just as 
well with little shoeing; yes, sometimes 
even better. [ have a good, solid work mare 
that I think a great deal of. When plant- 
ing potatoes, or drilling wheat, or cultiva- 
ting, it is a good driver who can handle her 
any better than she will handle herself. I 
believe she knows the advantage of straight 
rows; at any rate, she goes wonderfully 
straight of her own accord. Some nine 
years ago she began to get lame. I took 
her to one veterinary surgeon who said the 
trouble was in her foot, and I tried his medi- 
cine and followed directions. She got worse, 
ifanything. Took her to another city doc- 
tor of long experience. He said first treat- 
ment was all wrong; she was lame in the 
sboulder. 

Kept her shut uv for weeks in box sta'l 
and blistered shoulder as directed (God for- 
give me—the sad way she used to look at 
me haunts me yet). No gooddone. Wrote 
to the greatest surgeon perhaps in the Jand. 
After maby questions and answers he de- 
cided the horse had the navicular disease, 
as he called it, in the foot, of course, and 
said 1t was incurable, but might be helped 
by shoeing a certain way, blistering, etc. 
Tried it. Very little gain. His location of 
the trouble was probably correct, however. 
Well, after fussing along a year or two, and 
the horse being practically almost worth- 
less, I took off all shoes, stopped all doctor- 
ing, and turned the horse out nights. She 
soon began to be better. For years pow she 
has done faithful and hard work. We even 
drive her to the carriage sometimes. She is 
not lame, but somewhat tender in front. 
All we do for her is to keep her toes cut off. 
Her hoofs will stand wear on the road like 
steel.— Practical Farmer. 















CHART SHORN) 





iron-clad 


varieties. gay~ We deliver at 
our door—free. Address 








Liebig Company’s— 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get geauine only 


> 
“ signature 


with this 
of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


——Extract of Beef. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Ohim es 
Peais. For more than half acentury 
for superiority over al. others, 
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Commissioner of Agriculture, and, altho he | or three times a week, when the insects | to the Southern States, mainly to North CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
They 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0. Noises cuneD 


only by F, Hiscox, 868 Peay Nr. Write for bck of proots REE 
HOw bo 
YOU DO witxHovut 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 











cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and aie and all Sentetaliet 
the throat and Druggists 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


Jungs. 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50/| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00) Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs, at Five. or more $2.00 each 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club ratee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means 0’ 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letterr, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe 
papers or magazines in connection with THR - 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club. 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
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MAKE SURE 


OF THIS. 
HENEVER 
a cooking re- 
ceipt calls for 
baking pow- 
der, use only 
the “ Royal.” 
sults will be 


Better re- 
obtained 
because it is the purest. 
It will make the 
lighter, sweeter, of finer 
flavor, 


food 


more digestible 
and wholesome. It is” 
always reliable and uni- 
form in its work. 


A. Fortin, Chef, White House, 


for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land: ‘‘] have tested many baking 
powders, but for fine st focd can use 
none but ‘ Royal.’ 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
At a poy dy ~ also Grand Gold 
edal Deal Pin © Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
Be useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
—me— A.B.S EL. SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
? Send for Catalogue. BOS TOR 


. to Florida 


can be saved this win 
ter by warming your 
house with a HUB 
Hot Water Heater 
thus securing a uni- 
form sum mer temper- 
ature rigbt at home. 
Think of the luxury 
of having every room 
in the house at the de- 
sired temperature and 
uo §=6addit‘onal§ coal 
burned. Our system 
embodies simplicity 
and power, com- 
bined with moderation 













Bstablished 1780 





in cost. Write us, and 
we will put you in the 
way of getting one of 
these heaters, no mat- 


ter in what part of the 
country you mas live. 


The Smith t Anthony Stove Co., 


Manufacturers of Bigh Grade Heating 
and Ceoking Apparatas, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
















GOOD NEWS TO 
LAD 


. 
A Hands>me Present 
to every subscriber. 
Greatest offer. Now's 
r time to get or- 
es, and Baking 












ders for our celebrated ‘Teas, « aflee 
Powder. and secufe a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set.. Dinner Set, wo Band Moss 
Rose Toules Set, Water, , Breas Lamp, Caster, or Web- 
ster's Dic monary ne Tea Mail on i 
of $2. BAT AMERICAN TE Aco. “i 
Now York. 


P. ¢ 0. Bo: re. 1 and 33 Vesey St., 
ake Ne 0° 5 
Are commended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY 
and K KD UCED COST, Are rapidly laid by any 
send —j diagram and description of rooms, and we 
will return sketches and estimate. sor sample send 
Weents. Address, 
0. 8S. DICKINSON & CO., 
Wellington, Obie. 











WOOD TYPE 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
* strong Slat” C m 


S Spruce ow York. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr, 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, - <« -« it on es . 





$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° e . ° é ° $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, e wie . ° e 505,359 82 
Ee, ee @ Cease oi) aerhs Bites! MY adem om 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, ° oY aie Gece ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy- Holders, ‘ =a e es - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, gee tae ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksin force, . . . . . 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ; - $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ° e 8,624,400 00 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . .« 98,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e . . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
* A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, OT? ee rT $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and “Surplus, ° ° ° e e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° e©« « «© « « 98,859,759 07 
In Payments to Policy-holders. ° Diol taal “ae 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,503 21 


In Risksinforce, . . ° . - 23,7465 policies, 72,276,931 32 





, s SKS Sto 

Year. fa Po... Poly Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. a 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20 214.954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,488... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 186,401,828 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 688,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 


BOARD OF 
OLiveR HARRIMAN. 
| Henry W. Smiru. 
| Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Grorce F. Baker. 


TRUSTEES. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Cuaries R. Henperson. 
Georce Buiss. 

Rurus W. Pecknam. 


Samugt E, Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascocx,. 
Grorce S. Cor. 


Txreopore Morrorp. 
Wituiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 


RicHAaRD A. a os. THomPsoN. . Hosart Herrick. Avcustus D, JuImLiiako. 
es C. Howpen. JuDLEY OLcoTT. m. P. Dixon. Cuaries E, Mivier. 
ERMANN C. Von Post. | FREDERIC Cromwe ut. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. 


ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE. 
James E, GRAnniss. 


Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSs. 


Davigs. 


ALEXANDER H, Rice. ke ULIEN % 
OBERT SEWELL. 


Lewis May. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. BAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
CHIBALD N. WA T ERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCL INTOCK, LLD., 


A., Actuary 
} JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARL SB PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary, 
ras CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Assistant Treasure WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD ?. “HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier, 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


MeEDIcAL Directors : 


JOHN A. FONDA, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 
The Great Ch 
| ay Pie c Selws fr Churcher, Seren, Shaw cata 








EDWIN O.BURT & 00. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANU #ACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 
AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
McOomber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 

are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 
Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain 
robe complete without MCCOMBER’S Walking, 


House and Parlor dress es and Slippers. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free toall unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


QiCHARD Say 


AND 


BOYNTON GO,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
84 LAKE STREET, 


GHICAGO ILL. 
POPULAR 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
wenaiiets N, Y, 


. No ward- 


The qusuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fall 
name stamped on lin- 








on application. 


Saratoga Geyser. 





Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and 'ndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
break tast itisa mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. | 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 pgrenery ths: New York. 





WARM 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

THOUSANDS IN USE. 

Richardson & Boynton CO., Mfrs., 


Nos, 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
No, 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 





we es 




















Tus] Inpersxperr Press 41 TO 43 Gop STREET WEAR FYLTON STREET. 


HOT WATER 
STEAM 
AIR 











HICKS 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 


AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
CROSS 





OF TBE 

LEGION CASH, 
on EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 

GRAND 

GOLD we 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Pronounced by Emivent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


_NEW YORE. | BOSTON. 


Rover Bicycles. 
LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 


The J. Wilkinson Co., 











W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWS 
B.. ~~ 
1 seee Be, St., ¥ w York, and 
a) obn e 
vy Luke St, Chicage. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Werks Feun in 1 
m8 mean a 


{bition at mn at Paris, 
nae aoe 
nd Voutematal 


1878. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VaCATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING BXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties of the season wil 
Leave New Yerk Thursda my ‘Tor Pasad iz. 
and Thereday, December d. sad oats 
Angeles. fae Sante Barbara. 








Cars. wit Dining-Car. 
Every ticket. entitles the holder to visit Angeles 
The Kaymond, at East Pasadena. Redlands, River- 
side, San Diego. Redondo Beuch, Santa Barbara, Sap 
Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, Mount 
Hamilton, San Rafaeli, and other leading resorts in 
California. A Choice of Four Different Koutes 
tne ely od Varties ander 
Specins ort. Retern ets also g 
ov all trains until July, 1892. 


Hotei Rafael, San Rafael; Hotel Vendome, san Jose: 
The Arlioetonand San Marcos, Santa Barbara; Santa 
Cruz, and other famous Pacitic Coast resorts 


Dates ot other California Excursions: Oc- 
cei 12 and 14; February 2, 11, and 23; and 
are’ 
Dates of Hexic an Excursions: January 12; 
‘ebruary 2 and 23. 


Send for eens riptive circulars, designating 
ether book relating to California or Mexico tours 
is desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


.. A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles ot roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


Yor speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service 1t has no equal. 
Any Railroad Agent wiil sell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Ll. 


aa =a 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Dents has been en- 
larged by by a new and handsome addition which more 
doubles its iormer capacity. 
All the latest i provemees have been placed in 
the new aan, w — @ large and very at 
new ng- ae © with the old well- 
known Taplor’ 8 Restaure: 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Union Square Hotel 
16TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & Sonevens P 




























